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Tae conversion of the heathen must 
be an object of deep interest to every 
one who appreciates the blessings of 
Christianity. The history of the world 
in every age, and the survey of all the 
nations of the earth in their present 
state, shew us, that the only true light 
is that of the Christian revelation. 
Wherever that light has not shone, 
there has been nothing but darkness— 
there have neither been pure morals, 
real civilisation, nor social happiness. 
Look at Greece and Rome, in the 
brightest periods of their history. We 
see a splendid constellation of philo- 
sophers, poets, and artists, which even 
now shines so brilliantly as to eclipse 
the stars of succeeding ages; but how 
vain was that brilliancy, in regard to 
the condition of the mass of the peo- 
ple! It was the brilliancy of a few 
twinkling stars in a winter’s night, 
giving too feeble a light to be useful. 
What was an Athenian commoner of 
the age of Pericles? Take away a 
hice perception of the purity of the 
Attic dialect, acquired by listening 
to the harangues of popular orators 
and the recitation of poets and actors, 
and a taste for architecture and sculp- 
ture, acquired from the surrounding 
monuments of art ; and they had little 
true superiority over the neighbouring 
barbarians. They were as destitute of 
real knowledge, as grossly supersti- 
tious, and little better acquainted with 
the charities and comforts of social and 
domestic life. And then the Romans— 
at a time when, in addition to their 
own, they possessed the accumulated 
treasures of the literature and philo- 
sophy of Greece—even then they were, 
in their manners and habits, a nation 
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of savages, fierce and barbarous—re- 
sembling the Ashantees in cruelty and 
love of blood, even in their amuse- 
ments—and sunk in a degrading sen- 
suality. Look at the condition of the 
many nations who profess the religion 
of Mahomet, where one-half of the 
human race are precluded from the 
hopes, the fears, and the restraints, 
which are founded on the belief of 
immortality. And, lastly, look at the 
millions of our fellow-creatures who 
hardly possess any notion even of a 
Deity, and whose actions are regulated 
merely by an instinctive principle of 
good and evil, so perverted and de- 
based as to raise them but a little 
above the brute creation. Who can 
take such a survey, without being con- 
vinced of the necessary connexion of 
Christianity with the dignity and hap- 
piness of mankind? 

Such is the case with reference to 
the things of this world. But when it 
is considered that the Christian pre- 
cepts, by the purity of life which they 
oo prepare the way for that 

appy eternity which is the reward of 
virtue, then every Christian must ar- 
dently desire, that the whole world 
should partake of the blessings which 
he enjoys. 

The efforts which have been long 
making to spread the Gospel among 
the heathen nations, have of late been 
pursued with increasing zeal. Mul- 
titudes of men, of various Christian 
communities, are thus employed in all 
parts of the world. In this labour of 
love England takes the lead. Our 
Missionary Societies are indefatigable 
in their exertions; and their demands 
for funds to support their establish- 
T 
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ments are answered with promptitude 
and liberality. The public take a 
strong interest in the results of their 
labours; and the accounts of their 
success, given by those engaged in 
them, are received with general de- 
light. The Missionary Societies pub- 
lish transactions and reports; indi- 
vidual missionaries publish books ; 
and numbers of them perambulate the 
country in every direction, delivering 
discourses, and preaching sermons, 
conceived in language sometimes elo- 
quent and always enthusiastic, con- 
taining accounts of their own toils and 
labours, descriptions of miraculous 
conversions, and glowing pictures of 
happiness, virtue, and piety, among 
tribes who, but the other day, were 
depraved, miserable savages. These 
pleasing pictures are not calculated to 
inspire distrust; they are naturally 
received with implicit faith, and with 
a warmth of feeling which opens both 
the heart and the purse. Pecuniary 
aid is given, with a liberality daily 
increasing ; and the annual contribu- 
tions now levied throughout the Bri- 
tish islands amount to an immense 
sum. 

To the magnitude of the sum thus 
voluntarily contributed by the greatest 
and richest Christian community in 
the world, for one of the most exalted 
objects that can be conceived, nothing 
can be objected. But, in proportion 
to the greatness of the object and the 
extent of the means employed towards 
it, is the importance of the questicn, 
whether these extensive means are ef- 
fectually employed. Were the object 
not of importance, then it would be of 
consequence that a stop should be put 
to a heavy and needless expenditure ; 
but this consideration sinks into no- 
thing, when compared with the inquiry, 
whether an object of the most awful 
moment fails of being accomplished 
through misdirection of the means. 
We trust that the ardour of the British 
public, in the pursuit of such an ob- 
ject, will never cool; but this ardour 
will not be supported, unless the ob- 
ject is effectually pursued. If the 
public shall afterwards find that they 
have been misled by delusive,-or even 
exaggerated reports,, of the success of 
an object now so interesting, their 
present feelings will be converted, not 
merely into irritation and disappoint- 
ment, but into aversion to the object 
itself. 
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Now it happens that the glowing 
accounts which are given by the mis- 
sionaries themselves, of the fruits of 
their labours, are not corroborated by 
the testimony of others. That these 
labours have been altogether unpro- 
ductive, does not appear; but we fear 
it will be found, that the results have 
by no means corresponded to the 
extent of the means employed, and 
that the inadequacy of the effects has 
been caused by the misdirection of the 
means; or, in other words, that the 
missionaries have, to a considerable 
degree, failed in their attempts to make 
converts, from their want of knowledge 
of human nature, their narrow and fa- 
natical views of religion, and, conse- 
quently, their erroneous manner of 
conveying the principles of Christianity 
to people totally ignorant of it. 

This, however, is by no means uni- 
formly the case: different classes of 
missionaries have pursued their labours 
with different degrees of success. The 
Moravians—a sect distinguished for 
liberality and good sense—have been 
eminently successful, in different parts 
of the world, particularly in Southern 
Africa. The Missionary Society of the 
Church of England has been rewarded 
for its intelligent zeal by great success; 
but its exertions are of comparatively 
recent date. The great business of 
missions, for many years, has been 
almost wholly in the hands of the sect 
of Dissenters called Baptists. With 
the sound of their labours “all England 
rings from side to side,” by means of 
itinerant preachers, magazines, and 
publications of many kinds; and yet 
the missionaries of this sect, though 
they engross almost all the attention 
and all the assistance of the British 
public, are those who, according to 
every account but their own, have been 
the least profitable labourers in the 
vineyard. 

Missionaries are scattered over every 
part of the globe; and from whatever 
quarter information has been obtained, 
it justifies the general remarks now 
made. From many details we shall 
select a few, which are applicable to 
the East Indies and the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean—the most remarkable 
scenes of missionary labour. 

The Baptist missions have been es- 
tablished in the East Indies for forty 
years. Read any of their present pub- 
lications, and the reports of speeches 
at meetings, with which the news- 
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papers teem, and you would believe 
that their exertions have absolutely 
regenerated the native tribes of India. 
The abolition of the sanguinary rites of 
Hindoo worship, and the human sacri- 
fices to the idol at Jaggernaut, the 
decay of the custom of self-immola- 
tion by widows, &c., all are insisted 
on as consequences of missionary 
preaching ; and we are constantly told 
of the numbers who, by the same means, 
daily become Christians. With such 
representations all our readers are fa- 
miliar; the preachers every now and 
then come to England to be the he- 
roes of their own narratives, which are 
listened to with acclamations. The 
narrators are hailed as the benefactors 
of the human race, and receive not 
merely empty praise, but (what is 
much more satisfactory) plenty of solid 
pudding. Our old Indian residents 
stare at these splendid pictures of 
Hindoo Christianity, and declare that 
they have seen wondrous little of it; 
but their scepticism goes for nought. 
What can a profane, old, curry-eating, 
Madeira-drinking colonel of sepoys 
know of the matter? What though 
he may have commanded a native 
regiment for twenty years, and knows 
more about the languages and manners 
of Bramins and Gentoos than of his 
own country, to which long absence 
has made him a stranger? All this 
goes for nothing—he is one of the 
ungodly, and his testimony cannot 
affect the credit of these chosen ves- 
sels.* During the long period of the 
labours of the missionaries, no writer 
on India (with the exception to be 
noticed by and by) has devoted any 
attention to the progress of Christianity 
in that country—so they have had it 
all their own way. 

It is well known that, in the earlier 
period of these missions, the zeal of the 
missionaries was so hot, so little tem- 
pered by discretion, that they rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the natives, 
and dangerous to the British power. 
They thought to signalise their ardour 
and courage, by running full-tilt against 
every object, opinion, and feeling, that 
was held most sacred by the people. 
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It is now matter of history, that the 
horrible massacre of the British at 
Vellore, in 1806, and the other insur- 
rections of that period, arose from the 
outraged religious feelings of the na- 
tives, who saw the missionaries allowed 
to commit what they considered the 
most frightful acts of sacrilege, and 
naturally believed that Christianity was 
about to be forcibly introduced among 
them. The result of the inquiry into 
the causes of those dreadful events 
was an order of the Board of Control, 
that, on the first recurrence of any 
thing similar, the missionaries should 
be sent to Europe. 

This interference on the part of our 
Indian government has kept the zeal 
of these missionaries within bounds, 
and prevented any further dangerous 
collision with the religious feelings of 
the natives. They have continued to 
preach Christianity wherever they could 
find hearers, and to establish schools 
for the native children. Of the present 
result of their labours we are informed 
by an authority that few will be inclined 
to dispute—that of the late excellent 
Bishop Heber, whose invaluable ac- 
count of his journey over a great por- 
tion of British India, contains the most 
complete and satisfactory view that has 
ever appeared of the state of society in 
those regions. The exalted character 
of that lamented prelate is a voucher 
for every word in his book ; and the 
book itself, from the sound sense, libe- 
rality, piety, and zeal for the cause of 
religion, which pervade it, bears in- 
ternal evidence of the truth of its state- 
ments. His work, too, is so recent, 
that it may be fairly considered as 
containing a view of the present state 
of India. 

This distinguished writer, after speak- 
ing of the suspicions entertained by the 
natives, that our government had hos- 
tile intentions towards their religions, 
says, that these suspicions do not now 
exist ; but, he adds, a direct interference 
with any of the religious observances 
of the country, though it might not now 
occasion a rebellion, might still give 
dangerous aid to any insurrection that 
might happen. 


* We hope to be forgiven for this apparent levity of expression. We are sure, 
from the spirit and tendency of our remarks, that we shall be acquitted of any want 
of reverence for religion. But the fanaticism of the present time is widely different 
from that religion of which it is usurping the place; and, in proportion as the one 
ought to be revered, so ought the other to be despised and ridiculed. No truly 
religious man was ever scandalised by the Tartuffe. 
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** Meanwhile,” he continues, “ I can- 
not learn that the missionaries, and the 
schools which they establish, have ex. 
cited much attention, or of an unfavour- 
able nature. Their labours, after all, 
have been chiefly confined to the wives 
of the British soldiers, who had alread 
lost caste by their marriage ; or to such 
Mussulmans or Hindoos as, of their own 
accord, and prompted by curiosity, have 
come to their schools or churches, or in- 
vited them to their houses. The number 
of these inquirers after truth is, I under- 
stand, even now, not inconsiderable, and 
increasing daily. But I must say, that, 
of actual converts, except soldiers’ wives, 
I have met with very few; and these 
have been all, I think, made by the 
archdeacon.” 


This comprehensive passage exhibits, 
in distinct and precise terms, the re- 
sult of the forty years’ labours of the 
missionaries in India. It forms a 
striking contrast to the representations 
of the missionaries themselves. From 
their glowing descriptions, we should 
imagine the amazing spread of the 
Gospel in Hindostan, so far beyond the 
possible operation of human means, to 
be the result of the immediate inter- 
position of the Divine Spirit. From 
Bishop Heber’s account, the only won- 
der is, that such a multitude of indi- 
viduals, occupying numerous stations 
in every part of India, should, after 
forty years’ exertion, have produced 
results so little perceptible. It is to 
be observed, that the missionary pub- 
lications and harangues always avail 
themselves of the general amelioration 
of the natives of India, the improve- 
ment of manners, the diffusion of Eu- 
ropean knowledge, and the decay of 
barbarous superstitions. Upon these 
things they dwell in such a manner as 
to convey the impression that they are 
the consequences of their own labours. 
But the acute, intelligent, and, in many 
respects, learned and polished natives 
of India, could not have lived for a 
century and a half in a state of the 
closest intercourse with the people who 
have gradually acquired the dominion 
over the whole of their country, with- 
out having imitated English manners, 
gained English knowledge, and adopted 
English modes of thinking. Accord- 
ingly, we know that the arts, sciences, 
and literature of Europe, are diffusing 
themselves rapidly over India — not 
among the converts to Christianity (for 
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these, as yet, are only a few among the 
lowest classes of the community), but 
among the great body of the people, 
and chiefly among the highest and 
most enlightened classes, on whom 
missionary preaching has made no im- 
pression. Bishop Heber’s account is 
of itself quite sufficient to shew, that 
it is a gross delusion to ascribe the 
ameliorations of Indian society and 
manners to the labours of the mis- 
sionaries. 

Still, however, they have done some 
good. It is not conceivable that so 
many men should have laboured zea- 
lously, for forty years, without produc- 
ing some fruit. But it certainly seems 
that this quantity of labour has been 
directed in such a way as to produce 
the very minimum of profit. 

It is easy to see how this has happen- 
ed, by looking at the manner in which 
the Baptist missionaries have taught 
Christianity. Their principle (if prin- 
ciple it can be called) is, that it is 
their duty to deliver the message of 
the Gospel, or, in other words, to 
preach the peculiar doctrines of Christ- 
1anity to the heathen, without any dis- 
crimination of character, intellect, or 
education, and without any further 
a ges than learning to speak the 

eathen tongues in a form, it must be 
supposed, for the most part, at once 
imperfect, unintelligible, and ridicu- 
lous, for a broken language always ex- 
cites derision. The consequences of 
such a method of teaching may be 
easily anticipated; and they cannot 
be better described than in the words 
of the missionaries themselves : — 

‘«« Wherever,” they say, in giving an 
account of their proceedings in 1802, 
the tenth year of their mission, — 
‘‘wherever we have gone, we have 
uniformly found that, so long as people 
did not understand the import of our 
message, they appeared to listen; but 
the moment they understood something 
of it, they either became indifferent, or 
began to ridicule. This, in general, has 
been our reception,” * 


Another cause of their want of suc- 
cess has been their uniform disregard 
of the religious opinions and feelings 
of the natives. Though they have been 
precluded from those indiscretions 
which formerly rendered them dan- 
gerous to the tranquillity of India, the 
same spirit has continued to alienate 
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from them the confidence and affec- 
tions of the people. If they contrived 
to gain an ascendency over the mind 
of a person of any of the higher castes, 
they scrupled not to induce him to 
have such communion with them as 
produced the loss of caste, and all its 
train of debasement and misery. An 
affecting incident, related by one of 
themselves,* shews what must be the 
inevitable consequence of this species 
of conduct. 


“‘ | was sitting among our native bre- 
thren at the Bengalee school, hearing 
them read and explain a portion of the 
word in turn, when an aged grey-headed 
brahman, well dressed, came in, and, 
standing before me, said, with joined 
hands, and in a supplicating tone of 
voice, —‘ Sahib, I am come to ask an 
alms.’ Beginning to weep, he repeated 
these words hastily,—‘ 1 am come to 
ask an—an alms!’ He continued 
standing with his hands in a supplicat- 
ing posture, weeping. I desired him 
to say what alms, and told him that by 
his looks he did not seem as if he want- 
ed any relief. At length, being pressed, 
he asked me to give him his son, point- 
ing with his hand into the midst of our 
native brethren. I asked which was his 
son: he pointed to a young brahman 
named Soroop, and, setting up a plain- 
tive cry, said that was his son. We 
tried to comfort him, and at last pre- 
vailed on him to come and sit down 
upon the veranda. Here he began to 
weep again, and said the young man’s 
mother was dying of grief.’ 


_Soroop may have turned out a good 

Christian, though the presumption is 
sorely against a boy, who, at a time of 
life when he could have had no reli- 
gious principles sufficiently confirmed 
to contend with filial love, could have 
the heart to sit still and hear, from a 
weeping father, that his mother was 
dying with grief! But, be that as it 
may, it may easily be imagined with 
what feelings this transaction would be 
regarded by all the other parents in 
the place, and how carefully they 
would keep their children out of the 
reach of such a contagion. 

We shall obtain still further light on 
this subject by again having recourse 
to Bishop Heber. The following re- 
marks were suggested to him by a visit 
to one of the schools established by 


the Church Missionary Society at Cal- 
cutta : — 


“One of the boys in the mission 


* Bapt. Miss. Soc. vol. ili. p. 43. 
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school, whose quickness had attracted 
my notice, and who appeared so well 
pleased with my praise that I found 
him still sticking close to me, now came 
forward, shewed his brahminical string, 
and volunteered as cicerone, telling us in 
tolerable English the history of the gods 
and goddesses on the walls. The fat 
pundit seemed pleased with his zeal ; 
but it was well, perhaps, for the little 
urchin that the corpulent padre did not 
understand the language in which some 
of the remarks were made. They open- 
ed my eyes more fully to a danger which 
had before struck me as possible, that 
some of the boys brought up in our 
schools might grow up accomplished 
hypocrites, playing the part of Christ- 
ians with us, and, with their own peo- 
ple, of zealous followers of Brahma ; or 
else that they would settle down into a 
sort of compromise between the two 
creeds, allowing that Christianity was 
best for us, but that idolatry was neces- 
sary and commendable in persons of 
their own nation, I talked with Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Fraser on the subject in 
the course of the morning: they an- 
swered that the same danger had been 
foreseen by Mr. Macleod, and that, in 
consequence of his representation, they 
had left off teaching the boys the creed 
and Ten Commandments, as not desiring 
to expose them too early to a conflict 
with themselves, their parents, and 
neighbours, but choosing rather that 
the light should break in upon them 
by degrees, and when they were better 
able to bear it. They said, however, 
that they had reason to think that all 
the bigger boys and many of the lesser 
ones brought up at these schools learned 
to despise idolatry and the Hindoo faith, 
less by any direct precept (for their 
teachers never named the subject to 
them, and in the Gospels, which are the 
only strictly religious books read, there 
are few if any allusions to it) than from 
the disputations of the Mussulman and 
Hindoo boys among themselves, from 
the comparison which they soon learn 
to make between the system of wor. 
ship which they themselves follow, and 
others ; and, above all, from the enlarge- 
ment of mind which general knowledge 
and the pure morality of the Gospel 
have a tendency to produce. Many, 
both boys and girls, have asked for 
baptism ; but it has always been thought 
right to advise them to wait till they 
had their parents’ leave, or were old 
enough to judge for themselves; and 
many have, of their own accord, begun 
daily to use the Lord’s Prayer, and to 
desist from shewing any honour to the 
image. Their parents seem extremely 
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indifferent to their conduct in this re- 
spect. Prayer, or outward adoration, is 
not essential to caste; a man may he- 
lieve what he pleases—nay, I under- 
stand he may almost say what he 
pleases, without any danger of losing 
it ; and so long as they are not baptised, 
neither eat nor drink in company with 
Christians or Pariars, all is well in the 
opinion of the great majority, even in 
Benares. The Mussulmans are more 
jealous, but few of their children come 
to our schools; and with these there 
are so many points of union, that no- 
thing taught there is at all calculated to 
offend them.”’* 


Before closing this admirable work, 
we must transcribe from it another pas- 
sage equally interesting in itself and 
important with reference to the present 
subject. 

“There are now in Calcutta and 
the surrounding villages twenty boys’ 
schools” (he is speaking of the esta- 
blishments under the auspices of the 
Church Missionary Society), ‘containing 
from 60 to 120 each, and twenty- three 
girls’, each of 25 or 30. The latter are 
under the management of a very clever 
young woman, who came out under the 
patronage of the Lancasterian School 
Society ; but, in consequence of their 
having pledged themselves to allow no 
scripture lessons in their schools, and 
her preferring the system pursued by 
the Church of England, they withdrew 
her salary, and she must have left the 
country, had she not fortunately been 
taken ‘up by the Church Missionary 
Society, one of whose missionaries she 
has since married. This branch of edu- 
cation is, however, now about to be put 
on a different footing. Some of the 
Hindoos objected to men at all inter- 
fering with the girls’ schools, or even 
that the school should be in the same 
building where men reside.” 

In consequence of this, he goes on 
to detail, at greater length than is 
necessary for our present purpose, the 
steps taken for a new female school, of 
which Lady Amherst was patroness, 
and for the management of which Mrs. 
Heber and some other ladies were a 
committee, and then continues : — 

‘* Mrs. Wilson’s first care was to get 
a pretty good knowledge both of Hin- 
dostanee and the vulgar Bengalee ; her 
next, to circulate her proposals in these 
languages, urging on parents the advan. 
tages which their daughters would de- 
rive from her instructions, as servants, 
mothers, and mistresses of families ; 
promising a strict regard to caste, and 
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urging, that whether they became 
Christians or no, it would do them no 
harm to become acquainted with the 
European Shaster, and the rules of con- 
duct which Europeans professed to fol- 
low towards each other. She went about 
a good deal herself among the wealthy 
native families, persuaded some of the 
leading Goroos or religious teachers to 
honour her school with their presence 
and inspection, and now all goes on 
smoothly. Rhadacant Deb, one of the 
wealthiest natives of Calcutta, and re. 
garded as the most austere and orthodox 
of the worshippers of the Ganges, bade, 
some time since, her pupils go on and 
prosper, and added, that if they prac- 
tised the Sermon on the Mount as well 
as they repeated it, he would choose all 
the handmaids for his daughters and 
wives from the English school.” 


After giving some further details re- 
specting the methods adopted by the 
Church Missionary Society in accord- 
ance with those principles, the Bishop 
adds : — 


*« In the mean time I am assured that 
the pains now taken have materially in- 
creased the popularity of the E nglish in 
Bengal. The peasants cannot he ‘lp per- 
ceiving that the persons who mix with 
them for these purposes have their 
worldly as well as spiritual interest at 
heart. The children like the rewards, 
the clothing, and the praise which they 
receive ; and in districts where, I am 
assured, three years ago, at the sight 
of an European they all ran away 
screaming, to hide themselves, the cler- 
gymen and missionaries engaged in the 
superintendence of these little establish- 
ments are now as well known and as 
well received as an English pastor in 
his parish. Our chief hinderances are 
some deistical brahmins, who have left 
their own religion, and desire to found a 
sect of their own, and some of those 
who are professedly engaged in the 
same work with ourselves, the dissent- 
ers. These last are, indeed, very civil, 
and affect to rejoice at our success ; but 
they, somehow or other, cannot help in- 
terfering and setting up rival schools 
close to ours ; and they apparently find 
it easier to draw off our pupils than to 
look out for fresh and more distant fields 
of exertion and enterprise.” * 


So much for the present state of the 
missions in the East Indies. Let us 
now look at the progress of Christianity 
in the South Sea Islands. This field 
the Baptist missionaries have hitherto 
had to themselves, and, according to 
their own accounts, their success has 
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been most triumphant. To judge from 
their sermons, speeches, and publica- 
tions, one would imagine at the 
golden age was returned to those happy 
shores. 

“The universal,” says Mr. Ellis,* 
“and, in many instances, permanent 
moral and religious change that has 
been effected in the South Sea Islands, 
appears nothing less than a moral mi- 
racle.” 


The unanimous testimony, however, 
of all the voyagers to the South Sea 
Islands, since the missionaries have 
established themselves there, is as far 
as possible from confirming their ac- 
counts of the success of their labours. 
Of these voyagers we shall take Lord 
Byron and Captain Beechey, whose 
accounts of the state of these islands 
are not only the most recent, but of 
unimpeachable accuracy. Both these 
writers are intelligent, dispassionate, 
and liberal— able to observe acutely, 
and to state with precision the results 
of their observations; and their remarks 
on this subject indicate a deep sense 
of its importance. The soundness of 
their information has been universally 
recognised. 

Lord Byron’s voyage to the Sand- 
wich Islands, as our readers must 
remember, took place on the occasion 
of the death of the king and queen, 
whose sojourn here, and its fatal termi- 
nation, excited so much interest. Dur- 
ing Lord Byron’s stay, an American 
missionary of the name of Bingham 
had the greatest influence. Of this 
person his lordship says : — 


“This man is, we have no doubt, 
truly zealous in the cause of religion ; 
but we cannot forbear to remark that 
he has in a manner thrust himself into 
all the political affairs of the island, and 
acts as secretary of state, as governor 
of the young princes, director of con- 
sciences, comptroller of amusements, &c. 

“‘ Unhappily,” says Lord Byron, ‘the 
good men, who, as missionaries, have 
abandoned the sweets of civilised so- 
ciety to devote themselves to the im- 
provement of these islands, and in obe- 
dience to the command, ‘ Go ye and 
teach all nations, baptising them,’ are of 
a sect too austere, as we should think, 
for all the purposes they are so anxious 
to promote.” 

They have abolished some old su- 
perstitious observances, and, among 
others, the taboo; but they have called 
Sunday the éaboo, or consecrated day, 
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and nothing in the heathen time could 
be more strictly tabooed. It is forbid- 
den to light fire or to cook victuals, 
and the natives are enjoined to attend 
church five times a-day. 


«* And having persuaded their prose- 
lytes,” says Lord Byron, ‘‘ that they are 
the necessary conductors to heaven, they 
are acquiring a degree of public and 
private importance, which, but for the 
situation of the islands, which secures a 
constant accession of foreigners for the 
purposes of commerce, would bid fair to 
renew the Jesuitical dominion of Para- 
guay. 

“We hada striking proof,” continues 
Lord Byron, “of their power the other 
night. It was Saturday ; and as Karai- 
moku was now well enough to enjoy a 
spectacle, the promise made to Boki, of 
reserving some of the figures of the 
phantasmagoria for his friends at Oahu, 
was recalled, and preparations were ac- 
cordingly made for its exhibition. As 
it was a public show, every body was 
expected to be there; and if Messrs. 
Bingham and friends were not expressly 
invited, it was probably because it was 
supposed they would come if they did 
not imagine the amusement of too 
worldly a nature. They had certainly 
due notice of it, for that very morning 
one of the party had a long conversation 
with one of the officers on the subject. 
How were we astonished, therefore, 
when all things were prepared, the 
company assembled, and among the rest 
the little king and princess, that notice 
was given, that on so near an approach 
of the Sabbath, prayer was a fitter 
employment! Accordingly, the two 
poor children were carried off in tears, 
and many of the chiefs and people fol- 
lowed to the missionary meeting. Ka- 
raimoku and Kahumana, however, staid 
with us, and were extremely charmed 
with the exhibition. The intemperate 
indecency of this conduct, on the part of 
the mission, seems to have occurred to 
some of the more reasonable among 
themselves. Mr. Stewart was, with his 
wife, whose health is extremely delicate, 
at some distance—a note was sent to 
him, we think by Mr. Bingham, to tell 
him what was going on. His sensible 
advice was, that the missionaries, with 
their congregation, should adjourn in a 
body to the theatre, see the show, and 
then return to prayer. This advice was, 
however, not acted upon, and our phan- 
tasmagoria played to a thin house. 

“We have learned,” says Lord Byron 
in another place, ‘‘ by the arrival of per- 
sons who visited the islands after us, 
that the almost open assumption of 
power by the mission had created the 


* Polynesian Researches, vol. i. p. 274. 
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greatest jealousy in the minds of the 
chiefs. The impaired state of Karai- 
moku’s health rendered the erees very 
anxious, and seemed to have opened to 
the missionaries the hope of reigning in 
the name of the little king.” 


Captain Beechey’s account of the 
state of society, both in Otaheite and 
the Sandwich Islands, besides being 
very curious, is worthy of the utmost 
attention in considering the present 
subject. He remarks, as a general 
result of his observations in regard to 
Otaheite, that Mr. Ellis had glossed 
over the failings of Pomarree, the king; 
and that he had drawn by far too high 
a picture of the state of morals, &c. 
in that island. 

He informs us that this king, 
Pomarree, who seems to have had a 
strong desire to improve his subjects, 
had, in 1815, obtained the assistance 
of the missionaries in drawing up a 
code of laws. The penalties in this 
code, it appears, are very severe— 
and their severity is more directed 
against the amusements denounced by 
the missionaries than against breaches 
of the moral law. 

The police is constantly on the 
alert “to suppress the amusements 
of the people, whom, from mistaken 
views of religion, they wish to compel 
to live a life of austere privation.” 
While Captain Beechey was there, 
the queen exhibited, for the entertain- 
ment of the Europeans, a dance pro- 
hibited by law. 


«‘ It was necessary that it should be 
executed quietly, and that the vivo, or 
reed pipe, should be played in an under 
tone, that it might not reach the ears of 
an aava, or policeman, who was parading 
the beach in a soldier’s jacket, with a 
rusty sword ; for even the use of this 
melodious little instrument, the delight 
of the natives, from whose nature the 
dance and the pipe are inseparable, is 
now strictly prohibited.”—*“ In this 
exhibition,” Captain Beechey assures 
us, there was ‘ nothing at which any 
unprejudiced person could take offence.” 
At the same time, however, he says, 
*‘ scenes were going on in the same 
apartment which must have convinced 
the greatest sceptic of the thoroughly 
immoral condition of the people.”— 
*« And these,” he adds, were going on 
‘*in the royal residence, and ‘in the 
presence of the person at the head both 
of church and state.” 


Captain Beechey saw the proceed - 
ings of an Otaheitean court of justice. 


“Three other persons,” he says, 
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“‘ were then put to the bar, and fined 
for a breach of the seventh command- 
ment. The young lady, who had sinned 
with several persons, but two of whom 
only were detected, smilingly heard her- 
self sentenced to make twenty yards of 
cloth, and the two men to furnish six 
posts each for a building that was about 
to be erected at Papieta.” 


Of the improvement of the Ota- 
heiteans in the arts and manufactures 
of civilised life, Captain Beechey’s 
account is most unfavourable. 


‘* Their occupations,” he says, “ are 
few, and in general only such as are 
necessary to existence, or the gratifi- 
cation of vanity.”—‘ In none of our 
excursions did we see any manufactures 
beyond those that were in use when the 
island was first discovered ; but, on the 
contrary, it was evident that they had 
neglected many which then existed. 
We were sorry to find that none of 
those in operation could be materially 
useful to the state; that there were no 
dawnings of art, nor did there appear to 
be any desire on the part of the people 
to improve their condition ; but, so far 
from it, we noticed a feeling of com- 
posure and indifference which will be 
the bane of their future prosperity.” 


Captain Beechey states it to be a 
result of his observations, that the 
Otaheiteans have in reality very little 
knowledge of the Scriptures. 


‘* Many circumstances,” he says, 
*‘ induced me to believe that they 
considered their religious books very 
much in the same light as they did 
their household gods ; and, in particular, 
their conduct, on the occasion of a dis- 
turbance which arose from some false 
reports at the time of the robbery on the 
stores of the ship, when they deposited 
their books in the mission, and declared 
themselves to be indifferent about their 
lives and property, so long as the sacred 
volume (which could be replaced at any 
time for a bamboo of oil) was in safety.” 


The following remark, we conceive, 
is of the highest importance. 


‘“« The Otaheiteans, passionately fond 
of recreation, require more relaxation 
than other people ; and, though it might 
not have been possible at once to clear 
the dances from the immoralities attend- 
ing them, still it would have been good 
policy to sanction these diversions under 
certain restrictions, until laws which 
were more important began to sit easy 
on the shoulders of the people. With- 
out amusements, and excessively indo- 
lent, they now seek enjoyment in idle- 
ness and sensuality ; and too much pains 
cannot be bestowed to arouse them from 
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their apathy, and to induce them to 
emerge from their general state of in- 
difference to those occupations which 
are most essential to their welfare.” ~ 


Captain Beechey says that the island 
has great capabilities—that it is not 
deficient in productions adapted to 
commerce—that sugar-canes, cotton, 
coffee, and grain, might be cultivated, 
meat salted down, &c. “ But it 
seemed,” he adds, “ as if the people 
never had these things revealed to 
them.” 

The state of the Sandwich Islands is, 
in all respects, superior to that of 
Otaheite. The inhabitants, from their 
national character, are more disposed 
than those of Otaheite to improvement. 
They are more masculine, more active, 
and less addicted to pleasure. Improve- 
ment had made great progress long be- 
fore any missionaries appeared among 
them. The superiority of European 
arts, manners, and institutions, soon 
came to be understood ; and the people 
began to abandon their native super- 
stitions, and to turn to Christianity, 
before the arrival of any regular teach- 
ers of religion. During the reign of 
Tamehameha (the Alfred of the Sand- 
wich Islands) these opinions had made 
great progress ; and, though he would 
not consent to a change in the esta- 
blished religion, it was, on his death, 
immediately effected by his successor, 
Riho-riho, the king who died in 
England. Captain Beechey’s account 
of the more recent progress of improve- 
ment is exceedingly interesting, and 
shews that its course has been entirely 
independent of the missionaries. 


“Previous to the death of Tame- 
hameha, several European houses ap- 
peared in Woahoo.# Vessels and warlike 
Stores had been purchased with sandal 
wood. The navigation of the Pacific 
became more general, in consequence of 
the return of peace [in Europe], and the 
islands were more frequently visited. 
The abolition of the taboo had already 
produced an entire change in the state 
of society ; and frequent interviews with 
foreigners created among the inhabitants 
a desire for dress and for luxuries, which 
was increased by the visit of the chiefs 
to England. ‘This improvement ad- 
vanced, as might have been expected, 
under such advantageous circumstances 
as those in which the Sandwich Islands 
were placed. At the period of our visit 
there were in Woahoo several respect- 
able American merchants, in whose stores 
Were to be found all the necessary articles 
of American manufacture, the produc- 
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tions of the China market, and almost 
every article of sea-store. There were 
also two hotels, at which a person might 
board respectably for a dollar a-day ; 
two billiard-rooms, one of which was the 
property of Boki; and ten or a dozen 
public-houses for retailing spirits. The 
houses of the chiefs were furnished with 
tables and chairs ; and those belonging 
to Kahumana with silk and velvet sofas 
and cushions. Not contented with the 
comforts of life, they latterly sought its 
luxuries, and have indulged in its extra- 
vagances. Kahumana filled two chests 
with the most costly silks of China, and 
actually expended 4000 dollars on the 
cargo of a vessel. Boki paid 3000 dollars 
for a service of plate as a present to the 
king, notwithstanding he had other ser- 
vices in his possession, one of which was 
of expensively cut glass from Pellatt and 
Green, in London. 

“The progress of luxury was attended 
by an equally remarkable change in the 
civil and political arrangements of the 
country. At the period of our visit, 
the king was always attended by a guard 
under arms; a sentinel presented his 
musket when an officer entered the 
threshold of the royal abode ; soldiers 
paraded the ramparts of a fort mounting 
forty guns; and ‘ All’s well’ was re- 
peated throughout the town during the 
night. The harbour, in the spring and 
autumn, was crowded with foreign ves- 
sels, as many even as fifty having been 
seen there at one time; five thousand 
stand of arms were said to be distributed 
over the island ; three hundred men were 
embodied and dressed in regimentals ; 
and the Sandwich Islands flag was daily 
displayed by five brigs and eight schoon- 
ers. The islands had already received 
consuls from Great Britain and the 
United States; had concluded treaties 
of alliance with them; and we have 
just heard that their spirit of enterprise 
has induced them to fit out and despatch 
an expedition to take possession of some 
of the islands of the New Hebrides.” 


In all these things the missionaries 
have had no part. Let us now see 
in what things, according to Captain 
Beechey, they Aave had a part. 

In regard to the diffusion of religious 
instruction, he says-— 


“A few individuals, who have had 
the advantage of continued instruction, 
have acquired a limited knowledge of 
the Scriptures ; but many remain igno- 
rant even of the nature of the prayers 
they repeat, and on other subjects are 
entirely uninstructed. The missionaries 
appear to be very anxious to diffuse a 
due knowledge of the tenets of the 
Gospel among all the inhabitants, and 
have laboured much to accomplish their 
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praiseworthy purpose : but the residents 
in Honoruru well know what little effect 
their exertions have produced, probably 
on account of the tutors having mistaken 
the means of diffusing education. In 
the Sandwich Islands, as in all other 
places, there is a mania for every thing 
new, and (with due reverence to the 
subject) this was very much the case 
with religion in Honoruru, where almost 
every person might be seen hastening to 
the school with a slate in bis hand, in 
the hope of being able to transcribe a 
part of the pala pala (the Scriptures ).”— 
“The apparent thirst of the Scripture 
knowledge of Honoruru created a belief 
among the missionaries that this feeling 
was become general; and auxiliary 
schools were established in different 
parts of the island, at which, we were 
informed, every adult was required to 
attend several times a-day. 

** While this demand upon their time 
was confined within reasonable limits, 
the chiefs, generally, were glad to find 
their subjects listen to instruction. But 
when the men were obliged to quit their 
work, and to repair to the nearest auxi- 
liary school so frequently during the day, 
so much mischief was produced by loss 
of labour, and such ruinous consequences 
threatened the country, that many of the 
chiefs became desirous of checking it. 
Kahumana and her party, however, per- 
sisted in considering it desirable, and 
in supporting the missionaries ; while a 
powerful party, at the head of whom 
were the king and the regent, exerted 
themselves to counteract their endea- 
vours. ‘Thus, dissensions arose, very 
prejudicial both to the cause of religion 
and to the interests of the country. 
The chiefs lost their influence, the 
subjects neglected their work; and 
hypocrisy on one side, and intemperance 
on the other, became the prevailing 
errors of the time—the latter indulged 
in, probably, to a greater extent, with 
the view of bringing ridicule on the 
opposite party —a scheme in which Boki 
himself condescended to join. 

** At length the regent and other 
chiefs determined to break through this 
rigid discipline. The ten command- 
ments had heen recommended as the 
sole law of the land. This proposition 
was obstinately opposed ; a meeting was 
called by the missionaries to justify their 
conduct, at which they lost ground by a 
proposal that the younger part of the 
community only should be obliged to 
attend the schools, and that the men 
should be permitted to continue at their 
daily labour. The king, whose riding, 
bathing, and other exercises, had been 
restricted, now threw off all restraint, 
and appeared in public wearing the 
sword and feather belonging to the 
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uniform presented to him from this 
country by Lord Byron, which his pre- 
ceptor had forbidden him to use,under the 
impression that it might excite bis vanity. 
The boys, following the example of their 
youthful sovereign, resumed their games 
which had been suppressed ; and, among 
other acts which, though apparently 
trifling, discovered to the common people 
a spirit of opposition, and an earnestness 
on the part of the chiefs to overthrow 
the system which had been brought into 
operation, Koanoa, who had been long 
enamoured of a female chief whom 
Kahumana intended for the king (though 
she was old enough to be his mother) 
being refused the marriage ceremony by 
the mission, carried off the object of his 
desire, and took her to his house.” 


In regard to the good offices of the 
missionaries in promoting agriculture 
and useful arts, the following passage, 
added to tlie account which we have 
just quoted, of the compulsion on 
adults to leave their labours and attend 
the schools several times a-day, is 
conclusive. 


** An attempt was made to encourage 
the planting of cotton, which was toler- 
ably successful the first year; but, for 
some reasons which were ascribed to the 
rigid observance of the church duties, 
the labourers were prevented from ga- 
thering the crop, aud it rotted in the 
pod.” 

“This,” says Captain Beechey, in 
concluding this part of his subject, 
‘was the state in which we found 
Woahoo ; and from it the missionaries 
might extract a useful lesson, while 
imparting religious instruction to man- 
kind, of the necessity of combining 
their temporal interests with those which 
relate to their prospects of futurity.” 


Such is the state of the South Sea 
Islands, according to the most recent 
accounts. These accounts produce a 
very different impression from those 
of the missionaries; and yet we are 
far from accusing the missionaries of 
wilful or deliberate falsehood. We 
believe them, in general, to be well- 
meaning and conscientious men; and 
some of them are men of superior 
attainments. Mr. Ellis’s Polynesian 
Researches is a very attractive book. 
It is written with elegance, exhibits 
considerable learning, and leaves no 
doubt of its author being a pious and 
benevolent man. But he is to the 
last degree enthusiastic and sanguine ; 
every thing with him is couleur de rose; 
like worthless grains of dust, which 
glitter with gay colours when illumined 
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by a sunbeam, the most ordinary cha- 
racters and incidents, in the sunshine 
of his enthusiasm, became bright and 
beautiful. He is, too, (we must say it,) 
deeply tinctured with the fanaticism of 
his sect. Accustomed to attach the 
utmost importance to outward obser- 
vances, and to estimate the influence 
of religion on the mind chiefly by 
these observances and the habitual use 
ofa certain kind of phraseology, they 
are satisfied if their proselytes exhibit 
these external signs, and do not think 
of searching much deeper. The writ- 
ings and discourses of the inferior 
missionaries are full of instances of this 
self-delusion; and Mr. Ellis himself 
shews so much of it, that the discre- 
pancies between his account and those 
of the writers we have referred to, may 
be comprehended without his good 
faith being impeached. 

In his account of the missionary 
proceedings in Otaheite, he describes,* 
in glowing colours, the arrival of the 
multitudes who flocked from all quar- 
ters to procure copies of the Scriptures ; 
but adds,— 


“The excitement manifested fre- 
quently resembled that with which the 
people of England would hasten to wit- 
ness, for the first time, the ascent of 
a balloon or the movement of a steam 
carriage.” 


This passage affords a key to many 
eloquent descriptions in this book. 
The flocking together of the natives to 
the preachings and ceremonies of the 
missionaries, which he, good man! 
delightedly ascribes to religious feel- 
ing, was produced, as might be ex- 
pected, by the curiosity and new- 
Jangledness observable among the vul- 
gar every where, and peculiarly among 
savages, 

He says a great deal about the suc- 
cess of the endeavours of the mission- 
aries to obtain, in Otaheite, a strict 
observance of the Sabbath. Strict 
enough it must have been, indeed, if 
we are to judge from the following 
amusing cases of conscience submitted 
to his casuistry by the natives. 


“A mant came to the Monday meet- 
ing on one occasion, and said his mind 
was troubled, as he feared he had done 
wrong. He was asked in what respect ; 
when he answered, that, on the preced- 
ing day, which was the Sabbath, when 
returning from public worship, he ob- 


* Polynesian Researches, vol. i. p. 397. 
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served that the tide, having risen higher 
than usual, had washed out to sea a 
large pair of double canoes which he 
had left on the beach. At first he 
thought of taking a smaller canoe, fetch- 
ing back the larger ones, and fixing 
them in a place of security ; but while 
he was deliberating, it occurred to his 
recollection that it was the Sabbath, and 
that the Scripture prohibited any work. 
He therefore allowed the canoes to drift 
towards the reef until they were broken 
on the rocks. But he added, though he 
did not work on the Sabbath, his mind 
was troubled on account of the loss he 
had sustained, and that, he thought, 
was wrong. He was immediately told 
that he would have done right had he 
fetched the canoes to the shore on the 
Sabbath.” 


This is admirable! This devout 
Otaheitean comes to the confessional 
of these holy fathers, to express his ap- 
prehension that he had sinned in being 
troubled in mind on account of his 
canoes which he had piously allowed 
to be knocked to pieces on the rocks, 
rather than draw them ashore on the 
Sabbath! This ultra-refinement beats 
the puritan hollow, who 


” hang’d his cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday ;” 





for the poor cat had actually committed 
the sin. Who, but these honest and 
simple-minded missionaries, does not 
see, that this scrupulous Otaheitean 
was (what is very common among 
savages) a cunning and most accom- 
plished hypocrite ? 

Another man came, to put a case of 
the lawfulness of expelling, on the 
Sabbath, a pig that had broken into 
his garden, and was munching his cab- 
bages; and a third inquired if he might 
pull and eat fruit in his garden on that 
day ! 

Mr. Ellis is delighted with all these 
symptoms of grace, and, in general, 
with the success of the missionaries in 
obtaining a strict observance of the 
Sabbath. But even here, his candour 
breaks through ; for he ascribes the out- 
ward attention to the Sabbath, partly to 
the impression remaining of their old 
system of taboos, or consecrated days — 
partly to example and the respecta- 
bility of character which it bestowed 
(or, in plain language, to hypocrisy)— 
and partly to religious principle. Are 
not the two first of these causes (parti- 


+ Ibid, vol. ii. p. 145. 
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cularly the second, which operates so 
strongly even in the most civilised 
communities) sufficient to account for 
the fact, without much necessity for 
having recourse to the third? 

In another work of Mr. Ellis’s,* 
we find similar samples of the manner 
of teaching these islanders, and its 
effects. Mr. Ellis came up, one Sun- 
day, to some children at play :— 


* After afew minutes’ conversation, I 
told them that it was the sacred day of 
God, and induced them to put aside 
their play, and promise to attend the 
public worship in the afternoon. Leav- 
ing them, I passed through a garden 
where a man was at work weeding and 
watering a bed of cloth plants.+ I asked 
him, if he did not know that it was the 
sacred day, and improper for him to 
work, he man answered, yes—he 
knew it was the la tabu (sacred day), 
and that Karaimaku had given orders 
for the people of Lahaina not to work on 
that day ; but said he was hana mari no 
(justworking secretly), that it was some 
distance from the beach, and the chiefs 
would not see him. I then told him he 
might do it without the chiefs seeing 
him, but that it was prohibited by a 
higher power than the chiefs, even the 
God of heaven and earth, who could see 
him alike in every place, by night and 
by day. He said he did not know that 
before, and would leave off when he had 
finished the row of cloth plants he was then 
weeding.” 


One extract more on this subject 
will suffice. Mr. Ellis, attracted by 
the sound of lamentation, entered a 
cottage, where he found a family weep- 
ing round the bed of “a sick man, 
apparently near his end.” 


“* Finding him entirely ignorant of 
God and of a future state, we spoke to 
him of Jehovah, of the fallen condition of 
man, of the amazing love of Christ in 
suffering death for the redemption of the 
world, and recommended him to pray to 
the Son of God, who was able to save to 
the uttermost. He said that until now 
he knew nothing of these things, and 
was glad he bad lived to hear of them.” 


We are told nothing more of this 
poor savage,— probably he died imme- 
diately. But the idea of these good 


* Tour through Hawaii. 
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men endeavouring to impress upon 
the mind ofa savage, in a state of total 
ignorance, and in the last agony ofa 
mortal disease, the most mysterious 
doctrines of the Christian faith, would 
be amusing from its absurdity, were it 
not melancholy. The poor wretch, in 
his utter exhaustion, would be glad to 
say any thing to get rid of such impor- 
tunate visitants. 

The great error of this class (and it 
is by far the most extensive) of mis- 
sionaries, is, that they do not consider 
it necessary to effect their object by 
human means. They literally obey 
the injunction of preaching the Gospel 
to the heathen, without thinking it 
requisite to inquire whether their in- 
structions are calculated to operate 
upon the reason or the feelings of 
people in a state of utter ignorance, so 
as to produce the desired end, accord- 
ing to the ordinary laws of human 
nature. They think it sufficient, as 
soon as they have acquired a smatter- 
ing of the language of a tribe of sa- 
vages, to set about preaching the 
Gospel to them in a jargon at once 
unintelligible and ridiculous ; and they 
conceive that a miraculous effect is 
given to this species of preaching by 
an immediate interposition of Divine 
Providence. In this manner they think 
the doctrines of Christianity may at 
once be communicated and appre- 
hended ; while, in endeavouring to 
convince the same people of any fact 
(though of a much more obvious and 
intelligible description) which related 
merely to temporal matters, they would 
take the utmost pains to support their 
statements by evidence, of which their 
auditors could see the force, and to 
adapt their explanations to defective 
information and feeble reasoning pow- 
ers. But why do they make this dis- 
tinction? Is there any evidence of 
this miraculous power bestowed on a 
mode of teaching which, confessedly, 
would be inefficient, did it operate by 
means merely human? There is no 
such evidence. Such preaching, as we 
learn from the soundest information, 
produces exactly the effect which, ac- 
cording to the ordinary laws of the 


the names of these islands, established since the days of their first discovery, as they 


find them. 
Owhyhee. 


Hawaii is the newfangled substitute for the well-known name of 


+ Watering these plants was a work of absolute necessity in that climate. 
Compare this passage with Captain Beechey’s account of the cause of the failure 


of the cotton crop. 
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human mind, it might be expected to 
produce ; that is, its effect is just com- 
mensurate with the previous prepara- 
tion of those to whom it is addressed. 
On the ignorant it has no effect at all 
—or an effect worse than none ; and 
it is only on those whose minds have 
been opened by a very considerable 
degree of general education that its good 
effects are at all perceptible. It is 
confessed by the Baptist missionaries 
themselves, in a report of their pro- 
ceedings in India in the tenth year of 
their mission, that they had only made 
three converts ; and that their doctrines 
were always listened to with incredu- 
lity and derision: and, from Bishop 
Heber’s account, we see that, even 
now, very few converts have been 
made; but that, in consequence of the 
general diffusion of European know- 
ledge, and the education given to youth 
(but not by the Baptist missionaries), 
there is now diffusing itself a capacity 
for receiving the truths of the Gospel, 
and, consequently, a tendency to re- 
ceive them. 

The missionaries say they follow the 
example of the apostles, and preach 
the Gospel among the heathen as they 
did. But the apostles were gifted with 
the power of working miracles, for the 
express purpose of convincing their 
hearers of their Divine mission. In 
the first ages of the church, the rapid 
propagation of the Gospel was a con- 
tinued miracle. The most ingenious 
sceptics have been baffled in their at- 
tempts to account for this phenomenon 
on natural causes ;* and the super- 
natural means employed are distinctly 
explained by the apostles. But it is 
now universally admitted, that the age 
of miracles, understood in the sense of 
extraordinary interpositions, is past; and 
that, like all other things, the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel is affected by those 
general laws which govern the opera- 
tions of the human mind, and regulate 
the course of human affairs. 

According to one view of the matter 
taken by these missionaries, the imme- 
diate conversion of the heathen is a 
thing of awful and imperious neces- 
sity. They more than insinuate—nay, 
some of them broadly assert— the hor- 
rible and blasphemous doctrine, that 
the whole human race is devoted to 
perdition except those who receive the 
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message of the Gospel. 


Mr. Ellis 
speaks of “ FIVE HUNDRED MILLIONS 


of human souls perishing for lack of 
knowledge !’—-With such persons we 
do not think it necessary to argue ; 
and, believing that our merciful Crea- 
tor will deal with us in another life 
according to the means of obtaining 
religious light which he has vouchsafed 
to us in this, we shall hold, with 
Bishop Heber, and the enlightened 
men of his persuasion, who have done 
so much good in the East Indies, that 
the only effectual way to propagate the 
Gospel among the heathen is,—not to 
preach the doctrines of Christianity to 
men who are either totally ignorant, or 
in whose minds the dogmas of another 
faith have taken root and grown fora 
whole lifetime,—not to outrage the 
religious feelings of such persons by 
blaspheming their gods and deriding 
their most sacred observances,— not to 
seduce children from their parents, and 
render their converts outcasts from 
society,—not to injure their comforts 
by interfering with their necessary la- 
bour or prohibiting their innocent re- 
creations ;—but, by diffusing among 
the whole community the arts and 
knowledge of enlightened Europe, 
and by the careful education of the 
rising generation, to place them in a 
capacity to judge between truth and 
falsehood, and to weigh the evidence, 
both extrinsic and internal, of the dog- 
mas of their fathers and the doctrines 
of those teachers, to whom, besides, 
they must feel that they have been in- 
debted for all the knowledge that has 
raised them so much higher in the 
scale of intelligence than those who 
have gone before them. 

The people of England shew their 
zeal in the great cause of the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel by the liberality 
with which they contribute to the 
Missionary Societies. But zeal loses 
its merit, as well as its utility, when 
misdirected ; for it is our duty, not 
merely to contribute aid, but to in- 
quire how far our contributions are 
usefully employed. If we do not, our 
zeal is as little meritorious as the 
charity of those who lazily scatter 
their alms about the streets, without 
putting themselves to the trouble (in 
which alone true charity consists) of 
seeking for deserving objects in the 








* Gibbon, &c. 
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abodes of poverty. We think wehave add, that those orders who are most 
said enough to shew that the exertions enlightened, and most useful, are not 
of different orders of missionaries are those who are loudest in their calls for 
made with very different degrees of assistance, or who obtain the largest 
judgment and success; and we may _ share of it. 


A SONG OF GREECE, 


Lanp of the brave and free, the wise and good! 
Land of the loved, the mighty, and the strong! 
Whose hills are verdant with immortal blood, 
And hallow’d with high song ! 
Land of the unforgotten, let me raise 
A pean to thy praise! 


Land of the pillar’d temple, and the shrine 
Where stood the glory of the sculptor’s hand — 
Groups of the godlike, lovely, and divine, 
In many a sacred band 
Praxiteles created, Phidias form’d, 
And all but life had warm’d! 


Land in whose shrines the gods have found a home! 
Land in whose temples Pallas loved to dwell! 
Land in whose streams—the Naiads loved to roam, 
Blowing the wreathe’d shell ! 
Land of the classic tale, the mythic lay, 
How have they passed away ! 


Land of the Porch, where stood the men of old 
Giving the listening people thought and sense — 
Where wisdom was not barter’d out for gold, 
And truth gave no offence! 
Land in whose groves philosophy was sung, 
And art and science sprung! 


Land where the earth is lovely, and the sea, 
Like a young bride, all joyful in her smiles! 
Where the sun loved to shine upon the free, 
Over her thousand isles, 
Her Parian marble, and her Scion wine, 
And Sappho’s song divine ! 


Land where the mountains tower into the skies — 
Such as wild Athos of the cloud-capt brow! 
Land of the beautiful !— where Tempe lies, 
Is there not beauty now ? 
Yes !—§in each stream, and wood, and vale, and hill, 
Thou art as lovely still. 


Land of the olive-grove and spreading vine, 
Where purple grapes in tempting clusters hung! 
O! for a brimming cup of Samian wine, 
Such as Anacreon sung — 
That I might pour my soul into the song, 
Fast as the measures throng. 
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Land where the virgins were divinely fair, 
Maddening the heart with beauty far too strong 
For such as our degenerate hearts to bear, 
Save in the light of song !— 
Where eyes, that flash’d their lightning on the slave, 
Beamed on the free and brave — 


Where lips were cloth’d with smiles, and looks out-spoke 
A feeling, and a passion, too intense 
To be suppress’d, or bridled, by a yoke 
Thrown o’er the enamour’d sense ! — 
Where the heart panted, and the heaving breast 
Rose suing to be prest. 


O! for the Pyrrhic dance —the loved of yore, 
When sandal-footed virgins half reveai’d 
A loveliness, whose beauty dazzled more 
Than veils and wreaths conceal’d ! — 
And the dark tresses, and the limbs of white, 
Shone with a robe of light. 


Land of Homeric song! whose fields were trod 
By men of strength, the mighty in the war! 
Chiefs of the phalanx, each in arms a god, 
Such as old Ilion saw — 
Beating their way along the thickest fight, 
With a resistless might. 


The Persian king rode on through armed bands, 
Through ranks of glittering spears and falchions bright, 


Of nameless myriads, come from all the lands 
That fear’d the great king’s might : — 
Kingdoms and nations, famed in war and peace, 

Were join’d to conquer Greece. 


The Persian king in his war-chariot pass’d, 
His golden armour glistening in the sun ; 
Far as his eye could reach his slaves were class’d — 
He fancied all was done. 
“ What power,” he cried, “ could triumph over kings ?” — 
The might that freedom brings! 


The Persian king on Agaleos stood, 
Watching his ships upon the foamy waves ; 
Fleet after fleet went sailing o’er the flood, 
Mann’d (O! not mann’d!) by slaves. 
Could aught resist an armament like this ? — 
Ask it of Salamis. 


The Persian king his mountain rest has left — 
(Ere the sun set, no more the king look’d on) — 
Where stands the fleet that o’er the ocean swept ? 
Where are the millions gone ? — 
All captive — fled — or swallow’d in the sea — 
And Greece again is free! 


Where can we find such heroes? — where can dwell— 
In what far land —what undiscovered coast — 
Like the devoted band — like those who fell 
Beneath the Persian host? 
O! for a few Thermopyle has known, 
And Greece holds still her own! 
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O! for the glorious days that once have been ! 
Mycale— Plateea— ye the days can tell ! 
O! for the mighty men those days have seen! 

O! for the dead that fell, 
When the invader led his hosts of slaves, 
To find in Greece their graves ! 



















O! for Miltiades, and those'who fought 
At Marathon, where still the invaders lie ! 

O! for the brave Leonidas, who taught 
Three hundred how to die ! 

O! for the Macedonian, and the might, 

That made the world his right! 






Raise high the pean, men of Hellas! raise 
The song of triumph on the trumpet blast! 
Sing the immortal deeds of other days — 

The mighty of the past! 
O! ifthe light, that round such deeds is thrown, 
Could glorify your own! 


Where are her temples, where her columns, where 
Her sacred groves, and her oracular shrines ? 
The shady fig-trees and the corn-fields there ? 

Where are her clustering vines ? — 
Mourn, mourn for Hellas — all is overthrown ! 
All that she loved is gone! 


















Long has been silent the Arcadian flute, 
To which the dark-eyed virgins loved te come ! 
Delphos and Ephesus — ye too are mute! 

Your oracles are dumb! 
Her cities are a desert, red with blood, 
To shew where once they stood. 


Mourn, mourn for Hellas! fallen from her power — 
Fallen from the splendour of her early days! 
Where dwells the freedom, that was once her dower, 

Her glory, and her praise ?— 
Not on the land she loved, once bright and fair — 
For chains and slaves are there. 


Yet, though her sons dishonour and disgrace 
The immortality their sires possess’d, 

O! shall it then those brighter gifts displace 
By which mankind are blest ? — 

The mighty wisdom, and the undying strains, 

Whose glory still remains ? 











Never !—O, never!—for in every time, 
Man shall adore its beauty and its worth, 
And look with favour on the sunny clime, 

That gave her learning birth ; — 
All other things, like mists, may pass away, 
Yet shall not these decay. 


Hellas ! I mourn that, here, the honour’d throng 
Of living minstrels, of immortal lays, 
Should leave this humble and unworthy song 
To chronicle thy praise : — 
O! would some bard arise with song and name 
More worthy of thy fame ! 
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PIE-CRUST; OR, ARCHITECTURAL MADNESS.* 


Tuere is a certain proverb about meat 
and cooks, which, mutatis mutandis, is 
equally applicable to printers; since, 
notwithstanding the veneration we have 
for the press, —“ the palladium of our 
liberties,” and so forth,—we cannot 
help thinking that he who sends us 
cooks sends us printers also. Here 
have we been fuming and fretting, 
uttering strange oaths and unholy ex- 
pletives, over this egregious volume, 
mixed with not a few ejaculations far 
from complimentary to Peter Legh; 
and all for what?—merely because a 
most villanous blunder in the title-page 
had so bewildered us, that we fairly 
wished Peter and his book, printers 
and publishers inclusive, lodged with 
the cook-sender. Many extraordinary 
typographical errors are upon record— 
some exceedingly entertaining, but 
not one to be compared with what we 
here meet with. ‘This very book ex- 
hibits a tolerable number, besides those 
noticed in the list of errata; as we 
stumble every now and then on such 
odd-looking words as “ Evlyn,” “ palas- 
tre,” “rithm,” “tryglyphs,” “‘ cartooze,” 
and many others; which, if intended 
as innovations in orthography, will, 
like Elphinstone’s, hardly supersede the 
more vulgar mode of spelling. These 
may, or may not, be blunders of the 
press: but the important error that has 
so stirred our wrath is evidently a 
misprint, and a most tremendous one 
itis; for the title-page would give us 
to understand that the work is “ writ- 
ten with a view to restore architecture 
to the dignity it had in Greece ;” 
whereas we have only to cast our eyes 
on the opposite frontispiece to be con- 
vinced that the author could never 
have intended to assert such a palpable 
untruth and inconsistency, the two 
designs there exhibited not having the 
remotest resemblance to the Grecian, 
or indeed any other style with which 
We are acquainted, except that of the 
loy-man and _pastry-cook. No; we 
are morally certain the author intended 
to say, “ written with a view to advance 
architecture to the dignity of Pre- 
crust.” Thus corrected, the meaning 


becomes intelligible enough, as does 
also the scope of the whole work, which 
we take to be neither more nor !ess than 
a very pleasant jeu-d'esprit, and a par- 
ticularly clever piece of mystification. 
Until we had detected this most 
unaccountable mistake of the press, 
we exclaimed that Peter Legh, Esq., 
M.A., was stark mad, raving mad, 
incurably mad ; nay, conceived that he 
owned it himself,—he plainly denoting 
by the letters M.A., affixed to his 
name, that he was a Mad Architect. 
Now, however, we give him credit for 
being a capital joker, a perfect master 
of irony, a superlative hoaxer, a “ right 
merrie, conceited fellow,” and one 
of infinite humour; for his book is in 
reality a satire upon the pedantry of 
the twaddling school of critics, who 
prose about symmetry, eurythm, pro- 
portion, harmony, &c. without attach- 
ing a single idea to the words; and on 
the fancies and conceits of those who 
pretend to imitate the antique by cock- 
neyfying it. While he takes off the 
mystical jargon and philosophical cant 
of the former admirably, he is no less 
happy in the exquisite drollery with 
which he mimics the latter gentry, ex- 
patiating first on the beauty of Grecian 
architecture, and then caricaturing it,— 
crying up, in a fit of ecstasy, the un- 
rivalled majesty and grace of its orders, 
and afterwards substituting hop-poles 
for columns, and the stumps of brooms 
for capitals, —one minute descanting 
in laboured phraseology on the pro- 
priety and harmony of the Dorie “ ¢ra- 
beation,” the next exhibiting entablatures 
of unmatched absurdity—shelf tow- 
ering above and projecting over shelf. 
The only similar piece of pleasautry 
we are acquainted with is an exceed- 
ingly clever little book, published five 
or six years ago, under the title of 
“ Hints to Churchwardens ;” where, 
under the pretence of furnishing ex- 
amples how old churches ought to be 
“* beautified,” the writer covertly ridi- 
cules the various absurdities and hor- 
rible freaks committe] by bricklayers 
and carpenters, with the connivance, 
perhaps at the instigation, of such 
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erudite and tasteful judges of architec- 
ture as Hobbs the butcher, and _ his 
colleague, Oakley the tanner. 

That performance, however, is not 
to be compared with the present one ; 
for, besides being far more exten- 
sive and varied, this latter assumes 
a tone of such serious earnestness, 
the make-believe is kept up so well, 
that, as we have already confessed, it 
actually imposed upon, and certainly 
bewildered us. Mr. Legh’s book, more- 
over, assumes the character of a trea- 
tise de omni scibili, as regards matters 
of taste; since, besides discussing the- 
ories of beauty, it treats of love, dress, 
physiognomy, craniology, the imitation 
of nature, and various other profound 
topics; which, if they do not always 
illustrate the subject, serve, like the 
shades in a picture, to render the other 
parts comparatively light and lumi- 
nous. 

The very first page is an exquisite 
specimen of quiz. Beginning from the 
very beginning, he proceeds forthwith 
to discourse of the dignity, importance, 
antiquity, and universality of architec- 
ture, ina strain which carries conviction 
to every reader, that, after all, “ nothing 
like leather” is the practical philosophy 
of all human affairs. Some persons 
may opine, that all this being not par- 
ticularly new, and rather schoolboyish 
withal, might have been omitted with- 
out any disadvantage; and that this 
kind of argumentative eloquence should 
be left to the venders of Macassar oil, 
who so disinterestedly set forth the 
* inestimable blessing of a fine head of 
hair,” and daily inculcate the advan- 
tages the“ rising generation” will derive 
from duly cultivating the exterior of 
their sculls. The truth, however, is 
that Peter Legh is a sad rogue, and 
a wag; and that, although he pretends 
to be exceedingly grave, he is all the 
while laughing in his sleeve, and mi- 
micking the solemn oratory of preceding 
writers. Like another most eminent 
artist, the celebrated Ude, who has 
laboured hard to convince us of the 
dignity of cookery, and that a good 
dinner is not a very bad thing—which, 
by the by, John Bull was never much 
inclined to dispute, — these gentry 
consider it indispensably necessary on 
every occasion to propitiate us so 
strongly in favour of architecture, that 
their very anxiety to vindicate its claims 
is apt to beget an awkward kind of 
suspicion ; as when at the Old Bailey 
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an “ unfortunate” gentleman produces a 
number of witnesses to his excellent 
character, we naturally infer that he is 
a greater rogue than ordinary. We 
cannot help, therefore, considering this 
course at least injudicious; more 
especially when, as here happens, the 
defence, if we may so term it, is only 
“ damnable iteration” of what has been 
already repeated ad nauseam. Mr. 
Legh’s object, however, cannot well be 
misunderstood ; his intention being ob- 
viously to prevent the recurrence of the 
offence, by setting it in a highly ludi- 
crous light. 

It is high time that this kind of ex- 
quisite fooling should be laid aside, 
except on occasions like the present, 
where the joke is palpable. At this 
time of day the world hardly wants 
solemn assurance that eating and drink- 
ing are both pleasant and necessary, 
that sunshine is rather more agreeable 
than fog, or that the art of building 
can boast of some antiquity, and of 
some degree of utility too, seeing that 
we cannot very well shift without it. 
Not a little amusing, indeed, is it to 
observe the self-importance with which 
writers on architecture have thought fit 
to insist so strongly upon the circum- 
stance of its greater antiquity com- 
pared with sculpture and painting. 
* In this respect,” says Mr. Legh, “ it 
takes precedence of agriculture itself;” 
but, alas! if we come to the jealous 
question of pedigree, there is another 
art that dates much higher than both, 
namely, that of breeches-making ; con- 
sequently the circumstance of seniority 
is not a particularly flattering one. 

For our own part, we cannot help 
thinking that this said stickling for 
precedency and rank between the dif- 
ferent arts is neither very edifying nor 
very dignified. Why cannot each be 
content to rest on its own merits, with- 
out contending for a rigmarole kind of 
optimism — an exclusive supremacy 
over the rest? Comparisons of this 
nature are doubly “ odorous” — not the 
less so because they are exceedingly 
stale—since the vindication of one class 
implies the inferiority of the others. 
Surely the three heads of the Cerberus, 
art, might be content to wag, cheek by 
jowl, in amicable fraternity, without 
continually growling, snarling, and 
snapping at each other, to the annoy- 
ance of sober people like ourselves, 
and to the great diversion of the mis- 
chievous. But no; the architect va- 
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urs and blusters about the superior 
antiquity, utility, and importance of 
his art, asserting that those of the 
sculptor and painter are only the hand- 
maids to it. The sculptor, on the 
other hand, contends that his is by far 
the nobler of the three, and looks down 
with disdain upon measurers of co- 
lumns and daubers of faces; while, 
not to be behindhand with either, the 
painter considers them both as mere 
stone-masons, and modestly declares 
that his is the divine art to which even 
poetry itself ought to bow,—what the 
poet can but vaguely hint at, the pencil 
exhibits in all its loveliness of form 
and colour. Then, again, comes the 
engraver, as a fourth competitor in the 
squabble, sneering at “ large mindless 
pictures,” and pointing to thelittle prints 
of the Annuals as the real triumphs and 
chefs-d’'auvre of art.* It is fortunate, 
too, if the poet and the musician do 
not step in to increase the hubbub of 
this strange affray, by putting forth 
their respective claims as paramount. 
Now really this a very babyish kind 
of proceeding—not a whit more sensi- 
ble than that of two children: “ What 
a beautiful orange mine is!” cries Tom. 
“Yes, but not so good as mine,” re- 
plies Dick. Thereupon Tom begins 
to blubber, and to appeal to mamma; 
till the sentence of mamma in favour 
of Tom’s orange sets Dick a-blubber- 
ing too in his turn; and the scene of 
fraternal discord terminates by their 
both being turned out of the room in 
disgrace. 

Would that there were some mamma, 
or some alma mater, whose authority 
might interpose to preserve a little 
of decent order among the naughty, 
quarrelsome children of art, and to 
teach them to suck their oranges in 
peace! Still even this puerile jealousy 
is amusing, if not very commendable 
in itself: it furnishes the public with 
something to laugh at, and it supplies 
an incessant theme on which the dis- 
putants may wrangle till the Greek 
calends. It is curious to observe the 
Workings of that singular esprit de corps 
which administers such consolatory 
flattery to the vanity of understrappers 
in all professions. By a very accom- 
modating species of logic, such gentry 
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take to themselves all the merit of their 
respective castes: the man who fills 
the “poet’s corner” in a newspaper, 
conceives himself to be as much more 
noble than—we will not say the con- 
cocter of paragraphs, but—the most 
eloquent debater in the house, as poetry 
is superior to prose; the taker of 
likenesses talks of Titian and Vandyck 
as his equals; the painter of monkeys 
conceives himself entitled to claim 
brotherhood with Raphael; the fiddler 
feels that he is of the same profession 
as Handel and Mozart; and the play- 
wright receives every expression of 
admiration for the genius of Shake- 
Speare as a compliment to himself. 
“* How we apples swim !” is the motto 
of all such people; who, after the 
manner of high-life-below-stairs gentry, 
assume to themselves an insufferable 
consequentiality on the strength of their 
masters’ rank. Hence it is that the 
newspapers eternally pester us with 
paragraphs about actors, singers, and 
farce-mongers, and record the feats 
against time of such scribblers as 
Moncrieff, who begins a piece one 
day, which is performed on the next, 
and forgotten on the third. 

Architects, among others, have been 
by no means backward in preferring 
their claim for this species of imputable 
honour; nor have they forgotten to 
force upon our attention, over and 
over again, all the fine things that have 
been said in favour of their art, and 
what it is able to accomplish; yet one 
thing they certainly do seem to forget 
altogether, which is, that if the art itself 
possesses such infinite powers and in- 
exhaustible resources, it certainly re- 
dounds little to their own credit when 
they themselves display the imbecility 
and inanity they so frequently do. They 
pretend to feast our eyes with sym- 
metry, proportion, eurythm, harmony, 
grace, grandeur; but it turns out a 
kind of Barmecide’s feast of mere words 
and empty dishes, since it rarely hap- 
pens that their own works exhibit any 
one of those qualities— oftentimes the 
very reverse of them all. Even where, 
like Smirke, they give us the form of 
the antique, it is without feeling, with- 
out finish, without character. ‘This is 
at least reversing the devil’s policy, 





* If the reader wishes to see a specimen of the arguments employed to prove the 
superiority of engraving over painting, he may find a very diverting one in Reynolds’s 
Dramatic Annual :” it is, in fact, the most comic thing in the whole book, — irre- 
sistibly laughable, although the writer did not so intend it. 






















































































































































































































































































































































who is said to find fault with the water 
when he cannot swim; for most modern 
architects unwittingly betray their own 
incompetency as egregiously as a per- 
former would do, who, after praising 
his instrument as one of miraculous 
power, should produce from it all kinds 
of grunting, dissonant sounds. Verily, 
gentlemen, until you can do better 
yourselves, it will be more discreet to 
say as little about the wonderful capa- 
bilities of your art as possible; or 
rather, to adopt the diabolical policy 
we have just alluded to, and to shift 
the blame from your own shoulders to 
those of the art itself. 

So far from forgetting Mr. Peter 
Legh, we have all this while borne him 
in mind, for his prints will be found 
to furnish a most striking case in point ; 
so very apt an illustration, in fact, of 
the simile in the preceding paragraph, 
that he seems to have intended them 
expressly for our purpose. By a most 
extraordinary kind of ingenuity he has 
succeeded in convincing us, that a fine- 
toned organ may be made to rival the 
twanging of a jew’s-harp, or the still 
ruder music of marrow-hones and 
cleavers. Dull-witted persons may be 
of opinion that it is hardly worth while 
to build organs for the sake of obtaining 
such melody, or to study architecture 
upon philosophical principles in order 
to violate every principle of taste and 
common sense by such incoherent, 
villanous deformities as idle boys draw 
at school upon their slates. We, too, 
are of the same way of thinking; but 
we are also certain that Mr. Legh 
must intend these absurdities as a 
banter on the followers of Vitruvius, 
or those who apply a great deal of 
study and pains-taking to produce 
sheer insipidity and vulgarity, and 
who, having certain lessons by rote, 
apply them, parrot-like, quite hap- 
hazard ; in short, on the pie-crust school 
of designers—very notable persons in 
their way, but not much addicted to 
thinking —column-drawing automata, 
without ideas, but with a tolerable 
stock of ready cut-and-dry reasons; 
or, in lieu of them, furnished with a 
decent supply of little vagaries. 

We shall now examine some of the 
whimsical opinions Mr. Legh has here 
set forth, and we think we shall con- 
vince our readers that they exhibit no 
small degree of originality and bold- 
ness, at the same time that they are 
admirably calculated to further the 
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principal object of his book; namely, 
to expose the egregious twaddle in 
which writers on architecture almost 
universally indulge. After expressing, 
in the most unqualified terms, his ad. 
miration of the Grecian orders, he 
alleges against the Ionic, “that the 
volutes of the capital, design them how 
you may, can never aid the idea of 
support ; whether you make them pa- 
rallel with the architrave, as in the 
older specimens, or whether they pro- 
ceed from the corner, in the direction 
of radii to the circle of the shaft’s girt, 
as in the more modern examples, their 
tactic inefficiency is equally apparent.” 
Without stopping to comment on the 
awkwardness of such expressions as 
“ the circle of the shaft’s girt,” or the 
quaintness of such terms as “ tactic 
inefticiency,”’ we shall merely observe, 
that the objection is not only very 
hypercritical in itself, but is absolutely 
laughable, when we look at the droll 
columns we find in figs. XLVI. and 
XLVIII., and numerous others, the 
“tactic efficiency” of whose capitals no 
eye can possibly discover. To require 
that the volutes themselves should di- 
rectly aid the idea of support, is exacting 
too much : if, while they give importance 
and elegance to the capital, and offer a 
pleasing contrast both to the shaft and 
architrave, they do not counteract the 
idea of support, but, on the contrary, 
rather seem to give stability to the 
whole column, by repeating nearly the 
dimensious of the base, and thereby 
rendering the diminution of the upper 
extremity of the shaft more apparent, 
we may surely be allowed to praise it, 
without any qualification or reluctance. 
So far, too, are we from thinking that 
this order does not admit of so many 
varieties as the Doric, that, in our 
opinion, it is susceptible of still greater 
diversity; because, although it cer- 
tainly does not allow such a difference 
in the proportion of the shaft as two 
or more diameters, it offers sufticient 
latitude in this respect, and a consider- 
ably greater in every other, especially 
in the capital, where, to say nothing of 
numerous other particulars, a more 
complex structure affords scope for 
such inexhaustible variety. Were we 
inclined to doubt this, we have only to 
examine the two examples of this order 
furnished by the Erectheum and the 
temple of Minerva Polias at Athens: 
the capitals are so nearly alike in their 
ornamental detail, that an unpractised 
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eye will hardly be able to distinguish 
any difference whatever, except in the 
moulding that divides the necking from 
the shaft; yet, when we come to exa- 
mine them, we discover a decidedly 
distinct character, arising from the 
different proportions of the necking 
itself, and of the volutes and _ inter- 
volute, or the interval between them. 
The number of spirals, again, and 
surfaces of the mouldings described by 
them ; the size and shape of the eye of 
the volute, that is, whether it is concave, 
plain, or convex ; the greater or lesser 
depth of the interspirals ; the mode in 
which the hypotrachelion, or necking, 
is ornamented, or else the absence of 
ornament on that part,—- offer such 
numerous combinations, even without 
at all innovating upon or departing 
from the original idea, that it would 
be a task of no little time and labour 
to enumerate all the variations we 
might thus obtain. The many very 
beautiful compositions for Ionic capi- 
tals we have seen, by Mr. G. Maddox, 
prove to us the possibility of deviating 
considerably from all existing examples 
of the antique, without losing any of 
its spirit, although we should not ad- 
here to its very letter. The addition 
ofa base to the column in this order 
becomes also another source of variety, 
as that part likewise admits of consider- 
able latitude. As far, therefore, as re- 
gards detail, if not its general propor- 
tions, the Ionic must be admitted to 
afford even more diversity than its 
predecessor. 

The next opinion Mr. Legh advances 
with regard to this order is a more 
extraordinary one. ‘ Having then 
assumed,” he says, “so elegant, and 
so fanciful, and so peculiar a feature 
(the volutes), it is necessary that, as 
soon as the eye is relieved by the con- 
trast of the straight architrave, a similar 
idea should be carried on in the next 
conspicuous member; hence we find, 
that in the best specimens the frieze 
harmonises with it, in being also of a 
curvilinear form: this, therefore, though 
necessary for the character and nature 
ofthe order, has the same inefficiency 
In its taxis that the volute has. This 
circumstance may, however, be con- 
sidered rather a beauty than a defect, as 
it carries on an idea of a similar degree 
of taxis throughout.” This is abso- 
lutely startling. Mad Mr. Legh pro- 
fessed himself an admirer of the Roman 
and Italian school, we should have 
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known at once what to make of this 
passage; but that one who contends 
for the superiority of Grecian archi- 
tecture should write in this strain, 
passes our comprehension. The curvi- 
linear or pulvinated frieze occurs in 
not a single Grecian example, and yet 
he says that we find it in the Best 
SPECIMENS; we must, therefore, per 
force, conclude that he considers such 
debased, vitiated, spurious, frivolous 
specimens as that in the baths of Dio- 
cletian, and those of Palladio and his 
followers, preferable to either the Athe- 
nian or Asiatic Ionic. We admit, 
indeed, that his reasoning is suf- 
ficiently ingenious—that he has as- 
signed a very good d privri argument 
to prove that a curved frieze ought to 
harmonise with the capital better than 
a flat one: it is a pity, therefore, that 
the actual effect contradicts his theory. 
Hiad he duly considered the very great 
difference that exists between the two 
parts, not only as to their office and 
destination, but also their relative mass, 
we think he would have discovered 
that the degree of similarity between 
the contour of the frieze and that of 
the volutes, so far from contributing 
to harmony, produces a disagreeable 
repetition of the same profiles, applied 
to members that have nothing whatever 
in common. Plausible as it appears 
at first sight, his conclusion is too 
much in the style of ‘ who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat.” He has 
neither attended to those circumstances 
which, independently of their lesser di- 
mensions, render the volutes so emi- 
nently graceful and ornamental, and 
which cannot possibly be introduced 
into the frieze; nor has he con- 
sidered that the face of the volute is 
not convex, and that, in order to di- 
minish the appearance of heaviness 
that would arise from the baluster 
side of the capital being a uniform 
convex surface, it is greatly reduced in 
every direction, and the surface itself 
further varied both by channels and 
mouldings. There is another strong 
objection against the curved frieze, 
which even Mr. Legh himself admits, 
namely, its impropriety, or, as he ex- 
presses it, its inefficiency in taxis, as, 
so far from supporting the original 
idea and intention of this member of 
the entablature, it altogether disguises 
them, and substitutes confusion, weak- 
ness, and clumsiness, for intelligible 
simplicity, consistency, and clegance. 
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We may appreciate Mr. Legh’s own 
consistency and taste, when we look 
at the representation he has given of 
this order, which is in every respect 
as unlike what it pretends to be as 
can well be imagined. 

Nevertheless he professes the utmost 
admiration of the exquisite taste dis- 
played by the Greeks; and by way of 
convincing us of the value of his testi- 
mony, proceeds to quote the order 
employed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, as a chaste 
and perfect model of the Corinthian ! 
It certainly possesses that harmony 
and that “similar degree of taxis 
throughout” which our theorising crit’c 
so greatly admires—the foliaged frieze 
re-echoing, as nearly as possible, the 
idea of the capital; yet when he re- 
commends this example for its beau- 
tiful simplicity, and goes on imme- 
diately afterwards to remind us that 
the Greeks were always careful that 
luxuriance of mere ornament should 
not destroy the purity and simplicity 
of their compositions, we cannot help 
thinking that he unintentionally fur- 
nishes us with a most entertaining 
instance of the mal-d-propos. 

One of his notions with regard to 
this order is, that the “ indicial features” 
of its capital, the acanthus leaves, con- 
vey the idea of support, and that much 
of their beauty is evidently derived 
from their seeming to press up and 
strengthen the part they serve to deco- 
rate. Now, although we are far from 
being disposed to quarrel with any 
thing that may increase our admiration 
of the rich effect of this capital, by 
shewing that even its decoration is 
not without obvious utility, we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that the 
foliage has the degree of “tactic ef- 
ficiency” Mr. Legh imputes to it. 
Ever in extremes, our author must 
either find a subtle reason for every 
thing, however trifling, or else he rejects 
reason altogether, and indulges in the 
wildest freaks or extravagances. Like 
most superstitious persons—and his 
professed reverence for the antique 
seems to be mere empty superstition— 
he is over-scrupulous on unimportant 
points, while he is grossly latitudinarian 
in essentials; which no one who has 
seen his book can for a single moment 
deny. We have already laid before 
our readers some instances of his in- 
consistency and _self- contradiction ; 
we may now remark that, after so 
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strongly recommending the pulvinated 
frieze as best suited to the character 
of the Ionic, and after extolling the 
Walbrook Coriuthian, he adds, in 
almost the next page, that the Grecian 
orders have been sadly corrupted in 
modern times! 

When he comes, however, to speak 
of the anthropostyle, or Caryatic order, 
we find that even the Greeks themselves 
do not satisfy him. “ As we have,” 
says he, “ no approved specimens of 
these (Caryatides), fig. VIII. is intro- 
duced merely to give an idea of them.” 
No approved specimen, Mr. Legh? 
that is really passing strange! Surely 
the one furnished by the triple temple 
in the acropolis of Athens deserves to 
pass for such ; at all events, it might 
have served your purpose merely to 
give an idea of what Caryatides are. 
Yet, since our friend Peter has so gene- 
rously, and in such an uncalled-for 
manner, volunteered an idea of his 
own, we can do no less than examine 
it; and, faith! if it be not exactly one 
of the wonders of the world, it is a 
most extraordinary wonder in its way: 
not, perhaps, a miracle of art — truly 
a miracle of absurdity. We must beg 
the reader to picture to his mind’s eye 
four queer-looking pedestals, hoisted 
upon four clumsy blocks ; and then 
again, hoisted upon the aforesaid pe- 
destals four virgins;—no ; four big- 
bellied, drunken dames, who are en- 
abled to retain their elevated station 
only by their hands being, fortunately 
for them, tied behind them, and fas- 
tened to the posts against which they 
reel. These approved specimens of the 
fair sex support an entablature ; or, to 
adopt the phraseology of the volume 
itself, a trabeation, evidently borrowed, 
not from Greece, but from the tester 
of some old-fashioned bed. Upon 
looking again, we are not quite certain 
whether this portion of the idea be not 
from a pie ;—yes, there it is, pie and 
pie-crust into the bargain. 


*« And is not this a dainty pie to set 
before a king !” 


Truly is it a noble device, a rare 
idea, a most spirited design ; and we 
hope ere long to behold it adopted for 
what it is so admirably adapted, to wit, 
the front of a gin-shop, where the 
reeling, big-bellied ladies would be 
perfectly in character, and quite at 
home. We were wrong, after all, and 
the sly rogue Peter is right; this isa 
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specimen of “ tactic efficiency,” com- 
bining utility and “decor,” eurythm 
and symmetry, such as neither ancients 
nor moderns have ever before con- 
ceived. 

Of the genuine pie-crust style, the 
succeeding plates furnish equally no- 
table, rare, and curious instances. 
flere Mr. Legh is himself the great 
exemplar whom he draws. Leaving 
behind him, at immeasurable distance, 
the poor Greeks, whom, by the by, 
he treats, after all, somewhat scurvily, 
he serves up to us his own original 
architecture, choice peregrine inven- 
zioni, gigantic pieces of pastry, colossal 
patty-pans, and Titanic tarts. In most 
of these designs the crust forms a very 
conspicuous feature; yet, by way of 
variety, he occasionally borrows the 
idea of his roofs from dish-covers, for 
which, in return, they offer some new 
and appropriate patterns. Figures XV. 
and XVI. are remarkable instances of 
this same dish-cover style—a style, 
in fact, which our author has not 
enumerated, although he has divided 
architecture into numerous styles or 
schemes not noticed by other writers, 
such as the arrectarial, monotrabeal, 
fulcimental, pariefenestral, archicolum- 
nal, and sectional. 

Peter Legh is a truly daring adven- 
turer: in his quest of originality, he 
steers on without rudder or compass, 
yet nothing daunted, and reckless of 
squalls, rocks, or shallows. Far be it 
from us to censure him for his hardi- 
hood and spirit of enterprise; but 
there is a point at which hardihood 
becomes mere fool-hardiness — and 
such we fear it does in our ingenious 
friend’s case. Sorely are we afraid, 
too, that his over-vaulting ambition 
to distinguish himself in the field of 
invention and discovery, will produce 
what the newspapers term a re-action, 
and render others still less venture- 
some than before. Compared with 
Mr. Legh, both Borromini and Emlyn 
are tame and timid—nay, almost 
sober. One favourite idea of his, 
which deserves particular notice, and 
which alone would serve to characterise 
the manand his peculiar taste, istoapply 
to an entire cornice, or even to a whole 
“trabeation,” those curved forms which 
have hitherto been exclusively confined 
to mouldings and lesser details. By 
Way of appropriately recommending 
this novel practice, he introduces the 
subject by descanting very enthusiasti- 
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cally on the beauty of the mouldings 
in Grecian architecture, observing that 
few of them are curved, from which 
he argues that small mouldings of that 
description are nearly useless; and 
thence proceeds to infer the very 
reverse of what we should anticipate 
from such premises, namely, that 
curved forms of all kinds are suitable 
for very large members —for the archi- 
trave, the frieze, or the cornice, or, as 
we have already hinted, for the whole 
entablature ! 

Any other person would have, per- 
haps, contented himself with the honour 
of being the first to propound so bold 
a novelty; but Mr. oe squares his 
practice by his preaching —at least in 
this instance, if not upon all occasions, 
and brings his theory to the test of 
ocular demonstration. He accordingly 
gives us several designs, where the 
parts we have mentioned are made in 
form of scotias, cavettos, ovolos, cyma- 
rectes, cyma-reversas, and other com- 
binations of curves! The effect may 
easily be conceived : it is totally dis- 
similar from that of every other style ; 
for in no other do we meet with any 
thing so directly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of architectural composition. 

It is really surprising, that a writer 
who lays such stress on the qualities 
of utility and taxis, (which latter may 
be interpreted a s gnificancy of ordi- 
nance, indicating the natural origin and 
olfice of each part,) should not perceive 
that what he here suggests is quite at 
variance with them, —that large bulging, 
or hollowed-out entablatures, so far 
from expressing a rational mode of 
construction, betray unmeaning ca- 
price; that, except in buildings upon 
a sinall scale, they would prove nearly 
impracticable—at least occasion a very 
great increase of labour and expense, 
with a proportionably greater waste of 
material. So far, therefore, there is 
little danger that freaks of this kind 
will ever be put into execution. 
Curved forms, particularly those com- 
pound ones which are in such favour 
with him—see the entablature given 
to fig. XLIV.—are decidedly unfit 
for the service here assigned them. 
They produce, moreover, a prepos- 
terously heavy and clumsy appearance 
if convex; and if concave, that of in- 
solidity and weakness. That in general 
curve lines are more playful and 
graceful than straight ones, we do not 
pretend to dispute; yet this doctrine 
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must be interpreted cum grano salis, 
otherwise it would lead to the most 
palpable absurdities. Their very play- 
fulness is contrary to the character of 
repose or strength, except in the case 
of the arch and dome, where curvature 
aids the idea of stability, and recom- 
mends itself by its obvious utility and 
fitness; but these are the only instances 
in which curves can with any propriety 
be applied on a large scale ; and they 
must consequently be confined either 
to mere ornament, or to minor details, 
where, although they impart variety or 
grace, they do not counteract the lead- 
ing character. 

Those who are disposed to contend 
that such forms as are admitted to be 
beautiful per se, and which we find to 
be eminently so in many cases, must be 
so in all, ought also to be prepared to 
shew it by the clearest and most intel- 
ligible proofs. Yet the slightest re- 
flection will convince us that such a 
doctrine is repugnant to common sense. 
Even Mr. Peter Legh himself, who 
sets all architectural laws, except those 
of his own making, at defiance, has not 
ventured to give us sinuous columns in 
forms of chair-legs; neither has he 
made pillars tapering downwards 
nearly to a point, after the fashion of 
legs of tables. Nevertheless, in the 
articles of furniture just mentioned, 
those forms possess, besides propriety 
and elegance, that quality of decor, or 
character, which he has taken so much 
pains to analyse and explain. In the 
one instance, playfulness of contour, 
and the deviation from perpendicular 
lines of support, so far from being 
opposed to fitness or stability, rather 
aid it; in the other, the very reverse 
is the case. Without taking into ac- 
count the difference between wood and 
stone, the ratio of difference increases 
exceedingly in proportion to actual 
dimensions and weight; for although 
four legs are sufficient to support not 
only the fabric of a chair, but an addi- 
tional burden many times greater than 
the chair itself, a building so con- 
structed would, even if not actually in 
danger of falling, appear to be so. 
In like manner that wavy outline, or 
rather surface, which is so becoming 
in a small moulding, where it conveys 
an idea of lightness, is preposterously 
incongruous, heavy, and uncouth, when 
applied d la Peter Legh. 

A perfect polyhistor in architecture, 
and anxious to extend to every style 
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the advantage of his able advice and 
refined taste, our ingenious Peter Legh 
has undertaken to give “ some charac- 
ter”’ to Moorish architecture, “ the 
confusion of heaviness and lightness 
in which eccentric mode of building,” 
he assures us, “ makes it perfectly 
hideous.” This, for a gentleman of 
his transcendent abilities, is tolerably 
modest! Inconsistent as it may appear 
at first sight, that so very eccentric a 
person as he is should object to 
eccentricity in any thing else, it may 
be accounted for by a natural jealousy, 
and by the desire of engrossing that 
quality exclusively to himself. We 
will not, therefore, quarrel with him 
upon that score ; but we really cannot 
compliment him upon his “ attempt to 
give some character” to that style. 
Our bile, as we hardly need to observe, 
is not easily excited—we can endure 
to witness many freaks and vagaries 
with tolerable equanimity; neverthe- 
less, we are not altogether made of Job’s 
flesh, and therefore cannot suffer even 
PeterLegh tothink of churchwardenising 
the Alhambra without solemnly protest- 
ing against it. It is impossible for 
mere words to convey any idea of his 
design for improving that perfectly 
hideous species of architecture; no 
language can depict the character he 
has given it: we must, accordingly, 
content ourselves with pointing out 
only two particulars, namely, the sup- 
pression of all its characteristic embel- 
lishment, and an introduction of ordi- 
nary square-headed windows, with oval 
mezzanine ones above them! Still, 
Mr. Legh may be allowed to infer 
most logically that he is perfectly in 
the right, and we perfectly in the 
wrong ; for as the style he would reform 
is “ perfectly hideous,” and the one he 
would substitute perfectly unlike it, 
it should follow, as a natural conse- 
quence, that his must be perfectly 
beautiful. The only misfortune is, 
that his premises are perfectly false. 
For aught we can tell, there may be 
here again some unlucky blunder of 
the press—some perplexing interpo- 
lation of stray type. Yes! it must 
be so: three words have got out of 
the proper place—for remove them 
from where they now stand, and insert 
them three lines lower, the whole 
paragraph becomes excellent sense. 
We will therefore illuminate the reader 
by restoring the sentence to the genuine 
reading: “The rest of the design is 
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an attempt to give some character 
{of perfect hideousness | to this eccen- 
tric mode of building.” Thus cor- 
rected by the addition of the words 
within brackets, the meaning is not 
only intelligible, but veracious beyond 
dispute. Never was author so scurvily 
treated by the printers as our M.A.; 
for they have played the very deuce 
with his MS., and made him say what 
is contrary to all reason and conscience. 
Besides the instances of typographical 
inaccuracy we have already produced, 
we meet with some not very serious 
in any meaning of the term, being, 
on the contrary, not a little droll. 
Thus, at page 209, we meet with pigs 
where no one ever thought of looking 
for them, viz. in an orange. We have 
often heard of “ buying a pig ina poke,” 
but never before of buying one in an 
orange ; and if Mr. Legh deals in such 
porciferous fruit, we think he will not 
lack customers. 

Gothic architecture does not expe- 
rience much better treatment at the 
hands of our author than the Moorish, 
either as regards the opinion he has 
expressed of it, or the metamorphosis 
to which he proposes to subject it, by 
way of giving it externally greater 
consistency of “taxis.” His achieve- 
ments in this way can be appreciated 
only by examining figs. XIX. and L., 
which certainly convince us that his 
imagination soars above all sub/unar 
styles of art, and that he has struck out 
an entirely new path for himself, where 
there is little danger of his being jos- 
tled against by any one else. The only 
thing for which Mr. Legh has here 
condescended to be indebted to the 
ideas of others, is the practice of mak- 
ing the window apertures mere arched 
openings, without mouldings, mullions, 
or tracery. In our opinion, however, 
this is neither particularly beautiful in 
itself, although sanctioned by the clas- 
sical authority of the legitimate hole-in- 
the-wall system, of which so many 
examples are to be met with in Gothic 
cottages and fierce-looking castellated 
houses; nor is it altogether consistent 
with the dignity of so original a genius 
as he most unquestionably is. 

The mention of windows reminds 
us of what Mr. Legh terms, by no 
means improperly, the pariefenestral 
scheme of building, from its principal 
features being windows in a plain wall; 
which differs from the monotrabeal 
scheme, or that of a trabeation resting 
upon walls, only in the more conspi- 
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cuous display made by the windows 
themselves. We have nothing to object 
against his system of classification and 
discrimination ; it is certainly inge- 
nious, and will often be found very 
convenient; but we could wish he had 
been more happy in his examples. He 
can hardly be in earnest, we think, 
when he exhibits such queer things 
as figs. XXXVII. and XXXVIII. as 
specimens of any thing save the most 
unaccountable whimsies. We agree 
with him, that “to give specimens of 
all the different kinds of windows 
would be utterly impossible,” yet it 
hardly follows that he should therefore 
give us the very worst. Such, never- 
theless, are those he has introduced ; 
while in the latter of those two figures 
he has contrived to bring in one of the 
craziest ideas that even his own work 
furnishes; which is certainly saying 
no little. In the intervals between a 
series of ugly pediments to the win- 
dows, he has placed large broad- 
brimmed ovals, which at first sight we 
mistook for lesser windows; yet they 
cannot be intended for apertures of 
any kind, as there is a half-oval at 
each corner of the building. We are 
obliged, therefore, to conclude that 
they are designed merely as orna- 
ments ; and as they have exactly the 
form of dishes, we are inclined to 
fancy that Peter Legh means this as 
an appropriate elevation for a cook- 
shop. To say the truth, such a front 
would be exactly in character, espe- 
cially were Mr. Lance, and some of 
our other beef artists, employed to 
paint joints of meat within the said 
dishes, accompanied with suitable 
garnish on their ample borders. We 
must confess, however, that we do not 
know what could well be done with 
the two broken dishes we have men- 
tioned. That there is some meaning 
attached to them we have no doubt, 
but it is one our brains have not been 
able to discover. 

The very next page confirms us in 
the opinion of this being intended as a 
design for a cook-shop; because there 
Mr. Legh, who, like the melancholy 
Jaques, finds instruction in every 
thing, expressly mentions the blacking- 
shop by Temple Bar, which exhibits 
boot-jacks, blacking-bottles, and other 
symbols of the “black art,” so cele- 
brated by the poetical effusions of the 
renowned Robert Warren. This he 
adduces as a sample of what may be 
effected in what he denominates the 
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sectional scheme, the principal distinc- 
tion of which is that there is a series 
or succession of supports correspond- 
ing with the number of stories ; and he 
informs us that there is “no arch of 
any description, no support, and, in 
fact, no form that can possibly be con- 
ceived, that may not be pressed into 
the service.” After such an ultra- 
liberal opinion, Mr. Legh can expect 
no favour from the orthodox school, 
whose very hair must stand on end at 
such horribly profane doctrine; but 
we, being furnished with stronger 
nerves, will not anathematise the au- 
thor for such an opinion, especially as 
he has said no more than what any one 
else might have guessed, it being un- 
deniable that the most absurd forms and 
wildest conceits may be resorted to, if 
our only aim be novelty, without any 
restriction or condition. For our own 
part, we never doubted the feasibility 
of what our architectural oracle has 
here pointed out; much less can we or 
any one else dispute it, when we look 
at what he has here ventured to in- 
trust to our wondering eyes. Peter 
Legh has pressed into his own service 
not only some of the oddest forms that 
can be conceived, but many also that 
may be termed inconceivable. His 
oval dishes, his columns, his pie-crust 
roofs, may be classed with the former; 
of the latter, we meet with most egre- 
gious instances in figs. XXV., XL., 
and CII. What less prolific and exu- 
berant imagination than his own could 
have conceived such a porch as that in 
the first of these subjects—a porch 
with a triple nightcap on its head, 
which we suspect to be intended as a 
hieroglyphical joke on a poor old gen- 
tleman who resides at Rome, and who 
fancies that he is the successor of St. 
Peter. Fig. XL. is even more curious 
still, —if not a paragon, a very gorgon 
of architecture, full of tortuous snaky 
forms (vulgarly called crinkum-crank- 
ums), thatgive ita most terrifying as; ect. 
For want of more explicit information 
on the part of Mr. Legh, we can only 
wonder on, in the hopeless impossibi- 
lity of “conceiving” what he means, 
unless it be intended as a sample of a 
style he has not cared to mention, 
namely, the /unatic style, and that it 
is an elevation of a design for a bed- 
lam ; in which case, we do not scru- 
ple to say that it is surprisingly clever 
and speakingly characteristic. It has, 
however, been suggested to us by a 
friend learned in such matters, that the 
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whole idea is borrowed from a twelfth. 
cake-— from one of those huge prodi- 
gies of the cake-making art—an art, 
by the by, more tasteful than digni- 
fied — which, stuck over most liberally 
with mimetic devices and _polychro- 
matic spells, operate like fairy talis- 
mans on the affections of both good 
and naughty children. Our. friend’s 
conjecture has internal, or, we should 
say external, evidence in its favour; 
nor can it be denied that our ingenious 
artist has borrowed one idea from the 
pastry-cook, as the roof of the building 
is exactly in the form ofa mince-pie— 
and a handsomer design for the top of 
a mince-pie we should not desire to 
behold. If, too, Mr. Legh has bor- 
rowed some hints from the artist in 
pastry, the latter may derive not a few 
from him in return; so that will adjust 
the balance between them. 

On first looking at it, we imagined 
fig. CII. to be a “ Solomon’s temple,” 
or some magnificent affair of that kind, 
to be executed in flummery, according 
to the precepts of the once illustrious 
Hannah Glasse; and itis most certainly 
to the full as like Solomon’s temple as 
any of the drawings that pretend to 
describe it. Still, on reconsidering it, 
we give up this opinion altogether; 
for, on studying it a little more, we 
are convinced that it is intended for 
nothing more or less than a quiz upon 
Mr. Nash’s style. Among the other 
peculiarities of that distinguished ar- 
chitect which P. L. has here assembled 
together, we observe tlie arched 
meeting-house windows, and the spire 
of Langham Place church. This is 
witty enough, but wicked, and not a 
little indecorous withal in our friend 
Peter ; nay, we are almost tempted to 
give him up as a reprobate; for, 
although we have no objection to his 
other pleasantries and his general 
satire, we abhor every thing in the 
shape of personality — as our readers 
very well know. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that 
he beats Nash hollow, and that he 
up-piles structure upon structure, 
dome upon dome, in a more poetical 
than intelligible manner; so that, we 
fear, his spire would no sooner be up 
than it would come thundering to the 
ground, with a desperate alacrity in 
sinking, as did the poor Brunswick 
Theatre. We are sorely grieved thet 
we cannot do justice to this and many 
other curiosities of the same kind, with- 
out copying Mr. Legh’s plates; and 
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even were it convenient for us to do 
so, we should still be in very great 
perplexity, because, if we once began, 
we should not be able to stop until we 
had borrowed them all —a loan which 
neither our editor nor P. L. would con- 
sent to, although for very different 
reasons. 

We find we must retrograde a little, 
having omitted to speak of the two 
preceding designs (figs. C., CI.), each 
of which is exceedingly funny in its 
way, both with regard to “ tactic 
efficiency,” ‘ eurythmic diathesis,” 
“symmetric diathesis,” “ diathesis of 
form,” and every other imaginable 
kind of diathesis. The first of these 
exhibits a front without any entrance, 
or appearance of entrance, and is, 
therefore, we presume, a specimen of 
what our learned friend would style 
“impenetrable diathesis,” although he 
has, unfortunately, not enumerated it 
among the other species. Notwith- 
standing that this may be deemed a 
rather inconvenient mode of building, 
it has its conveniences; one of which 
is, that it is prophylactic against duns, 
as those importunate gentry do not ex- 
actly—at least not at present—attempt 
to get in at our windows. Were this 
plan generally adopted, as it is to be 
hoped it shortly will, every English- 
man’s house would then literally 
become his castle, and he would be 
obliged to enter it by a ladder, after 
the fashion of Robinson Crusoe. We 
shall not stop to discuss the other 
merits and beauties of this design, 
except to say that it is a noble spe- 
cimen of the admirable hole-in-the- 
wall system ; and that the sticking up 
the porch against the house in such a 
manner that its entablature, if carried 
on, would cut through the upper win- 
dows, is a particularly ingenious ex- 
ample of “taxis.” Yet, happy as this 
idea is, it is not altogether original — 
the architect of the College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, having some 
years ago anticipated Mr. Peter Legh, 
and possessing thereby a prior claim 
to the invention. We do not accuse 
Mr. Legh of intentionally pilfering from 
others, which we are sure that he need 
not do, seeing he possesses such ample 
funds of imagination upon which he 
may draw at pleasure. Ample proof 
of his inexhaustible resources occurs in 
the very next figure (CI.), which is 
intended as an illustration of what Mr. 
Legh calls fundamental appendages. 
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Here he has certainly displayed much 
invention in the columns, and many 
more singularities than either we or 
any one else can describe, particularly 
the four rigmarole ornaments on the 
terrace, which we can liken to nothing 
whatever that we are acquainted with. 
Probably these are the “ fundamental 
appendages” themselves; or else Peter 
Legh has put them there for the ma- 
licious purpose of puzzling and mysti- 
fying the “ pensive public.” Greatly 
do we regret that it is not in our power 
to follow Mr. Legh step by step along 
his devious and discursive way; but 
were we to comment on all his beau- 
ties, to notice all that he has touched 
upon, to follow up all his hints, the whole 
of the present Number of our Maga- 
zine would not afford sufficient room 
for our lucubrations. Our author is 
one of those geniuses who discuss 
every thing, and something else into 
the bargain, while professing to initiate 
his readers only into the mysteries of 
architecture — which, to his praise be 
it spoken, he leaves as great mysteries 
as before. He contrives to speak of 
love, dress, physiognomy, craniology, 
and palmistry:— what a capital mé- 
lange, by the way, for a well-concocted 
advertisement! What he says on the 
subject of love, we shall leave the ladies 
to read, as they of course will do, in 
the book itself, since we are not quite 
sure that we rightly understand Mr. 
Legh’s doctrine, and should be sorry 
to misrepresent his meaning, as the 
reporters did Sir James Mackintosh’s 
speech the other day, making him 
utter the very reverse of what he 
meant. All, therefore, that we shall 
remark on this peculiarly interesting 
topic is, that “ Love is mystery.” In 
like manner shall we decline accom- 
panying Mr. Legh into the regions of 
craniology and physiognomy, lest we 
should fairly lose ourselves in a maze 
of physics and metaphysics, as seems 
to be somewhat his own case. Not 
having so wide and ambitious a grasp 
as himself, and not pretending to grap- 
ple with such abstruse matters, we 
shall pass them by in toto, and merely 
animadvert on some of the opinions we 
find scattered up and down the volume. 
Among other notions exclusively his 
own, we meet with the following, which 
we shall quote in his own words : — 
“Tn all cases of wings, it must be ob- 
served, there is too much variety, and 
that of a superficial kind, to be suitable 
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to a solitary building, unless that build- 
ing be of an unostentatious cottage 
style, where fancy may be allowed 
greater scope; but in a town, where a 
more piquant variety is desirable, to 
relieve the tedium of so much building, 
all these complex symmetries may be 
very useful.” With all deference to 
Mr. Legh, we should say that, ceteris 
paribus, a solitary building, such as a 
mansion in a park, requires the addi- 
tion of wings more than a building in 
a town ; not only because they tend to 
give importance to the main edifice, 
but also because these subordinate 
masses, whether placed on a line with 
the front or projecting from it, seem to 
support and balance the whole compo- 
sition, and to finish it off, and prevent 
that abrupt and naked box-like appear- 
ance which is totally opposed to that 
air of comfort which should mark a 
residence. If it be one of any extent 
and pretension, a detached building re- 
quires greater variety, especially variety 
of outline, than one which is grouped 
with others; because there being no 
other building to contrast with it, or 
set it off, there will be great danger of 
its looking monotonous, flat, and in- 
sipid ; whereas in a street or range of 
buildings, the separate facades relieve 
each other, and consequently less 
diversity is required in the individual 
ones. Hardly any person of taste will 
dispute that our ancient castles and 
country residences, be their precise 
style what it may, are indebted in no 
small degree for their impressive effect 
and picturesque character to their 
complexity of parts, and strongly 
defined masses and outline. We do 
not pretend to say that the same 
system can be carried to an equal 
extent in Grecian architecture, nor to 
assert that this species of variety is 
uniformly to be aimed at ; for in some 
instances it might prove rather injurious 
than otherwise. ‘That, however, must 
depend altogether upon the specific 
character of the building, and various 
other contingent circumstances ; and it 
is therefore impossible to lay down 
any general rule. ‘The degree of variety, 
again, that ought to be allowed, must 
be regulated by particulars in. the 
individual design, quite out of the 
reach of general didactic precepts, 
unless they were multiplied into a 
code as voluminous as the Statutes at 
Large. We confess we do not exactly 
understand what our architectural le- 
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gislator means by saying that wings 
produce “ too much variety,” because, 
as he has not laid down a standard of 
quantum, we are supplied with no 
measure by which we can judge of the 
excess ; and after all, the whole ques- 
tion hinges upon this very question of 
what constitutes the “ too much.’”’ We 
dislike too much variety, quite as much 
as Mr. Legh or any other person, 
whether orthodox or heterodox; all 
that we demand is such a degree of 
variety as shall not interfere with 
consistency of character. Nor can we 
help thinking that on this occasion 
our ingenious author has forgotten 
what he himself expressly terms the 
great secret in architectural composi- 
tion—of which secret, by the by, we 
shall speak anon. 

Not less singular is Mr. Legh’s 
advice, in recommending wings for 
buildings in an unostentatious cottage 
style, it being, in our simple appre- 
hension, not much unlike directing us 
to dilute water with a plentiful ad- 
mixture of spirits, or saying that 
a plume of feathers is a more suit- 
able “appendage” to a simple cot- 
tage bonnet than to any other kind 
of hat. We cannot help suspecting 
that, notwithstanding the critical accu- 
racy of terms upon which he seems to 
plume himself, he has been led astray 
by the word “ fancy ;” and not diseri- 
minating between that and other qua- 
lities, has fancied it to be synonymous 
with variety and complexity of parts. 
We are also again compelled to charge 
him with striking inconsistency of 
another kind in the very same sentence ; 
for how can he say that greater scope 
for fancy is allowed in the unosten- 
tatious cottage style, when he himself 
has shewn such an astonishingly exu- 
berant fancy in every other style?! 
This is worse than self-contradiction ; 
it is self-denial—positive injustice to 
his own extraordinary genius, which has 
** Exhausted worlds, and then imagined 

new.” 

Hardly less singular is his advice to 
adopt wings, and other “ complex 
distributions,” in towns. So far from 
objecting to it, we think it very excel- 
lent in itself; the only misfortune is, 
that it happens to be impracticable, 
as such “ distributions ” would require 
an extent of site rather alarming, when 
we consider the value of frontage in 
our London streets. Even in this 
respect, however, he is at variance with 
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himself, or at least entertains two opi- 
nions on the subject; since he elsewhere 
makes it an objection against street 
architecture in general, that it wants 
greater connexion and uniformity. 

Mr. Legh certainly entertains some 
uncommon opinions relative to the 
subject of street architecture; for he 
considers it desirable that the width 
of a street should be about five times 
the height of the houses that flank it! 
Yet,tosay nothing of other objections— 
among the rest, the inconvenience of 
having streets between two and three 
hundred feet wide—this would by no 
means be an improvement with regard 
to architectural effect. Instead of pro- 
ducing an aspect of grandeur, it would 
cause the buildings themselves to look 
comparatively low and small, as mea- 
sured by the space between them ; 
unless the houses were exceedingly 
lofty indeed, and in that case the 
width would become absolutely pre- 
posterous. The proportions he recom- 
mends are those of a square or open 
place ; and a street laid out upon his 
plan would be so proportioned in one 
direction, that is, from side to side, 
while in the other it would be extended 
indefinitely, and therefore be rather 
two ranges of buildings, or “ terraces ” 
fronting each other, than either a street 
or a square. We are of opinion that 
even Regent Street, to which Mr. Legh 
refers for its merits in this respect, is, 
if anything, rather wider than desirable 
for mere architectural effect, although 
it falls very far short of his standard. 

Ilitherto there has been very little 
sympathy of opinion between ourselves 
and Mr. Legh; but we perfectly agree 
with him in his censure of the miser- 
able practice of building houses with- 
out cornices, and terminating their 
fronts with a mere coping, or rather 
leaving them apparently quite unfi- 
nished ; since, however plain a build- 
ing may be in other respects, a well- 
defined cornice imparts a spirit and 
character to the entire mass. It is true 
this penurious system is now beginning 
to give way to a better style; for we 
how rarely see even an ordinary house 
built without some indication of cor- 
nice, even if it has no other archi- 
tectural feature. There is, however, 
another faulty practice exceedingly 
prevalent, which is, that of placing the 
principal cornice, not on the summit 
of the building, but immediately be- 
neath the uppermost range of windows. 
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When an order is employed, this be- 
comes in some degree inevitable, and 
so far carries with it its own apology, 
as more than two series of windows 
cannot be comprised within the height 
of the columns ; still even in that case 
the part above the entablature ought 
to assume, as much as possible, the 
character of either an attic order or a 
podium. Where, on the contrary, 
there are neither columns nor pilasters 
to fetter the architect in his design, the 
entablature or cornice ought to be 
invariably placed on the summit ; and 
if there must be any additional orna- 
ment of the kind, let a fascia be intro- 
duced between each tier of windows. 
The front of the range of new buildings 
in the Temple, which would otherwise 
be a chaste and pleasing elevation, 
loses nearly all its dignity, and is 
miserably impaired and cut up, in 
consequence of the principal cornice 
being placed as we have described ; 
or, in other words, that which its 
situation points out as the principal 
one, being made poor and meagre, 
and rendered still more so in appear- 
ance by the one beneath it. Many 
of the Roman palaces derive their chief 
character and grandeur from the rich 
and noble cornices which crown their 
facades, and which finish the whole 
of the design in an intelligible, appro- 
priate, and simple manner. The Athe- 
neum club-house, too, in Pall Mall, 
is a striking example of the superiority 
of this mode; and, notwithstanding 
the fastidious hypercriticism that has 
attempted to decry its merits, is in 
every respect one of the most correct, 
classical, and tasteful structures in the 
whole metropolis. The imposing effect 
of its entablature may be easily appre- 
ciated, by comparing it with that of its 
opposite—-we may say diametrically 
opposite — neighbour, which seems to 
have been built as it is, for the very 
good-natured purpose of serving as a 
foil to Mr. Burton’s design. 

Having discovered one point wherein 
we reciprocate in Mr. Legh’s senti- 
ments, we shall perhaps be fortunate 
enough to meet with another. What- 
ever be his extravagances and ab- 
surdities, he has certainly ventured to 
think for himself, which is, as things go, 
no common merit ; neither is he afraid 
of speaking out boldly. The passage 
we are now about to produce will, 
we have no doubt, satisfy our readers 
that he fully merits this praise, while 
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the circumstance of our quoting it may 
also convince them that we do not bear 
Mr. Legh any malice. 

*« The architect,” he observes, ‘‘ may as 
well attempt to fly as to produce charac- 
ter while he grovels on in the modern, 
mean-spirited system of copying from 
antiquity. Let him study antiquity, 
most undoubtedly ; LeT HIM LEARN TO 
APPRECIATE ITS BEAUTIES, BUT LET HIM 
UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES UPON 
WHICH THESE BRILLIANT EXAMPLES 
WERE ForMeED for pleasing ; and let him 
not despise himself if he finds himself 
inclined to shrink humbly when he 
compares his own efforts with them ; 
for even among the ancient Greeks he 
will find that whole ages elapsed between 
the summit of excellence in two different 
orders (the Doric and Corinthian).” 

This is indeed a redeeming passage 
—one to which we most cordially 
subscribe, and which ought to be in- 
scribed in every school of architecture, 
and in every architect’s studio. On 
reading it, we are almost seized with 
compunction, and tempted to fling 
what we have written into the fire. 
Owing, however, to this immoderately 
hot weather and an empty grate, we 
have had time to take counsel of 
second thoughts; and their sugges- 
tions have been wonderfully aided by 
another examination of Mr. Leghs 
designs, which virtually unsay in the 
most complete manner all that his pen 
has urged: for, as far as his drawings 
go, he has afforded an almost decisive 
triumph to those who look upon all 
innovation as abominable heresy —as 
a pestilential corruption no less fright- 
ful than the cholera morbus, and no less 
vigilantly to be guarded against by the 
strictest prophylactic measures——by a 
cordon sanitaire of the “ orders” —by 
a quarantine in Greece and Italy. So 
exceedingly ridiculous are the M.A.’s 
attempts, that the stupidest blockhead 
must chuckle when he beholds them, 
and shaking his brainless noddle with 
an air of infinite sagacity, will cry, 
“ These are the blessed fruits of your 
new-fangled doctrines—these are the 
inventions that are to supersede the 
beautiful forms antiquity has handed 
down to us!” 

Feeling that such must be the result, 
and feeling also that, as far as Mr. Legh 
is concerned, we are pnable to repel 
the taunt—nay, must admit it to be 
well merited—it is no wonder we 
entertain some bitterness towards such 
an injudicious advocate, whose unskil- 
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fulness has furnished our opponents 
with their strongest weapons. We say 
ours, because we ourselves stand up for 
the same liberty for which he contends. 
Instead of repeating the arguments we 
made use of upon a former occasion, 
when discussing the subject of inno- 
vation in architecture, we shall here 
merely refer to pages 66, &c. of our 
first volume, where we have pointed 
out under what conditions novelty 
may be admitted. Shall we now 
retract the opinions we then advanced 
—shall we now confess that they were 
founded upon error? No; as we 
thought then, so do we think still ; 
for if, as we there remarked, “the very 
failures to which we have alluded serve 
only to confirm us in our opinion that 
success is possible,” the egregious 
failures, the monstrous abortions this 
volume exhibits to us, assure us that 
Mr. Legh has fallen into these extra- 
vagances from totally disregarding the 
precepts he has himself laid down for 
others. 

While he exhorts us to study the 
principles of ancient architecture— 
while he professes the most unqualified 
admiration of its beauties — he violates 
all those principles, and converts every 
beauty that he touches into hideous 
deformity. Of this we have most 
painful conviction forced upon us by 
his insane attempt to apply such 
curved surfaces as the ovolo, cyma- 
recta, and cyma-reversa, both to the 
different divisions of the entablature, 
and to the whole of that part of the 
ordinance. Nay, we may justly ques- 
tion whether his admiration of Grecian 
architecture be not more affected than 
genuine, and whether he can really see 
the beauties he extols; or how happens 
it that he ventures in the same breath 
to recommend the pulvinated frieze as 
suitable to the Ionic character? So 
far, therefore, are we from being dis- 
heartened at the seeming defeat to which 
Mr. Legh has exposed the doctrine we 
maintain in common with him, that we 
triumphantly assert his own practice 
does not subvert his theory, because, 
instead of being grounded upon, it is 
diametrically opposed to it / 

He is one of that unfortunate, and, 
unfortunately, numerous, class of per- 
sons who mistake the reverse of wrong 
for right. In his horror lest he should 
be mistaken for a grovelling copyist, 
he travesties, in the most outrageous 
manner, every style he attempts. In 
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doing which, he reminds us of those 
very silly young gentlemen who, to 
convince us that they eschew all kind 
of cant and hypocrisy, offend our ears 
by the freedom of their language, and 
the open profession of licentiousness. 

In another part of his volume, 
Mr. Legh has claimed for his favourite 
art unlimited powers and capabilities, 
and justly reprobated that abject system 
of copying, which, by totally interdict- 
ing the exercise of the imagination and 
fancy, has converted what ought to be 
a liberal art into a plodding, mecha- 
nical trade. Here, again, his senti- 
ments are perfectly in unison with our 
own; for we cannot but deplore that, 
in their excess of zeal to prevent abuses, 
our modern architectural legislators 
have so cramped us with arbitrary 
rules of their own invention, that it is 
no wonder the art has lost much of its 
native vigour and freedom. For the 
want of being refreshed from time to 
time with new ideas—as, it should be 
observed, it was in Greece, where we 
meet with so many decidedly different 
varieties of the same order—it has in 
a great degree lost that spirit and 
elasticity, which cannot be preserved 
where the mere mechanism of the hand 
comes to be substituted for the exertion 
of the mind. They who contend that 
there is no alternative for us, but either 
tocopy the examples the ancients have 
furnished us with, or to expose our- 
selves to such chimeras and extrava- 
gances as Mr. Legh’s, adopt, at the 
best, but a cowardly sort of policy, 
and virtually admit, also, that they 
have no taste, no perception of beauty, 
no apprehension of what is essential 
to the perfection of architecture, except 
in those express forms which we have 
received from others. 

Very far are we from recommending 
rash experiments ; neither is there any 
occasion for them; since an architect 
ought to be able to judge beforehand 
of the precise effect every part of his 
structure will have when completed. 
If, therefore, he has well matured his 
ideas for any new invention; if he has 
well considered it in the model, and 
has satisfied himself as to its success, 
what dangercan there be in applying it? 

0 argue that he cannot judge, is only 
saying that he is no artist, and that he 
does not understand what he himself 
has conceived ;— in short, that he, 
and every one else who attempts any 
thing of the kind, must inevitably be 
in the predicament of poor Peter Legh. 
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There is little danger, however, ofany of 
our architects running any great risk in 
this way; since, with regard to actual 
invention, they are a tolerably discreet 
race of mortals, and take care never to 
commit themselves by giving us any 
thing that can properly and exclusively 
be termed their own. They form a 
republic something upon the plan of 
Mr. Owen’s perfect communities; all 
their ideas being common property, 
and no one caring to be at the pains 
of adding to the general stock. 

Some years ago, when needle-work 
was more in fashion than it has been 
since the introduction of sketch-books 
and albums, young ladies were wont 
to work pictures in worsted, of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, and other 
pretty pastoral and sheepish subjects ; 
but as the knowledge of tent-stitch, or 
whatever other stitch it might be, was 
not accompanied with any knowledge 
of drawing, not only was the outline 
of the design printed upon the canvass 
on which their needles were to operate, 
but the faces and the hands were 
painted already,—so that all that 
remained for them to do was to go 
over the rest of the surface, and cover it 


with blue sky and green trees, according 
to a process as intellectual as that of 


darning stockings. The task being 
thus accomplished, the picture was ex- 
hibited to mamma and mamma’s visi- 
tors, who, of course, never failed to 
express their astonishment at Caroline- 
Matilda’s, or Louisa-Sophonisba’s pro- 
digious talents and cleverness. ‘ And 
what!’ exclaims the reader, “ has this 
incomprehensible rigmarole to do with 
the subject of architecture? or how 
does it apply to it?” Its application 
to the modern system of architecture 
is, we think, obvious enough, seeing 
that our classical imitations of the an- 
tique are conducted just upon the 
same very notable pains-saving and 
thought-sparing plan. Is further ex- 
planation wanted !—is our parable still 
too enigmatic ?—or have we not suffi- 
ciently characterised the general sys- 
tem of architectural design by our al- 
lusion to the ingenious mode of making 
needle-work pictures? As the fair 
artist of the needle furnished herself 
with ready-painted hands and faces, 
so does the classical architect supply 
himself with ready-designed columns 
and porticos, and darns up the rest of 
his work with such odd ideas as he 
may have by him. Nor is the result 
at all happier in one case than in the 
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other. So little is the skill with which 
the architect applies his borrowed 
plumes, that they frequently serve no 
other purpose than that of rendering 
the abominable vulgarity and ugliness 
of what really belongs to him tenfold 
more conspicuous, and convincing us 
that he has no feeling whatever for the 
style he professes to imitate, but in 
reality only insults and degrades. 

We could easily produce a host of 
examples, some very recent ones, in 
support of this charge, which prove, 
most incontrovertibly, that fac-similes 
of Grecian capitals and entablatures 
go but a very little way indeed to- 
wards elegance of design. A fool’s 
coat is but a fool’s coat after all—a 
thing of shreds and patches, even 
though some of those patches may 
have been cut off from robes of royalty. 
Still, it seems to be the opinion of many 
of those among us who dub them- 
selves architects, that “motley ’s the only 
wear!” for consistency of character is 
utterly disregarded by them: nor do 
they bestow more attention upon feel- 
ing and expression ; and, it is needless 
to say, without the two last-mentioned 
qualities there can be no soul in any 
style of architecture. Expression is in 
art what it is in the human counte- 
nance — that emanation from within 
which lends to beauty its most witch- 
ing fascination, and even to the home- 
liest features an attractive grace; and 
further, as no cosmetics will supply it 
where it is wanting, so neither will any 
rules, or any appliances of art, furnish 
it to the architect who possesses not in 
his own mind the spring from which it 
emanates. If he is unable to penetrate 
the mystery himself, let him not expect 
a revelation from without—not even 
from Peter Legh who professes to have 
divined the Great Secret! 

Not to tantalise our readers by 
merely alluding to that grand disco- 
very, we must inform them that it is 
remarkable for its beautiful simplicity, 
and that it consists in “ introducing, 
according tosome principle of utility, 
the opposite extremes of uniformity 
and variety.” Perhaps this will hardly 
be deemed very satisfactory, or rather, 
to leave us as much in the dark us 
before, since this discovery requires 
to be further elucidated by another, 
namely, how what is here recom- 
mended is to be accomplished! We 
could wish, therefore, that our author 
had been less reserved and oracular 
on this important point, and that he 
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had favoured us with some cases illus- 
trative of his rule. In its present 
shape it is too much like that for catch- 
ing birds by laying salt on their tails: 
both are equally correct, equally in- 
fallible, and equally practicable. We 
suspect, however, that those who are 
able to make use of Mr. Legh’s in- 
structions, are precisely those who 
have least need of any instruction what- 
ever on the subject. 

And here, without accompanying 
him any further, or noticing any of the 
various other matters his book contains, 
we take leave of Mr. Peter Legh. 
That he is mad, no one who sees his 
volume, and the designs with which 
he has filled it, can at all doubt; ne- 
vertheless, he certainly has some lucid 
intervals, when he not only talks ra- 
tionally, but in a tone that causes us 
still more deeply to regret the aberra- 
tiong of intellect to which he is subject. 
Those intervals, indeed, are like angels’ 
visits, few and far between; and bear 
the same proportion to the rest of the 
work as Falstaff’s item of bread to 
that of sack. If he is mad, too, when 
he holds the pen, he becomes still 
more so when he takes up the pencil; 
for then he uniformly indulges in the 
most bedlamite fancies it is possible to 
conceive. 

Whether he be in earnest or in jest, 
it is really not easy to decide, although 
we set out by imagining that his 
wild freaks were merely assumed, and 
intended as a covert satire upon the 
absurdities of others. Perhaps it may 
be so; and hence it has happened, 
that, forgetting the character he had to 
support, he has occasionally made 
some very sensible and clever remarks. 
We are afraid, however, that persons 
in general, not understanding nor sus- 
pecting this, will give him credit for 
being serious, and every where mean- 
ing what he says. 

At all events he has produced a 
most extraordinary book, one that is 
quite a prodigy in its way—a perfect 
phenomenon m the bibliography of 
art; nay, a useful one, too; since, 
whatever may be thought of its value, 
after the character we have given of it, 
it is not altogether uninstructive to 
observe the perverted ingenuity dis- 
played by a clever man, whose very 
enthusiasm becomes thereby prejudicial 
to the cause he would serve, involving 
him in the mazes of absurdity, and al- 
together leading him astray from com- 
mon sense. 
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THE WHITE LADY: 


Wuorver has passed the old military 
road from the Black Mount to Fort 
William, will remember the deep 
secret corrai which opens from the 
extremity of Kinloch-Leven. Sur- 
rounded by lofty precipices, it lies 
like a vast cauldron in the bosom of 
the hill, and it is only for two or three 
hours after noon that the sun ever 
shines upon the little stream which 
murmurs along its bottom. Before 
the last century its gloom was deepen- 
ed by the forest of birch and pine 
trees which overhung the crags; but, 
partially covered with short turf and 
deer’s grass, it affords excellent pasture 
inthe summer months. For this and 
its profound solitude it was formerly 
the favourite haunt of the great stags 
at that season when they retire from 
the herds into the recesses of the moun- 
tains. Their passes were well known 
to the hunters of Lochabyr, and, at 
the twilight or full moon, the dark 
figure of a deer-stalker might some- 
times be seen watching behind the 
great stone of Cean-glass, or stealing 
down the deep hollow of S/och-dubh. 

It was on a bright still morning in 
Fevruary that such a figure appeared, 
following the bank of the stream which 
descends from the corrai. Though 
the sun had risen, the shade was still 
so deep under the mountain that the 
green tartans of the Highlander were 
scarcely visible as they moved through 
the blue tint of the dewy heath, and at 
times he could only be distinguished 
by the motion of his long white purse 
and the little snowy speck of the cock- 
ade in his bonnet. At length his dark 
figure reached the gorge of the corrai; 
and as it passed into the sunshine, the 
light flashed brightly upon the long 
Spanish matchlock which he carried 
on his shoulder, and the dirk, pistols, 
and broadsword, which kept a con- 
tinual glitter as he moved. The light 
how discovered the shaggy limbs of a 
large deer-greyhound which followed 
at his foot, and sometimes stopped to 
stretch his nose to the wind, or prick 
his ear at the forked thorns which 
shewed their grey half-withered points 
among the cairns.* 
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They had entered the parks which 
lie along the side of the lake, and were 
approaching the little peel-tower which 
then occupied the site of the present 
house of Kinloch, when suddenly the 
dog put his nose to the ground, and, 
raising his ears, tracked the path with 
increasing speed, till all at once he 
bounded forward and disappeared in 
the winding of the ground. The 
hunter hastily unslung his matchlock, 
and, springing forward, glanced his 
keen eye to every bush and hollow 
from which the game mught start. 
Without, however, seeing any object, 
he came to the deep chasm where the 
stream falls over a lofty crag into a 
deep black pool overhung by birch- 
trees and aspins; but as he turned the 
rock which shuts in the ravine, he at 
once discovered the object which the 
dog had tracked. 

By the edge of the pool stood a tall 
dark young man, wrapped in his plaid, 
and leaning on his deer-gun; his man- 
tle was of the coarse thick tartan worn 
by a simple deer-stalker, but the broad 
eagle’s wing and tuft of heath in his 
bonnet were distinctions which could 
be worn by none but a duine-uasal of 
the clan Donnel. As he stood musing 
on the foaming water, he was roused 
by the dog, which bounded up the 
path, and, leaping on his breast, 
whined, howled, and saluted his cheek 
with his rough dewy nose. 

The young man received him with 
the caresses of an old friend, but, 
immediately looking round, hastened 
towards his master with the extended 
hand, and the exclamation, “ Failté, 
mo chalt fein!” + 

The hunter returned his salutation 
with that mixture of affection and 
respect with which the inferior foster- 
brother regarded the superior. After 
the first words, —“ | fear, Kinloch, that 
I keep late tryst, since you are thus early 
abroad to meet me,” said the hunter. 

“No, Angus,” replied the young 
laird, “* you are before time; but it is 
I that am impatient to see you, upon 
an enterprise which will take all our 
space to concert. I returned last night 
from Loch Awe —” 


* Cairn is applied to the natural formation of loose stones on a mountain, as well 


us to the artificial heap. 
t Welcome, my own foster-brother ! 
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Loch Awe!” exclaimed the hunter, 
“and did you see the young lady of 
Fraoch-Elan ?”’ * 

“No,” replied Mac Donnel; “I 
had enough to escape the Campbells 
and dubh-gaul, without crossing the 
laird of Mac Naughton, whose right 
hand is left unchristened to revenge 
his father’s blood on me and mine. I 
saw red Duncan, however, who has 
not forgotten that I spared his life at 
Inverlochie: from him I learned that 
Beatrice is confined to the island, and 
that Alan Dubh Mac Alan has sworn 
by the holy rood that his daughter 
shall never cross the shore till she sub- 
mits to give her hand to the Black 
Knight of Ardconnel.t Mac Lauchlin 
is unremitting in his endeavours to ob- 
tain her favour, but, during his visits 
to the island, she never leaves her 
room; at other times she often walks 
alone upon the narrow beach, and her 
white figure is seen standing on the 
little green rock above the water after 
the twilight has fallen.” 

“ And is there never a bird on the 
lake would fly over the waves, and 
whistle a true song from the blue 
stone?”’ said Angus. 

“T have a ‘ grey goshawk’ 
fly with ‘ Lord William’s !’” replied 
Kinloch. ‘ Argyll is panic-struck by 
his defeat at Inverlochy, and, expect- 
ing nothing less than to see Montrose 
at Inverara, has summoned all the 
chieftains who owe him service to 
bring their vassals to the castle on St. 
Valent’s day. By the help of Duncan 
I have concerted a tryst with Beatrice; 
and on the evening after her father 
leaves the island, she will wait on the 
little cladach under the east rock. We 
must be on the lake an hour after sun- 
set. Duncan will provide the boat, 
and I trust to you and your brothers 
to be in my aid.’’ 

“We are as the sword in your belt 
and the gun on your shoulder,” an- 
swered Angus. 

As Kinloch was about to reply, his 
attention was drawn by the low restless 


would 
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growl of the dog, and, glancing down 
the ravine, he saw one “of his men as- 
cending the path with greathaste. Ina 
few minutes he reached the fall, and, 
without replying to the question of his 
master, delivered a small billet into 
his hand. As Kinloch glanced on the 
seal, his cheek came red as the collar 
of his crimson doublet, and, tearing 
open the paper, his eyes ran eagerly 
over the writing ; but all at once his 
face changed deadly pale, and, turning 
suddenly to the attendant, — “ Cross 
the larich} with all your speed,” said 
he; “ warn Eachain Mor, and Donald 
Ladir and his brothers, to meet at the 
ferry of Glen Co an hour before sun- 
set; bid them bring their mail-shirts 
and two-handed swords, and put 
balls in their pouches ; —I shall wait 
you at Invercoe.” 

Angus stood silent amazement 
while Kinloch gave some further brief 
instructions to his vassal; but as soon 
as he had left them, Mae Donnel put 
the letter into the hand of his foster- 
brother. ‘* Alan Mac Alan has disco- 
vered the tryst,” said he; “ Ardconnel 
is at Fraoch-Elan, and the bridal is 
fixed for to-morrow before vespers, in 
the convent-church of Inishail.”§ 

The clansman ran quickly over the 
fair but trembling lines, which had 
been traced by the unsteady hand of 
Beatrice. “ What will you do?” ex- 
claimed he. 

“That I know not yet,” replied 
Kinloch, “but there is not a moment 
to lose. Alan Dubh has not discovered 
the assistance of Duncan; and while 
we wait your brothers, we will take 
farther counsel with the black clerk of 
Kilmoray, whose silk gown and grey 
beard are often better than coat of mail 
and steel winyard.” 

Angus threw his matchlock over his 
shoulder, and his brother leading the 
way, they bounded into the ravine, and 
fording the brook, were lost under the 
copse-wood which descended to the 


tower. 
# rs a ot 


— 


*A onal romantic island i in Loc . awe, formerly the residence of the chiefs of 
the clan Mac Naughton, the ruin of whose castle i is yet standing. 
+ Ardconnel, on Loch — side, was the residence of the chieftain of a very 


ancient branch of the Mac 
Fine, 
standard-bearer to Lochiel. 


Lauc hlins. 


The principal seat of this clan was on Loch 
but some small families inhabited the braes of Lochabyr ; 


their cean-tigh was 


¢ Alarich is an opening between the higher ridges of a mountain, through which 


the paths lead from one glen to another. 


§ Inishail is an island in Loch Awe, formerly the seat ofa Cistercian convent; 4 
small part of the church and several tombs are yet remaining, 
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The day began to close within the 
cloister of Inishail. The stained light 
faded in the narrow casements, and 
faintly touched the tall pillars and 
white figures of the tombs around the 
chancel. One by one the lamps ap- 
peared like twinkling stars through 
the dim and solitary aisle, and the 
black figures of the monks glided like 
shadows across the choir, and vanished 
at their stalls; but not a sound dis- 
turbed the profound stillness, except 
the faint hum of the water and the 
slow toll of the vesper-bell, scarce au- 
dible within the building. 

At length the bell ceased, the light 
was illuminated about the altar, the 
dark cowls of the monks appeared 
motionless in their stalls, and im a few 
moments the white figure of the abbot, 
followed by the procession of friars, 
entered the aisle and passed towards 
the choir. The priests were scarce 
seated when the faint sound of pipes 
pealed through the cloisters, and, as 
they gradually advanced, continued 
moving round the church with the 
wild thrilling clamour of a war-march. 

The music stopped all at once, and 
in the succeeding pause the heavy 
measured tramp of feet approached 
through the cloister, and suddenly the 
black shadows of an armed crowd 
entered the aisle. As they passed 
forward, the flutter of female drapery 
appeared beyond the dark tartans and 
blue mail; and the veiled figure of 
Beatrice, attended by a white train of 
bride-maidens, moved slowly towards 
the altar. Supported by their arms, 
the bride advanced like an inani- 
mate shadow through the crowd of 
gazing monks and warriors. Her face 
was wholly covered by the veil of her 
white plaid, but,as she passed, the quick 
palpitation of her breath was visible 
on the mantle, and the hand which 
held ithad the cold lifeless whiteness 
of death. Except from her place in 
the procession, she had not been dis- 
tinguished among the rest of the female 
figures; for her dress had no other 
ornament than the simplest of her 
attendants, and the plaids drawn over 
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their heads discovered only the fea- 
tures of a few. 

As the train approached the altar, 
the bride became visibly agitated, and 
once or twice her head moved as if her 
eyes glanced round for some object of 
hope or expectation; but there was 
none to meet them, except the black 
still figures of the monks; and as she 
drew her plaid closer to her face, her 
slender fingers trembled like a leaf. 

At length the crowd gathered before 
the altar, and the black knight, who 
had closed the procession with his 
own followers, advanced to the rail; 
but the bride never lifted her eyes, nor 
offered any reply to a few eager words 
which he whispered at her cheek. The 
abbot stepped down to the rail and 
opened the missal, Alan Mac Alan 
fixed his stern eye upon the bride, and 
all at once the deep voices of the 
monks began the chorus of the service. 
The bridemaids fell on their knees 
before the rail, but the bride remained 
fixed and motionless, till Alan Dubh, 
taking her hand, signed to her to kneel, 
and she sank slowly down with the 
empty passiveness of an infant. The 
service proceeded without interrup- 
tion, the care cloath was spread over 
the kneeling couple, the ring was 
placed on the finger of the bride, and 
the abbot was about to speak the final 
benediction, when several armed men 
rushed into the church, and, regardless 
of the sacred service, cried the alarm- 
cry of the Mac Naughtons, and, 
forcing their way towards the chiefs,— 
“ Alaister Mac Coll-cedach has come 
down Glen O,* with all Montrose’s 
Irish!” cried the foremost, “and is 
burning the lake-side down to the 
black wood+ of Ardtuitle !” 

As he spoke, a dusk-red glimmer 
shone through the east windows of the 
church, like the glow of the setting 
sun. The organ and the choir stopped 
at once, and the whole bridal company 
and many of the monks rushed towards 
the door. As soon as they passed the 
arch, they beheld the lights of burning 
houses, and pillars of glowing smoke 
glimmering through the distant dark- 





* The route of this great inroad was from Inverlochie, by Lochleven, Glen Co, 
Glen Eitive, through Glen O, into Glen Urcha. Alaister Mac Coll-cedach, i. e. 
Alexander, son of left-handed Coll, was grandson to the Earl of Antrim, and captain 
of the two thousand auxiliaries which he sent to the aid of Montrose. His name has 
been turned into Kolkitto by the low-country Scots and English writers. 

t The wood is now destroyed, but the site is still indicated in the name of a 
farm, called Dubh-choille, the Black Wood. 
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ness like a chain of watch-fires. Some 
of the conflagrations appeared as near 
as the crofts of Auchlian, and threw a 
dusky glimmer across the water, faintly 
touching the long black barges and 
confused figures of the armed men who 
were already hurrying into the boats 
or launching them from the shore. 

Alan Mac Alan and the Black 
Knight never quitted the hands of the 
bride, while the vassals and monks 
hastened the female attendants on 
board the barges. In the darkness 
and confusion, one of the bridemaids 
was separated from her companions, 
and a group of monks who had been 
busy with their assistance suddenly 
hurried her into a small skiff which lay 
beyond the rest, and before any could 
follow, leaped into the boat and pulled 
off from the shore. 

For some moments the shallop kept 
her course with the crowd of barges, 
but by degrees she edged away 
till their long black shadows disap- 
peared one by one into the darkness. 
For a short time the plash of their oars 
could still be heard, but suddenly the 
boat changed her course, and, turning 
her head to the north, pulled straight 
across the lake. Not a word was 
spoken. Whether from alarm or igno- 
rance of their direction, the lady made 
no observation nor inquiry; and as the 
black figures of the monks pulled at 
their oars, not a sound passed but the 
short dash of the strokes and the quick 
gurgle of the gliding boat. 

The night was so still that every star 
twinkled in the black water, but their 
light was scarce sufficient to distinguish 
the pale figure of the bridemaiden in 
the stern of the boat; and it was only 
by a momentary shadow that the eye 
could discern the dark outline of a 
monk who sat beside her and steered 
the skiff. 

He kept the helm direct for the 
Lettir-beann, the wide  birch-wood 
which covers the lower half of 
Cruachan, and in less than an hour 
the broad red moon rose over Beann 
Luid, and shewed the dark shadow of 
the forest and the tall silvery stems of 
the birch-trees above the shore. The 
boatmen redoubled their strokes at the 
sight, and at length the shallop ground- 
ed under the deep shadow of the wood. 
The monks leaped out on the beech, 
and the steersman, supporting the 
maiden from her seat, lifted her gently 


to the sand. As she descended, her 
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plaid loosened from the brotche, and, 
the breeze blowing back its hood, the 
faint moonlight glanced upon her face 
and illuminated the pale features of 
Beatrice of Fraoch-Elan. It was but 
a momentary blink, for a little white 
hand appeared from the fluttering 
mantle, and, drawing it close over her 
face, again confined it with the brotche, 

The monk who had acted as steers- 
man now gave his arm to assist her 
from the shore; and as svon as the rest 
had drawn up the boat, they ascended 
the steep bank into the wood, and ina 
few paces reached the path which leads 
towards Glenurchy. They had not 
gone a bow-shot when one of the party 
gave a low whistle, and immediately a 
boy, mounted on a black Highland 
garron, rode out from among the bushes. 
The man who supported Beatrice asked 
a brief question, in a low voice; and 
at the reply the monks hastily unbraced 
their knotted cords, and, throwing off 
their gowns and hoods, discovered the 
armed figures of Ranald of Kinloch 
and his five foster-brothers. 

Each had a quilted acton and steel 
cap, a dirk and pistol at his belt, and 
the corch, or large black knife, con- 
cealed within his sleeve. There 
was a brief halt while they thrust 
their friars’ weed under the bushes; 
and Ranald, hastily adjusting the pil- 
lion of the garron, lifted Beatrice to 
the seat. In a few moments they 
were ready to set forward ; the gille beg 
proceeded in advance, to guide them 
through the darkness of the wood, and 
Ranald, walking at the shoulder of the 
horse, was followed by the formidable 
guard of his foster-brothers, now con- 
pletely armed with their match-locks 
and pistols, and the heavy two-handed 
swords which they had ‘been obliged 
to leave for their disguise. 


* 


While 


Mac Donnel pursued his 
retreat along the north side of Loch 
Awe, Alaister Mac Coll pressed for- 


ward, with fire and sword, towards 
Inverara. The numbers and valour of 
his celebrated legion left no thought 
for opposition, and the only consider- 
ation of Alan Dubh and the Black 
Knight was to remain secure within 
the walls of Fraoch-Elan. Their alarm, 
however, was chiefly excited for Bea- 
trice ; for though they had little appre- 
hension that the objects of an inroad 
would incite an attack upon the fort- 
alice, they much doubted lest the active 
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and exasperated Kinloch should avail 
himself of the opportunity to attempt 
some enterprise to carry off his mistress. 
Continually expecting to see boats 
appear through the darkness, the two 
chiefs sat on either side of the bride, 
with their hands on their swords, and 
never quitted her arms until they led 
her under the portcullis of Fraoch- 
Elan. 

Ardconnel’s heart bounded when he 
heard the heavy grate fall behind him ; 
but the bridal company had scarce 
entered the hall, when he was sum- 
moned by Alan Dubh to concert pre- 
parations against the chance of an 
assault. Before he left the bride he 
offered some hasty words of encourage- 
ment, which she heard with the same 
silence in which she had suffered the 
bridal ceremony ; and the bridegroom, 
drawing back the plaid from her face, 
to offer a salute of consolation, suddenly 
started back at uncovering, not the fair 
pale features of Beatrice, but the round 
ruddy cheeks of dey* Margaret, her 
foster- sister ! 

For a moment he gazed upon the 
apparition, looked to her slender figure, 
and stood confounded at the resem- 
blance of shape and stature, which had 
enabled her so well to personate her 
mistress) But suddenly seizing the 
wrist of the trembling maiden, he drew 
her forward after Mac Naughton. 
“ Alan Mac Alan !” cried he, fiercely, 
“here is a damnable treason! and if 
with your knowledge, by St. Moray I 
will give light to your masking shall 
make the fire of Mac Colla like Friar 
Rush!” 

Alan Dubh turned back, confounded 
at this address; but when he saw the 
face of Margaret under the plaid of 
his daughter, he uttered a shout of 
malediction which was heard in the 
gate. Immediately he called for the 
warder, the irons, and his daughter, in 
one breath; and the terrified maidens 
hiding their faces behind each other, 
he ran from plaid to plaid, till, dis- 
covering the entire absence of Beatrice, 
and the presence but of one bridemaid, 
the whole plot burst upon the con- 
founded father and bridegroom. For 
several moments Mac Alan stood with- 
out speaking; but suddenly, “ Malice !” 


* Dey,a term for a milk-maid. 
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said he, in a calm voice ; “ bring my 
hauberk, and let every man get on his 
arms.” 

“Of what use are arms?” cried 
Ardconnel, contemptuously. ‘“ How 
shall we follow, who know not the 
road? and besides, she is doubtless 
fled to yonder sons of Satan, who are 
setting the fire of hell to your corns 
and crofts on the Loch side.” 

“I care not for the road,” replied 
Alan ; “ wherever it is, it is with 
Ranald of Kinloch ; and where should 
his road lie, but to his own fortalice ¢ 
If they have taken the south side of 
the lake, they must make the round of 
the Mealach, or Glen Lochie, and we 
shall cut them off by the Glens,+ before 
they have crossed the Black Mount. 
If they are gone straight for Glen Co, 
we shall be but half an hour behind 
them; and it shall be hard but the 
deer’s chourn{ shall overtake the silk 
slipper on Beann-Ani.” 

Ardconnel gave asullenacquiescence, 
but the whole tower was instantly filled 
with the clatter of mail and spear-staves ; 
and in less than half an hour the long 
black line of barges, filled with glaves, 
hauberks, and steel bonnets, swept 
glittering through the moonlight water. 

The bell of Caolchairn struck mid- 
night as they passed under the castle, 
and disembarked upon the level mea- 
dows of the Coish, The party was 
not fifty paces below the path from the 
Lettir-Beann, and the moon shone so 
bright that they could have seen the 
white figure of Beatrice at a bow-shot 
distant. For a moment the chiefs 
paused upon the brae, and gazed to- 
wards the wood ; but immediately the 
long clinking line of hauberks and 
glaves filed into the narrow path, and 
marched rapidly towards Glenurcha. 

They had almost reached the ford 
where the road parts for Clachan Disart 
and Glen Strae, when they met a herds- 
man, who, from the general alarm of 
the inroad, was driving his cattle to 
join his friends, who had collected 
their herds under the walls of Castle 
Caolchairn. [le had come by the very 
path which is the shortest track for 
Glen Co; and upon being interrogated 
if he had seen any who bore the 
description of Beatrice, immediately 


+ That labyrinth of narrow valleys which lies between Glen Eitive and Glen 


Strae is emphatically called ‘‘ the Glens.’ 


t The ancient Highland brogue. 
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declared, that, not half an hour before, 
he had passed a lady, mounted on a 
black garron, and attended by six 
armed men, in whose bonnets he dis- 
tinguished the badge of the Mac Don- 
nels. Supposing them to be a party 
belonging to Alaister Mac Colla, he 
had driven his cattle among the bushes 
at their approach; but had lain con- 
cealed so near the path, that he over- 
heard one of the men speak of passing 
into Glen Co’s country, by Glen Eitive 
and Dalness. 

At this intelligence Alan Dubh hur- 
ried forward the pursuit, and imme- 
diately ascending from the glen followed 
the path which leads over the range of 
mountains that separates Glen Strae 
from Glen Kinglass. As they ascended, 
the pursuers glanced to each grey stone 
or white birch that caught the pale 
moonshine, and more than once de- 
ceived them for the glitter of mail and 
the slender shape of a maiden figure. 
By degrees, however, the moon became 
obscured by shifting clouds, and a 
deep, black, sullen bank rose in the 
north, and gradually drew over the 
whole sky. The last light faded from 
the rocks as the pursuers passed the 
summit of Larich-Ouran; and as they 
descended into Glen Kinglass the 
darkness became so great, that each 
carnach could scarce discern the man 
by whom he was preceded. 

They reached the narrow strath, 
forded the water, and followed the glen, 
without meeting any trace of their pur- 
suit, till they came out beneath the 
deep woods of Glen Eitive. The night 
was profoundly still and close; not a 
breath of wind ruffled the broad lake, 
but a deep continual roar came from 
the mountain; and as they reached 
the bank of Alt-Chapel the black water 
was running over the largest stones 
with impetuous fury. The men made 
a sudden stand upon the brink, but all 
at once the sound of distant voices 
came through the thunder of the torrent. 
“ Forward! forward! they are before 
us!” cried Alan Dubh; and, rushing 
into the water, the dark line of men 
locked their arms together, and after a 
moment’s desperate struggle gained 
the opposite bank. 

The voices were now lost; but the 
pursuers hurried on with unabated 
speed, though scarce able to distinguish 
the shadow ofthe scattered trees, when 
suddenly a flash of lightning shewed 
the distant summits of the mountains, 
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and gave a momentary glimmer to their 
path. It discovered, however, no ob- 
ject but the grey rocks and doddered 
oaks; and the sound of their steps 
was lost in the distant but heavy peal 
of thunder which rolled down the glen. 
The rising storm seemed to give new 
energy to Alan Dubh. ‘“ Press on!” 
said he, “they will shelter from the 
tempest; or if not, there is no maiden 
may ride the Eitive.” 

For several hours they continued 
their march with unabated speed and 
constant vigilance. All night the thun- 
der rolled before them, and the un- 
ceasing lightning played and glimmered 
about the black ridges of Glen Co, as 
if the spirits of the storm were engaged 
in battle on their summits. All at 
once a terrific explosion of light blazed 
in the north, and for an instant the 
whole mountain of Dalness seemed on 
fire with the white forked lightning, 
which ran like serpents upon the air. 
For several moments a deep dark pause 
succeeded, but suddenly an awful pea! 
of thunder burst in the wind, and the 
earth and air seemed to tremble beneath 
the reverberation, which rolled over the 
mountains, and rebellowed from hill to 
hill, till it died away into the south. 

Alan Mac Alan watched the tempest 
in silence, but his countenance betrayed 
no doubt nor fear for the fragile maiden, 
who was then exposed, unsheltered, to 
its fury ; but after that terrific peal the 
lightning and the thunder continued to 
decrease, and the storm could be dis- 
tinguished receding gradually into the 
west. As it passed away, a few large 
heavy drops of rain fell in Glen Eitive, 
but the close air remained still and 
breathless, as if it listened to the passing 
tempest. 

The morning began to break as the 
pursuers approached the water of Ei- 
tive; but as soon as they came in sight 
of the stream they made a sudden 
halt. No mortal man nor horse could 
ford the swollen flood; and doubtful 
if Beatrice and her conductors could 
have passed before the rising of the 
water, Alan Dubh and the Black 
Knight debated whether to cross the 
river or search the neighbouring wood. 
At length they decided to leave a party 
of their followers behind the stream, 
and with the rest to hasten forward 
and gain the passes of Glen Co. 

Having made the necessary division, 
the pursuers defiled over the tottering 
bridge, formed of the trunks of two 
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trees,* thrown from bank to bank ; and 
having passed the narrow strath be- 
yond, began to climb the steep chain 
of mountains which closes the extre- 
mity of Glen Eitive, and bounds the 
royal deer-forest of Dalness. The 
gushing streams and rain-worn rocks 
now gave evidence that they had 
reached the tract over which the storm 
had passed ; and as the light advanced 
and they ascended on the hill, they 
discovered the grey trunks of the scat- 
tered pine-trees, blown over from the 
crags, and the slopes of the hill torn 
into deep gullies by the rain. The 
stream by which they ascended had 
brought down vast fragments of its 
rock, and upon one of the heaps of 
shingle, now deserted by the abating 
water, lay a little doe, which had been 
surprised and washed away by the 
sudden rise of the torrent. 

The sun was about to appear as they 
ascended out of the deep black pass 
which leads towards Glen Co, and 
came upon the high naked drim, or 
back, which lies between Beann-Dubh 
and Scur-na-Bhouic. It is a wild, 
unsheltered, lofty ridge, so high above 
the natural region of vegetation, that 
it affords no plant but a short cold 
moss, which barely covers the black 
spongy soil. No trees have cast a seed 
so high, and, devoid of any pasture for 
the deer, it is frequented only by the 
solitary eagle, or a lonely fox crossing 
from the cairns. At intervals, a little 
black heap directs the track of the 
shepherds from glen to glen; and for- 
merly, on the highest spot, the hunters 
had built a small hut, for shelter against 
the storms by which they were some- 
times overtaken in passing from the 
forest. 

As they approached this spot, “ It 
should not be unlikely they might rest 
in the bothy,” said an old Highlander, 
who followed Mac Alan. “ There 
could be no better shelter, and they 
should never think to be followed into 
Glen Co’s country, and Alaister Mac 
Colla in Glenurcha.” 

Mac Naughton made no reply, but 
his eye glanced eagerly for the hut, 
and he advanced up the steep with 
ee - 
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increasing speed. They had nearly 
reached the summit, when one of the 
Highlanders observed a bright object 
glittering on the moss; and as he came 
to the spot, discovered it to be a 
fragment ofdouble mail. On lifting it, 
he immediately recognised the gusset 
of a hauberk ; but several of the links 
were torn and twisted in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and some marked as if 
partly fused. His companions examin- 
ed it with surprise; but as they pro- 
ceeded they picked up the lock of a 
pistol, the hilt of a dirk, and several 
small fragments of dress and arms, till, 
as they came to the summit of the hill, 
they beheld a sight which froze them 
with horror. 

Scattered over the moss and rocks 
lay the remnants of arms and garments, 
blackened, and singed, and torn to 
shreds. The tatters of actons and plaids 
were whirled high upon the precipices, 
and hung fluttering from the points of 
inaccessible rocks; and below lay a 
two-handed sword, split and shivered 
like a lathe, and near it the barrel of a 
match-lock, twisted and writhed like a 
hazel withe. No living being, nor any 
remains of a human body, were visible ; 
but the prints of recent steps were 
deeply tracked in the moss, and it was 
easy to trace the short tread of a small 
horse, and the stride of several men, 
who appeared to have passed during 
the storm. 

After the first pause ofastonishment, 
the Highlanders looked round for the 
hut; but it was gone, and nothing ap- 
peared against the sky except the 
smooth naked line of the moss where 
it had stood. Alan Dubh hastened 
forward to the spot. The earth was 
raised, and swept to the bare rock ; 
and in the scattered drift was marked 
a faint circular trace, like the vortex of 
a whirlwind. At a considerable dis- 
tance, rafters and stones were scattered 
along the hill, and upon one of the 
beams hung the tatters of a white plaid 
and a broad fragment of yellow silk, 
resembling the embroidered breast of 
an acton.t 

Mac Alan snatched the fluttering 
tartan from the tree, and spreading the 


* Such is still the only bridge in Glen Eitive ; it lies over a deep narrow chasm, 
near the house of Dalness. 

+ A destruction by lightning, exactly similar in its circumstances to that above 
described, took place at the close of the last century in Brae Mar: a party of eight 
or ten men disappeared, without any other traces of their awful fate than the rem- 


nants of arms and dress scattered upon the hill where they were last seen. 
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folds beheld with horror the peculiar 
pattern of the arisad,* worn by the 
women of Glenurcha. For a long 
while he stood motionless and speech- 
less, the torn plaid fast clenched in his 
hands, and his eyes fixed upon the 
sullied colours. At length he was 
aroused by the reiterated voice of Ard- 
connel, who hastily called his attention 
to the indistinct figure of a man, seat- 
ed upon a large stone in the glen be- 
low. They called, but he did not 
answer nor turn his head; and the 
whole company hastily descended the 
hill towards the spot. 

As they approached, they discovered 
a grey old man sitting on the stone; 
his bow lay on the grass beside him, 
and between his feet a large deer-lurcher, 
apparently dead, and his long hair 
scorched and stained with blood. Re- 
gardless of the clank of the armed 
steps which advanced towards him, 
the hunter continued leaning his face 
on his hand, his eyes fixed on the dog, 
and his grey head moving with a slow 
abstracted motion. There was a wild, 
fearful vacancy in his look; and as 
the Highlanders stopped and spoke to 
him, he returned no answer or notice, 
and continued with his gaze fixed upon 
the greyhound, till a beam of the rising 
sun flashing on his face from the bright 
corslet of Alan Dubh, he suddenly 
lifted his head. At the sight of the 
clear light he started up, and, breaking 
into a laugh of fearful exultation, waved 
his hand to the red sunshine. ‘ The 
fire! the fire of heaven!” he exclaimed ; 
“the battle of the spirits amidst the 
clouds!” and tossing his arms, he broke 
into a wild Ossianic song : 


‘«« They came in the fire of the sky, 
Like the terrible spirit of Loda, 
When he rides in the roar of a thou- 

sand storms, 
And scatters battle from his eyes.’ 


He stopped suddenly, and pointing to 
the hill, leaned forward and muttered, 
in a low voice, ‘The fire ran upon the 
ground! the rocks were lifted in the 
wind !— Bran! Bran! Bran !—Where 
is my dog?” 

He looked wildly round, but instantly 
sitting down, wept over the greyhound, 
and a momentary gleam of reason seem- 
ing to come to his mind, “ Mo chu 


* 


The white female plaid. 
+ Solas, literally light, is a common term to express a bright object. 
t “Lam sad! sad !—TI am sad, beautiful maiden !” 
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fein!” he whispered; “ Bran of the 
winged foot! ‘The fire and the wind 
came from the cairn—he was fleet as 
the great stag of the desert, but he 
could not fly from them !” 

Again he relapsed into silence, while 
Alan Dubh strove in vain to rouse his 
abstraction, by an inquiry to ascertain 
if he had seen his daughter; but at 
length, as he endeavoured to awake his 
notice, by describing the nighean gheal 
(white maiden), and the brautche solast 
(brotche of light) which she wore, he 
suddenly lifted his head: “ Light! 
light!” he exclaimed, “it was all 
light !” And passing from one object 
to another, with the sudden transition 
of a maniac, he fell into that deep 
poetical Gaelic,which solitude, and the 
frequent recitation of ancient verse, 
rendered the familiar language of the 
old deer-stalkers. For a moment he 
pointed to the pass above. 

“« The White Lady sat on the stone!” 
said he, in a low voice ;—*“ the tall 
warriors were around the hut. Gaul! 
Ossian of the stately steps—the mighty 
form of Fion! Their hands were on 
their great swords—their looks were 
in the glen!” 

He stopped suddenly, and his voice 
changed to a low, almost inaudible 
whisper. “ She was pale—pale— 
like the flower in the blast! Her tears 
fell with the rain: there was no hall 
—no house, but the cold moss— 
the wet rock, and the fire, and the 
wind, and the water, around her!” His 
voice sunk to an inarticulate murmur; 
but still he continued that fearful ab- 
stracted motion of his grey head ; and 
at times they could distinguish in his 
muttering the recurrence of the words, 
Tha mi trom! trom! —Tha mi trom, 
mo nighean bhoiach !”’ t 

* * = # # 

Alan Mac Alan returned to Fraoch- 
Elan, but Ranald and Beatrice never 
came to Kinloch. Days and weeks 
elapsed, and some thought they had 
gone to France, to King Charles and 
Glen Garry. But King Charles came 
to Holyrood, and Mac Mhic Alaister 
returned to Invergarry; but when the 
traveller passed Kinloch there was no 
smoke on the tower, and no light in 
the casement; and when he asked for 
Ranald and his foster-brothers, the old 
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warder turned away his face, and shook 
his head, and gave no answer. But 
long after in the Glens the hunters said 
they were seen in the mountain of 
Dalness, and that the faint cry of a 
female voice was heard at night amidst 
the storms. 

Months, years, centuries, the hunters 
and the deer have passed away; but 
the shepheids say they are still upon 
the hill, in the same habits as they 
were seen passing up Glen Eitive on 
the night that Alaister Mac Colla 
“burnt Loch Awe.” Their appearance 
always indicates a tempest, and some 
think that it precedes the death of a 
Macdonnel. Before astorm, the White 
Lady is seen standing upon the green 
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heap of cairn-bothan ;* and more than 
once, at the twilight, Ian Dubh Dri- 
nachan, the last of the old race of deer- 
stalkers, has met on the hill the gigantic 
figures of ancient-looking men, in the 
antique habit ofthe former Highlanders. 
Scme have affected to rally his failing 
sight; and upon these occasions he 
generally shook his head, and made no 
reply: but if questioned “ discreetly,” 
he would describe the sharp-pointed 
bonnets of the unknown hunters, the 
long Spanish ‘ spunk’ guns on their 
shoulders, and the gigantic two-handed 
swords on which they leaned, and 
seemed to watch the passes of Glen 
Eitive. 
I. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 


A suprciovus writer has observed, that 
it is one of the blemishes in the cha- 
racter of the present race, that they only 
admire what is past, and would seem 
to esteem men as they esteem wines, 
by their age—or medals, by their an- 
tiquity. If this be a general infirmity, 
the public have resisted its influence 
in the instance of Lord Brougham to 
a wonderful degree. Unbounded 
praises have been lavished upon him; 
his flatterers compare him with Bacon, 
not only as a mighty philosopher, but as 
the profoundest of lawyers ; and while 
an applauding press trumpets forth his 
fame, the public, in amazement at his 
prodigious talents, shout aloud for joy, 
exclaiming in triumph, that so great a 
magistrate never shed lustre round the 
judicial station. It may not, then, be 
inappropriate to consider his fitness 
for the splendid station to which con- 
fessedly his senatorial talents have 
raised him. 

As Lord Brougham eclipses every 
chancellor from Bacon down, he of 
course overshadows the fame of Mac- 
clesfield, Hardwicke, Camden, and 
Thurlov—men who established, en- 
larged, illustrated, and applied the 
principles of the science of equity 
with distinguished ability and wisdom. 
Their luminous and weighty judgments 
bear upon them the stamp and impress 
of the well-stored minds that framed 


* The cairn of the hut. 


them; they compose the law of the 
land ; and are admitted even by repub- 
lican writerst to be learned, compre- 
hensive, and impartial. 

To institute a comparison between 
Lords Hardwicke and Brougham, as 
equity judges, in the estimation of 
those at all acquainted with the matter, 
could be done only for the unworthy 
purpose of disparaging the pretensions 
of the present Chancellor. Hardwicke 
moulded, consolidated,and embellished 
the system of equitable jurisdiction ; 
and his recorded judgments, pregnant 
with the lessons of wisdom, must im- 
mortalise his name. This celebrated 
man, gifted as he was with a patient 
and far-looking mind, yet did not de- 
pend merely on the force of his unaided 
talents; before he ascended the bench 
he was well grounded in the chancery 
business, both by deep study and ex- 
tensive practice, first in the office of 
an eminent attorney, and = subse- 
quently at the bar; whereas Lord 
Brougham was educated for a dif- 
ferent branch of the profession, and 
possessed a genius and temper too 
ardent and impetuous for the investi- 
gation of dry and complicated ques- 
tions ; consequently “his inferiority to 
a Hardwicke is natural and unavoid- 
able, and reflecting men will feel sur- 
prised, not that he does not excel, but 
that he is not utterly eclipsed by his 


+t See Professor Kent’s Commentaries on the Laws of America, vol. i. 
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splendid predecessor. Praise is un- 
doubtedly due to Lord Brougham for 
the violent exertions he is compelled 
to make, in his sudden and desultory 
attempts to acquire that knowledge of 
equity which other men hived up by 
many years of thought and application. 
The admirers of Lord Brougham would 
say, then, that it is not as a lawyer he 
rivals a Hardwicke, but as a great re- 
former, as an orator, and political 
economist: but it may be suggested, 
that in deciding abstruse and difficult 
litigated rights, oratory is of no avail, 
except to blind the ignorant ; that the 
maxims of political economy do not 
apply to judicial matters; and that 
an innovating spirit encourages a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with prior de- 
cisions, which, by an easy transition, 
leads to a clashing of authorities 
and doubtful adjudications, and, con- 
sequently, to uncertainty, expense, 
litigation, and delay. Let Lord 
Brougham have every praise for his 
vast abilities in the senate; but in 
order to gratify his vanity or his pride, 
let not truth be violated to dishonour 
the reputation of the illustrious dead. 
A superficial observer of character 
might, perhaps, with seeming propriety, 
institute a comparison between the 
present Chancellor and Lord Thurlow, 
as being the predecessor in office to 
whom, with the exception of Lord 
Erskine, Lord Brougham appears to 
bear the strongest resemblance. Lord 
Thurlow, like Lord Brougham, was 
brought up to the common-law bar, 
and at the time of his elevation was, 
for the most part, ignorant of the prin- 
ciples and practice ofa Court of Equity ; 
yet his decisions are remarkable for 
solidity, depth, and a justness of con- 
clusion: but Lord Thurlow had quali- 
ties which the present Chancellor neither 
possesses nor has the power ofacquiring. 
The mind of the former was patient, 
firm, contemplative, and quick in ac- 
quiring the points which were essential 
to the case, and in rejecting those which 
were superfluous and irrelevant; while 
that of the latter, though “ quick and 
powerful,” and perhaps, if properly 
balanced, capable of enabling him to 
understand the complicated machinery 
and bearings of a chancery suit, is yet 
so volatile, impatient, and irritable— 
so utterly unable to calm itself into a 
state of passiveness to become 4 lis- 
tener, but, az contraire, must be the 
principal talker—so unwilling to be 
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informed and led by the arguments of 
counsel—so strong in the conviction 
of his own powers, and ready to ima- 
gine he knows the case before it has 
been stated —that it is not difficult to 
account for all that farrago of nonsense 
which daily issues from the chair which 
the gifted Eldon filled with such credit 
to himself and the country, and whence 
he poured forth the words of truth and 
soberness. 

It is said that Lord Brougham is 
afflicted with the disease commonly 
called St. Vitus’s dance ; and we verily 
believe it, for we never can look at 
him without thinking of “ troubled 
waters :” but we sincerely hope his 
mind is not affected by it, although 
we are much inclined to think it is. 

Lord Thurlow also surpassed Lord 
Brougham, in his capabilities as a 
Chancellor, in another important par- 
ticular. Lord Brougham is allowed 
by his warmest admirers to know as 
little of the principles of common law 
as of equity: of the truth of this 
there can be no better proof than 
the fact, that he never was em- 
ployed in those cases where a sound 
knowledge of law alone, and not im- 
pressions to be made on the court or 
the jury, was the object of the client. 

Lord Thurlow, upon his assumption 
of the seals, adopted a course well cal- 
culated to give him information upon 
the doctrines and practice of a Court 
of Equity. He drew around him the 
best informed, and the most rising 
men of the day ; and from intercourse 
with them, aided by the wonderful 
powers of his own understanding, 
gleaned the information he required. 
It was his well-known custom, after 
the dinners to which he was in the 
habit of inviting the members of his 
profession, to moot dry and knotty 
points of law and practice, and seek 
a successful illustration of them from 
those who were present. Thurlow was 
not considered to have read deeply 
on the science of equity, yet he pro- 
nounced able judgments, from the 
wonderful power he possessed of bring- 
ing the rough energies of his masculine 
understanding to bear down upon and 
grasp with firmness the merits of the 
question before him. He was idle, 
and desultory in his habits; but he no 
longer enjoys the reputation of being 
a profound and original thinker, for 
his decisions are believed to have been, 
for the most part, the work of Har- 
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grave, the beautiful commentator on 
Coke, and the most accomplished 
lawyer and antiquary of his day. 
However beneficial the silent labours 
of this gentleman may have been to 
the profession and the public, they 
are injurious to the legal fame of Lord 
Thurlow ; and yet a judge should ra- 
ther be censured for not seeking the 
aid, if necessary, of learning and ex- 
perience, to supply those deficiencies 
which unavoidably arise from a want 
of practice and imperfect education. 
With more fairness still might Lord 
Brougham be compared and contrasted 
with his illustrious predecessor, Lord 
Erskine. In such a comparison there 
is nothing unjust, for Erskine was 
more eminent as an advocate than ever 
was Lord Brougham ; and his know- 
ledge of equity was also acquired in the 
same school, that is, the court of King’s 
Bench, where, as a brilliant and suc- 
cessful leader at Nisi Prius, he was 
without a rival; and as far as forensic 
eloquence is concerned, there are but 
few— very few, indeed —of the Chan- 
cellor’s speeches which will stand the 
test of time like Erskine’s. He could 
touch the tenderest passions, and move 
the softest feelings of the heart, of 
which Lord Brougham seemed inca- 
pable. Erskine, then, like Brougham, 
was suddenly raised to the chancellor- 
ship by his party; and in what manner 
did he discharge his duties, or how did 
he increase or maintain as a judge the 
splendid reputation he had gained as 
an advocate at the bar? Why, he 
certainly surpassed his predecessors in 
feebleness and incompetency ; his ora- 
tory was of no avail without knowledge 
to support it; and accordingly he pro- 
nounced a parcel of decisions, which 
are to be found in 13th Vesey, called, 
after Lord Erskine, “ the apocryphal 
volume ;”— decisions which are scarcely 
alluded to without derision or contempt. 
He was not long enough chancellor to 
lean his business; for that purpose a 
few months is not sufficient even for a 
man of the brightest parts. He has been 
heard to exclaim upon the bench, after 
the mostingenious arguments ofeminent 
counsel, on a question of much nicety, 
“this is very puzzling!” He pur- 
chased the Practical Register —a ca- 
pital book of practice — [what an 
execrable joke, to think of a judge 
commencing to learn on the bench the 
practice of his court!]—and marked 
the first twenty pages with the acute- 
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ness characteristic of a highly-gifted 
mind ; but then grew weary, and aban- 
doned the irksome task for ever.. The 
little volume was afterwards purchased 
by a barrister; and the fact it proves, 
however amusing, is not unnatural or 
surprising. It is admitted, without 
dispute, that Lord Erskine tarnished 
the laurels he had so nobly won at the 
bar, by the imbecility of his proceed- 
ings on the bench ;—he was almost as 
poor a judge as Curran when Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland,—and that is the 
severest thing which can be said upon 
the subject. But Lord Erskine was a 
quick man, and despatched business 
with unexampled rapidity; and in this 
respect may be said to bear some re- 
semblance to Lord Brougham. Of all 
the delusions ever practised on the 
public, that of despatching with haste 
the business of the Court of Chancery 
is the greatest and the grossest—it is 
neither more nor less than the des- 
patching of injustice. Newspaper men 
are in the habit of enumerating with 
delight the number of appeals which 
Lord Brougham clears away; just as 
if a decree sipon the complicated rights 
of parties in a Court of Equity can be 
dashed off in a moment, like a point 
at Nisi Prius. Ridiculous praise of 
this description was lavished upon 
Lord Erskine by the newspapers of 
that day ; but now that his eloquence 
cannot blind, and when, after a search- 
ing scrutiny, we judge of his reported 
decisions upon their intrinsic merits, 
we find them to be worthless and un- 
substantial, and that, as a natural con- 
sequence, they are, ifnot openly derided, 
passed over sub silentio. Whether 
Lord Brougham will be more fortunate 
in his decisions is problematical: he 
should keep the fate of Erskine before 
his eyes, and should remember, that 
rapidity may be a convenient cloak 
for the want of solid information— 
that it is easy to say in a breath, yea 
or nay, but not so easy to give satis- 
factory and conclusive reasons to sup- 
port the inconsiderate adjudication. 
When, however, we proceed to 
compare the present Chancellor with 
Sir William Grant, Lord Redesdale, 
or Lord Eldon, then, indeed, as an 
equity judge, he shrinks into small 
dimensions, and his inferiority is la- 
mentably apparent. Grant’s decisions 
were as excellent in matter, as they were 
felicitous in expression —every sen- 
tence was replete with information, 
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every proposition enunciated with dis- 
tinctness, illustrated with learning, and 
demonstrated with mathematical accu- 
racy ; his manner was calm, and _ his 
mind philosophical; he took time to 
consider, for which he has been re- 
proached with slowness by those dis- 
creet people who think that decisions 
should be given at thesame rateas steam- 
coaches travel. Lord Brougham would 
find the labour of a life scanty enough 
to acquire the same intimate knowledge 
of equity which Sir William Grant 
possessed. As to Lord Redesdale, 
Se may be regarded as the teacher 
and benefactor of his profession. 
His book on pleading is the book 
upon that most difficult subject ; and 
it may with truth be predicated of 
the work, as was happily observed of 
Butler’s Analogy, “ that a vast quan- 
tity of matter is compressed into a 
limited compass, because the author 
had thought so profoundly upon his 
subject.” The erudition of Lord Re- 
desdale was boundless, while his style 
was happily free from the peculiarities 
and quaintnesses of his brother, the 
historian of Greece: his decisions are 
luminous and beautiful, the matured 
product of a capacious understanding 
and judicial mind. On the bench, 
he was passionless, collected, and im- 
partial, listening with grave attention, 
not interrupting the argument by un- 
wise comments, or indulging in irrele- 
vant digressions. He was, moreover, 
a humane and enlightened reformer, 
or rather performer, for the reformer is 
often more theoretical than practical ; 
he ameliorated the barbarous law of 
debtor and creditor, and introduced 
and carried a perpetual insolvent act— 
enough of itself to commemorate his 
name. Such men as Lord Redesdale 
do honour to human nature; and while 
praises are heaped upon the living, it 


would be but justice to the merits of 


the dead, were we at times to freshen 
our recollections of their virtues and 
noble actions, so beautifully charac- 
teristic of great and benevolent minds. 
To expect that Lord Brougham ever 
can approach Redesdale as a judge, 
is not only hopeless, but ridiculous — 
the same disparity exists between them 
as between the master and the pupil. 
The renown of the Lords Eldon and 
Stowel is identified with the adminis- 
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tration of British law ; but the fury of 

olitics, and the virulence of faction, 
on robbed them of a portion of their 
richly-earned fame, and clouded the 
judgment of mankind. Lord Stowel, 
on the verge of the grave, still 
lives, the connecting link between 
the genius and literature of the last 
and the present age, praised by Gibbon, 
honoured with Johnson’s friendship, 
admired and extolled by wits and 
scholars for his mental accomplish- 
ments and shining talents. He never 
had a rival in that branch of the law 
which he pursued with such splendid 
success ; and while presiding in the 
Admiralty Court, he upheld the cha- 
racter of England for high integrity 
and impartial justice, as much as did 
her brave tars for undaunted valour, 
tempered with benevolence and mercy, 
Were he not our contemporary, he 
would be considered a more profound 
genius than Grotius or Puffendorf, or 
any of those authors who have written 
on the law of nature and nations. His 
judgments in the Consistory Court are 
the most fascinating legal compositions 
in the English language ; and it is no 
less surprising than delightful to behold 
the learning of the judge so beautifully 
blended with the charms and graces of 
the scholar. His illustrations are de- 
rived from the habits, manners, and 
customs of all nations and in all 
ages of the world, disencumbered of 
pedantry, and applied with the polished 
taste of a refined and discriminating 
critic. His reflections on married 
life, on the temper and character of 
individuals, might be read with good 
effect by all who desire to live happily 
together in the wedded state; while 
perhaps his judgment concerning the 
admission of the iron coffin into the 
churchyard of St. Andrew’s, Holborn,* 
is the most perfect specimen of judicial 
eloquence on record. Lord Brougham 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to surpass the dignified and becoming 
eloquence of Lord Stowel ; although, 
doubtless, as a popular and command- 
ing orator, the venerable civilian would 
be infinitely his inferior. Allusion 
has been made to the talents and 
character of Lord Stowel, though not 
immediately connected with the Court 
of Chancery, because they are of that 
description of which every lover of the 





* See 3d Phillimore’s Reports. 
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jurisprudence of his country may well 
feel proud, and because they prove 
that in every department of our law we 
can boast of judges as brilliant as they 
were profound. 

Lord Eldon was one of the most 
patient, learned, and laborious chan- 
cellors that ever held the seals; his 
legal education was of the very best 
description ; in his youth he spent 
some years with a conveyancer, then 
practised at the common law, after- 
wards for many years in Equity; sub- 
sequently he became chief justice of 
the Common Pleas, from which high 
office he was elevated to the chancel- 
lorship. During the many years he 
presided in the supreme court of 
Equity, he pronounced of course nu- 
merous judgments, and in the opinion 
of the profession was but twice mis- 
taken; he instructed, sometimes asto- 
nished the Bar by his profound and 
extensive knowledge; his learning 
was, if any thing, too deep, subtle, 
and refined ; he delighted in drawing 
nice distinctions and pointing out 
minute differences; he saw difficulties 
where ignorance would see none; and 
for this reason, and from a desire to 
pronounce a just and conclusive de- 
cree, he hesitated and considered, and 
was tardy in forming his opinion : but 
the delay did not arise from idleness, 
for no chancellor ever underwent half 
so much mental labour in forming his 
decisions ; every case was sifted, every 
dictum examined, every authority an- 
cient and modern explored, and his 
final opinion was the result of deep 
meditation, of accurate and even pain- 
ful investigation. Unquestionably his 
slowness must have been productive of 
evils to the suitor; yet the judgment, 
when it was given, precluded the 
necessity of further litigation, and set- 
tled the conflicting rights of various 
parties with perfect accuracy. And 
now that the individual inconvenience 
has passed away, the great services 
Lord Eldon rendered the profession 
are universally acknowledged ; his solid 
and perspicuous adjudications embo- 
died in Vesey, junior, are text-books. 
There the law is laid down precisely, 
with every limitation, qualification, 
and exception; differing in that re- 
spect from the judgments of the pre- 
sent Master of the Rolls, who, possessed 
of uncommon quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and being ingenious and astute, 
sees through a case in a moment, and 
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decides almost as soon; constantly 
laying down unconditional proposi- 
tions which cannot hold in their gene- 
ral and universal application. 

From a consideration of his habits, 
education, and limited experience, it is 
idle to expect that, as a judge, Lord 
Brougham ever can be equal to Lord 
Eldon. Sensible decisions the Chan- 
cellor may sometimes make ; just con- 
clusions he may arrive at by the vigo- 
rous exercise of his mental powers 
upon a case after it has been tho- 
roughly sifted, and the authorities 
placed before him by the arguments of 
counsel at the bar; but a luminous 
settlement of the law relating to the 
subject in all its branches, derived 
from a knowledge of the principles of 
the science, his imperfect acquaintance 
with equity never will permit him to 
pronounce. He knows little of the 
doctrine of equity upon a question 
when it comes first before him ; this he 
learns as the case proceeds ; — not so 
with Lord Eldon: be the subject 
what it might, he was deeply read 
upon it, and had only to apply his 
learning to the peculiar state of facts 
before him. Unlike Lord Brougham, 
he did not depend for his information 
upon the bar; but when they had 
apparently exhausted the subject, he 
frequently took original views of it, and 
cited cases which had escaped their no- 
tice, or had been negligently or design- 
edly overlooked. This, the highest duty 
ofa great judge, Lord Brougham never 
can accomplish: his various and im- 
portant avocations occupy a large por- 
tion of his time, and the habits of his 
mind unfit him for so difficult an 
undertaking. 

To compare Lords Lyndhurst and 
Brougham in their capacity of chan- 
cellor, would be unjust to the in- 
dustry of the latter, who unques- 
tionably has every desire to hasten 
through the business of his court. 
Lord Lyndhurst was a man of fashion, 
addicted to politics and pleasure, pre- 
ferring the intrigues of the cabinet to 
the severe drudgery of the bench. He 
laboured under the same disadvantage 
with Lord Brougham: he had never 
studied the doctrine of equity; and of 
pleading, or, as it is termed, equity 
drafting, he knew nothing whatever. 
He has been known to cite cases on 
points of pleading, in support of the 
affirmative of a proposition, when they 
established the negative ; not, certainly, 
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from dulness or design, but from a 
want of that technical knowledge 
essential to the formation of the judge, 
and which is only to be acquired by 
early study and labour at the desk. 
Yet Lord Lyndhurst had a judicial 
mind, and when he could be brought 
to the consideration of a case, he would 
understand it with ease and rapidity, 
and adjudicate impartially; he could 
classify facts with admirable skill; and 
he always delivered his opinions in the 
most choice and appropriate language. 
Not unfrequently of late have the Bar 
instituted comparisons between Lords 
Lyndhurst and Brougham ; and it is 
but common justice to the former to 
state, that the conclusion uniformly 
arrived at was, that he had a much 
more judicial mind, and, if disposed 
to labour, was better qualified by 
nature to shine as a judge than his 
assiduous successor. 

It appears from the preceding ob- 
servations, that those individuals who 
resembled Lord Brougham most as 
eminent advocates at the bar, were 
the worst chancellors of modern times, 
and that, from the natural advantages 
which long study and experience give, 
Lord Brougham has but very moderate 
pretensions when classed with his 
more celebrated predecessors. But 
the Chancellor has other difficulties to 
contend with, besides his deficiency 
in information: he has not a very ju- 
dicial mind, and he certainly has not 
a judicial manner; he disregards Lord 
Bacon’s advice to the judge — talks 
rather too much, and, after the fashion 
of orators, rejoices in making a point. 
The delivery ofhis judgments is curious 
in the extreme, resembling rather a 
prolix speech than the tranquil enun- 
ciation of solemn and important truths. 
The speech can be drawn out to an 
indefinite length, being derived from 
a few notes which the Chancellor keeps 
before him, and to which he occasion- 
ally refers. The greater part of the 
judgment appears to be spoken in the 
moment, for the cases and references 
are seldom correctly given ; but thus,— 
“Brown and somebody, 3d or Ist 
Peere Williams,” or, “I forget the 
name of the case— but no matter.” 
And sometimes, when speaking of 
a cousin, a barrister corrects him 
by stating he was a nephew, not 
couisn: the Chancellor replies, “ Well, 
no consequence which.” It would 
be tiresome to recapitulate the many 
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instances in which he has been ut- 
terly mistaken as to the practice of 
his court, to the infinite amusement 
of even the youngest members in 
the profession. His illustrations, too, 
are, all derived from the practice of 
the King’s Bench; and he is parti- 
cularly fond of stating the common- 
law doctrine upon the subject. This, 
however, is natural and hardly cen- 
surable; for every man likes to refer 
to that branch of learning with which 
he is supposed to be acquainted. A 
dialogue which occurred between a 
Solicitor and the Lord Chancellor, in an 
appeal case waiting for hearing in the 
House of Lords, is strikingly illustra- 
tive of his lordship’s manner, and of 
his occasional forgetfulness of judicial 
propriety. 

Chancellor. ‘‘ Is this case ready to go 
on?’ 

Solicitor. “* No, my lord ; the papers 
are not in court.”’ 

Chancellor. ‘‘ Where is the appellant's 
solicitor? he must be ready. I know this 
case perfectly well, and it is disgraceful it 
should have been suffered to stand over 
so long.” 

Solicitor. ‘‘ If your lordship please, I 
am extremely anxious this cause should 
not come on till after the holydays ; for 
this reason—the respondents are desirous 
of coming to England to hear this appeal: 
one of them resides in Scotland, and the 
other in Ireland.” 

Chancellor. ‘* Tell them not to come.” 

Solicitor. “* My lord, the question is 
exceedingly important to them, involving 
property to a large amount ; and if they 
come, they will do so at their own ex- 
pense, and by their own wish.” 

Chancellor. ‘* It will be a very foolish 
thing : it appears to me there is nothing 
in the question.” 


Few persons could admire this 
behaviour in the Lord High Chancellor 
of England ; and if the appellant was 
present, it would not be unnatural for 
him to think that he had but little 
chance of justice, as his cause was 
prejudged — decided upon before the 
merits were heard or understood. 
Sarcastic replies and caustic sayings 
are unseemly on the bench, except 
when provoked by ignorance, or me- 
rited by presumption; they are the 
manifestations of a restless and un- 
quiet spirit, not ofa contemplative and 
patient mind. However, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for the popular and 
impassioned orator suddenly to assume 
the gravity and decorum befitting the 
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high judicial station. The Wellesley 
case was a complete God-send to his 
lordship —it was a fit theme for the 
exercise of his peculiar talents; accord- 
ingly, he seized with avidity the golden 
opportunity, and spoke an hour with 
admirable effect. In his speech he 
avowed many bold resolutions : would 
dispute their wicked privileges with 
the Commons, and maintain the liberty 
of the subject, and so forth, against all 
aggression, at no matter what personal 
risk or peril! Whatever good Lord 
Brougham effects in the Court of 
Chancery will not result from the pe- 
culiar excellence of his decisions, but 
from the possible reform of invete- 
rate abuses. Orators are proverbially 
bad judges; they generally embrace 
one side of a cause and maintain it 
with the zeal of partisans: witness 
Best, Garrow, Common-Pleas Parke, 
Vaughan, Curran, and Erskine, ad- 
mirable as advocates, imbecile as 
judges; while Lord Tenterden and 
others of his stamp never led a cause 
in theirlives. Lord Brougham may do 
something to remedy existing evils in 
the Court of Chancery, to stimulate 
and quicken others in the wholesome 
work of reform, and thus make some 
atonement for his insufficient quali- 
fications as a judge. Amongst the 
most useful of his reforms would be 
that of preventing, for the future, the 
selection of lord chancellors from the 
Nisi Prius practitioners —a_ practice 
which, however convenient it may be 
to the ministry of the day, is the 
fruitful parent of uncertainty in our 
law, and prejudicial to the best in- 
terests of the community. 

Sceptical, however, as it may seem, 
many persons doubt even his capability 
for the accomplishment of wise and ef- 
fectual reforms—witness the County 
Court Bill, hastily introduced, and as 
hastily abandoned. Not a syllable has 
his lordship uttered on this his darling 
measure throughout the session; he 
prefers making sharp repartees on the 
Marquess of Londonderry : — speech- 
making is evidently his forte. Has he 
not, in like manner, deserted the London 
University ? Is it not notorious that he 
has never entered within its walls since 
his elevation to the woolsack? and yet 
a time was, when he seemed to have 
staked his fame and character on the 
success of this temple to liberality and 
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science. The professors are wrangling 
with each other, the subscribers are 
dissatisfied, its affairs involved in con- 
fusion; while Lord Brougham, in a 
dignified and judicious manner, main- 
tains the “ non-intervention principle” 
—the sacred doctrine of the immortal 
cabinet of which he is a member. 
What has become of the Illustrations 
of Paley, pompously announced for 
publication “ by the Lord Chancellor 
and Charles Bell?” Lord Brougham 
has attained the summit of his ambition, 
and now, perhaps not unwisely, dis- 
dains the clap-traps which assisted in 
his elevation. An anecdote, told ina 
life just published, in the Law Maga- 
zine, of that eminent lawyer, Lord 
Nottingham, with the comment of the 
biographer thereon, is so applicable to 
the present Chancellor, that, for his 
government and instruction, we ex- 
tract it : 

«A case was once brought before him 
for a rehearing, which had been, alto- 
gether, upwards of thirty years travelling 
the slow road of chancery litigation. On 
being informed of this fact, he instantly 
appointed a day for it to be argued, and 
declared he would rather sit for five or 
six days together, than suffer the court 
to remain any longer under the disgrace 
of protracting a cause for such a time. 
Now such an account as this we certainly 
should not think of relating, as likely to 
do him credit, were there the slightest 
ground for suspecting that he ever 
thought of courting popularity by those 
shallow and truly ludicrous boastings 
which, in our time, are so greedily 
caught up and echoed by the press, with 
the view of elevating the character they 
thereby most effectually contribute, or, 
at least, will eventually contribute, to 
lower and degrade in public estimation. 
A sound lawyer has much surer and 
more effectual means of securing sterling 
reputation, than such empty tricks as 
prating from the bench about his own 
devotion to his duties, or interrupting 
counsel with pert and unmeaning re- 
marks, as if he possessed an intuitive 
knowledge of all they could possibly 
give him any information about ; or, in 
short, resorting to any of those wretched 
clap-traps which may, perhaps, have 
their effect upon the wondering fools 
who kill an occasional five minutes by 
gaping about a court of justice, but can 
never excite in the minds of sensible 
men any emotion short of contempt and 
disgust.” 

Ww. 
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[Lord Brougham enters with a nosegay 
of fresh bay; bows to the bar, and 
takes his seat. | 


A Junior Counsel. My lord! 

Lord Chancellor. Well, sir ! 

Junior Counsel. If your lordship 
pleases, I wish to move— 

Lord Chancellor. Move, sir !—sit 
down, sir! Did not I say I would 
hear only petitions to-day? [ am 
astonished that you should attempt to 
act in defiance of my orders! I have 
a vehement suspicion that this is a part 
of the conspiracy, of which I have 
somewhat heard —I say no more: but 
I have a strong arm, and will use it. 
Call the petitions ! 

Junior Counsel. My lord! I give 
your lordship my assurance — 

Lord Chancellor. Keep it yourself, 
sir! I want it not—at least, so some 
persons say. [A titter, in which his 
lordship pn jms Come, come 
—call the petitions! | Registrar calls 
the first noe 

Lord Chancellor. Who appears in 
this? Who is for the petitioner !—O, 
you, sir! [addressing another junior 
counsel.| Well— 

Junior Counsel. No, my lord, I hold 
no brief in this. 

Lord Chancellor. Then why stand 
up, sir, and make me think so? 

Junior Counsel. My lord, I rose to 
leave the Court. 

Lord Chancellor. Sit down, sir, and 
do not reply on the Court— do not let 
me be again deceived by your rising. 
I have a strong suspicion that your in- 
tentions—but no matter; go on with 
the petitions. Who appears in this? 
Is there no one inthis? What are the 
facts? Is there any one for the de- 
fence? The affidavits are numerous — 
plenty of swearing, I see; and, I dare 
say, most judiciously concocted. A 
vast deal of paper sacrificed —for the 
purposes of delay, I suppose: I have 
known such things at common law. 
Who opens the petition ? 

A Solicitor. The Solicitor General, 
my lord ; he will be here directly. 

Lord Chancellor. Here directly! I 
see him not. Send to his chambers 
instantly, and say the Court waits. 
This is extremely provoking — it would 
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not be tolerated at common law. When 
I was in practice, I was never later 
than ten o'clock in my attendance in 
Court ; though I was, at the same time, 
a member of parliament, where, I be- 
lieve, I took a pretty active share in 


the proceedings. On one occasion, | 
pleaded in the morning in the House 
of Lords ; in the afternoon, attended a 
meeting at the London University; 
dined with the members of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute at four o’clock; looked 
into the Piazza Coffee House at eight, 
where I settled a bottle of port with the 
Beefsteak Club; and then presenting 
myself on the floor of the House of 
Commons, I made a speech of seven 
hours’ duration, on the state of the 
law, which was highly extolled by my 
friends, and indeed, 1 may say, by the 
nation — but this is idle. O! I forgot 
to name, that the next morning I was 
in Court by nine o’clock. I may be 
asked whether I had read my briefs, 
and knew my client’s case ; but on that 
point I think it unnecessary to speak. 
Where is the Solicitor General? Can 
the Court do nothing till he comes? 
The public shall know that I do my 
duty. A gentleman wished to move 
when I came into Court; is he still 
here? Oh, you, sir!— yes. Well, sir, 
what is your motion ? 

Junior Counsel. 1 trust your lord- 
ship will excuse me 

Lord Chancellor. There is no occa- 
sion for trusting at all, sir; nor have I 
time to excuse. Come at once to the 
point. 

Junior Counsel. If your lordship 
pleases, gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble, 
gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble, 
gob 

Lord Chancellor. Exactly so, sir— 
exactly so—you need not proceed— 
I perfectly understand you ; the point 
you wish to urge is this—you wish— 
yes, I see, sir, | see— but I cannot — 

Junior Counsel. Gobble, gob 

Lord Chancel!or. Interrupt me not, 
sir; I shall not make this order—it 
would be as absurd as your reasoning, 
and a disgrace even to the Court of 
Session in Scotland, my opinions of 
the judges whereof, peradventure, are 
well known. Have you nothing to add, 
sir? Where is the Solicitor General? 
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Silence !—door-keeper, turn out all in 
the court, and keep silence. This is the 
only court of justice in which the mob 
are permitted to make a noise—the 
lowest police office is more decent. 
Where is the Solicitor General? I shall 
leave the court for five minutes, and 
return. 

A Stranger. My lord, my lord! 

Lord Chancellor. Well, sir, what 
do you want ? 

Stranger. I am called upon, my 
lord, to swear to certain facts, other- 
wise my property will seriously suffer 
through a suit in this court; now my 
conscience does not permit me to take 
an oath. 

Lord Chancellor. Are you a Quaker? 

Stranger. No, my lord. 

Lord Chancellor. Icannot help you. 
The law assists the conscientious scru- 
ples of Quakers—turn Quaker, and 
then you will be relieved as you wish. 

Stranger. My lord, I cannot; the 
Quakers hold opinions repugnant to 
mine. 

Lord Chancellor. Then T cannot 
help you, sir; but I think you are 
wrong in your notions, and may easily 
satisfy yourself that there is no crime 
in taking the oath required of you. 

Stranger. My lord, I cannot do so 
upon conscientious principles. 

Lord Chancellor, No doubt, no 
doubt —it is a conscientious objec- 
tion ; but your principles are mistaken. 
Listen to me; I have had discussions 
with many valuable friends on this 
point— with Mr. Jeremy Bentham, and 
with my esteemed friend Mr. Place, 
the tailor—I will furnish you with a 
few hints for your guidance. This is 
Saturday ; to-morrow is Sunday, and a 
very proper day —the most proper, you 
know—for a conference with one’s 
conscience ; think the matter over, and 
on Monday come here again—I have 
no doubt you will alter your opinion. 
The law of the country calls on you to 
take an oath; now neither you nor I 
can alter a law, and we must both 
obey it, though it be bad. God com- 
mands us to obey the laws—look to 
your Bible—and if you obey a bad 
law, God’s punishment will fali, not 
on you, but on the bad law-makers. 
Therefore your conscience may be 
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satisfied in obeying even a bad law, 
since an obedience of the laws is one 
of our greatest duties. You may on 
these grounds, I think, fearlessly take 
the oath. Think this over. To-morrow 
is Sunday, and a very fit day for such 
meditation ;—I have no doubt you will 
swear the affidavit on Monday. 

Stranger. My lord, I must differ— 

Lord Chancellor. Wait till Monday, 
wait till Monday.* Dear me, where is 
the Solicitor General? This is totally 
irrelevant to the business of the court ; 
I cannot waste the public time in 
directing the consciences of individuals 
—TI have enough to do as keeper of the 
king’s. I see that nobody is ready for 
business in this court but myself. 
There is a conspiracy I see ; and yet 
surely the Solicitor General 
But I am determined to sit and do 
my duty—I shall be in court from 
nine o’clock in the morning till twelve 
at night daily till November—the 
court has a strong arm and will use it. 
After that time I will hear motions, 
if pressing, in my bed-chamber. My 
friend and secretary, Mr. Le Marchant, 
has kindly suggested the adoption of a 
night-bell at my house, so that there 
will be every facility afforded by me 
to the profession a the public, at a 
great sacrifice of personal comfort on 
my part. The press, I know, will 
approve of this arrangement—they 
are the best judges. Mr. Secretary, 
let me have all the morning papers 
to-morrow, except the Post—that is 
too much of a croaker. Who dares 
say that I am garrulous, and fond of 
hearing myself talk? It is a base and 
atrocious calumny. I talk less than 
Lord Bacon, my predecessor longo 
intervallo; far less than Lord Eldon, 
my more immediate forerunner; and 
more to the purpose than either. The 
Times—which I never see—says so ; 
and who doubts the Times? But where 
is the Solicitor General ? Oh, Mr. Soli- 
citor, we have been awaiting you. 

Solicitor General [being a Radical}. 
My lord, I humbly beg pardon 

Lord Chancellor. Not at all, not 
at all, Mr. Solicitor [urbanely]; I am 
sure you were elsewhere usefully em- 
ployed— do not name it. 

Hereupon the Solicitor General made 


__* We wanted a note to the above conversation, and the Morning Chronicle fur- 
nishes it.—‘* The Lord Chancellor, with all his good qualities, has some weakness ; 
and one of them isa disposition to promote good ends by Macutaven.ian means,’ — 


Morning Chronicle, September 13. 
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a luminous exposition of his client's 
case; and at the conclusion of his 
speech, the Lord Chancellor (on the 
principle of audi alteram partem) said 
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his mind was made up, and pronounced 
a judgment highly satisfactory to Mr, 
Solicitor General. 


9. 







[Continued from p. 142.] 


Some of the animadversions in a for- 
mer article under this head (see Sep- 
tember Number), have, we understand, 
given grievous offence to more than 
one of the conductors of the London 
daily papers. We cry these gentlemen 
mercy! If, in exposing the secrets of 
the press, and holding up to honest 
scorn the apostasies and tergiversa- 
tions, the mercenary versatility and the 
flagrant inconsistencies of the proprie- 
tors of these journals, we have uncon- 
sciously inflicted a wound on the sen- 
sitive parts of their literary employés, 
we protest it was done unintentionally, 
and feel confident that they must have 
applied to themselves what was directed 
against others. For of them we have 
not as yet spoken. The season for 
grilling in that department has not yet 
arrived. We have carefully abstained 
from mentioning names, or overhauling 
circumstances which might have pro- 
duced irritation, chiefly because we 
had no wish to follow a bad example, 
and which, it would be as well for them 
to consider, in the discharge of their 
editorial duties, is more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. The 
conductor of a London newspaper 
complaining of personalities directed 
against himself is like a quack, after 
being compelled to swallow his own 
pills, complaining of the nausea and 
pains which he undistinguishingly in- 
flicts on all his patients. We have no 
wish to offend in this respect, but if we 
should, they must bear it. 

We have spoken of the moral and 
political influence of the newspapers, 
without having said all that we in- 
tended on this latter head. It has, we 
apprehend, been pretty clearly and 
satisfactorily shewn, that the political 
influence even of the popular journals 
is extremely limited, and that the na- 
ture of the traffic in which they are en- 
gaged necessarily compels them to 
follow rather than lead public opinion. 
A hosier will manufacture the stocking 
that sel/s. It is none of his business to 
direct the community to wear cotton 
in preference to worsted, or silk in 


preference to either. He makes that 
for which there is the greatest demand, 
without in the least concerning himself 
whether one material is more durable 
or profitable than another, or whether 
the rotten article that he vends for a 
shilling be a dearer or a less economi- 
cal one than that which he offers for 
half-a-crown. Occasionally, indeed, he 
may attempt to lead the fashion, by 
hiring Peter Sharpset, of the Chronicle 
or the Herald, to puff the superior 
comfort of a pair of newly-invented 
braces or an elastic nightcap ; but there 
are a hundred chances to one against 
his succeeding; just as the Times ex- 
periences when it puts forth its thun- 
der to arouse the slumbering patriotism 
of the city mob, and which appeal is 
but rarely listened to, and never with- 
out the said mob heartily repenting 
them of the folly. This is the influence 
of the newspapers. 

But as a further proof that this in- 
fluence is confined within very narrow 
bounds, it is only necessary to call to 
mind the paucity in the number of 
newspapers whose profits are derived 
from the popularity of their political 
disquisitions, or the ability with which 
they discuss subjects of general in- 
terest. The Times itself would not 
stand a week if it were confined to 
matter of this kind. Its articles on 
either foreign or domestic policy would 
not furnish coals and candles for the 
poor scribe in his suburban attic. No 
man is now so raw as to seek for in- 
formation on these points in the news- 
papers. No man capable of forming 
au opinion for himself, or to whom 
other channels of information are open 
—and these are open nearly to all— 
would ever allow himself to be in- 
fluenced by the hasty and muddled ar- 
guments propounded by a sleepy phi- 
losopher at half-past two in the morn- 
ing, whose intellect even stimulants 
have failed to brighten, if they have 
not, which is more probable, done 
much to obscure; while in other publi- 
cations of a graver kind, where talent 
of a much superior order is displayed, 
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he may find the subject more fully and 
ably treated, and all the facts more 
satisfactorily detailed, and more rigidly 
analysed. No, the time for this has 
gone by. The newspapers, like a 
porter at the entrance of Exeter Hall, 
may point the way which leads to the 
fanatical assembly, but it is left to 
others to describe the follies, or expose 
the fallacies, or hold up to reproba- 
tion the factious motives, of the orators 
who hold forth. The newspapers do 
nothing more than this. They are 
like finger-posts placed at cross-roads 
by trustees, who have an interest in 
leading the passenger by some parti- 
cular route; but even the best of them, 
or those on which the multitude place 
the greatest dependence, are so loosely 
fixed, and so liable to be affected by 
every breath of wind and change of 
weather, that he who travels is a sim- 
pleton ifhe do not consult more accu- 
rate guides, or rather trust to his own 
judgment. 

That the journals exercise this slen- 
der influence on public opinion is not 
surprising, when we consider the rules 
by which they are conducted. In the 
first place, they are not the property 
of the persons who edit or write for 
them. These gentlemen are, with one 
or two exceptions, entirely under the 
control of their employers, and are 
liable to be dismissed on a short no- 
tice. The consequence is, they have 
either to bend to the speculative and 
mercenary views of the proprietors, or 
resign their situations—an alternative 
which is eluded the more easily, by 
means of the anonymous and irrespon- 
sible character under which they write. 
Care is taken that the author shall not 
be held liable for his opinions; he is, 
in fact, presumed to be unknown. 
Hence the many facilities for changing 
sides, or adopting new views, or re- 
viling individuals formerly flattered 
and caressed, or of following in the 
wake of the rabble through every by- 
lane of prostitution —to-day with the 
minister, to-morrow with the oppo- 
sition—this week an ultra-Tory, and 
the next a low Whig and a bellowing 
Jacobin—just as it may pléase_the 
proprietory to command. How is it 
possible, then, for the public, or, at 
least, the thinking and intelligent por- 
tion of the public, to repose any con- 
dence in, or cherish any respect for, 
the sentiments, no matter how autho- 
ritatively promulgated, of men who are 
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thus shackled, and are notoriously no- 
thing more than the tools of empiricism 
and venality? Itis the corruption which 
proceeds from this source, which ren- 
ders the metropolitan press a much 
more powerful engine of evil than of 
good, and has sunk it in the estima- 
tion of every true friend to public 
liberty. It is now venal, profligate, 
and dishonest, in the last degree; for 
which there is no efficient cure but the 
destruction of the monopoly, the ex- 
tension of the field of enterprise, and 
the encouragement of additional talent 
and more responsible writers. 

In illustration of the debasing effect 
of this versatility and venality, as re- 
spects the press itself, let us glance at 
the career of one of the evening papers, 
which has for many years been con- 
sidered a ministerial journal. The 
present principal proprietors of the 
paper in question are the same men 
who were proprietors fifteen years ago. 
We mention this as an important fact, 
and of considerable weight in our ar- 
gument. At the period (1816—17) 
when the allied troops were in occu- 
pation of France, the minister for fo- 
reign affairs in this country intercepted 
a correspondence between the editor 
of this ministerial paper and an employé 
of the French government; in which 
it was stipulated that he, the said edi- 
tor, with the consent of his co-pro- 
prietors, should advocate the imme- 
diate or speedy withdrawal of the 
allied forces, as a measure of sound 
policy and conciliation, although he, 
the contracting partyin London, knew 
that such a measure was strongly de- 

recated by the British government. 

he negotiations, however, were con- 
cluded; some of its stipulations, in 
the shape of a subsidy, were fulfilled ; 
and the patriotic editor redeemed his 
pledge, by zealously advocating the 
withdrawal of the foreign troops. He, 
however, did not stand alone in this 
honest enterprise —one of the morning 
papers, and another evening one, pur- 
sued the same course. 

The noble secretary, however, had 
obtained possession of the correspond- 
ence, and he forthwith summoned 
before him his intriguing supporters — 
the editor and one of the proprietors 
of the ministerial paper aforesaid. He 
produced the correspondence with his 
usual suavity, interdicted all explana- 
tion or apology, and coolly intimated, 
that unless the editor in question were 
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instantly dismissed, and ceased having 
any interest in, or control over the 
newspaper, that he, in the name of 
the government, should withhold the 
patronage and the exclusive inform- 
ation of Downing Street. 

It is unnecessary to say, that the 
editor was forthwith dismissed. 

To him succeeded a gentleman who 
conducted the affairs of the stild minis- 
terial journal with great ability, from 
the period first mentioned to that which 
terminated the feeble administration of 
Lord Goderich. On the accession of 
Mr. Canning, the interests of the pro- 
prietors had induced him to give his 
support to that shallow and blustering 
minister. He had been tempted to 
make a sacrifice of his principles on 
the altar of expediency and venality, 
and the consequence was, that when 
the Wellington administration came 
into power, he also was dismissed. 

The journal in question still clung 
to its ministerial reputation, thereby 
conceiving, that what it wanted in 
talent or character, and whatever it 
might lose by tergiversation and in- 
consistency, would be amply compen- 
sated by its adherence to the ruling 
party, and its crawling subserviency 
at the doors and among the subalterns 
of the treasury. It had supported 
Lord Londonderry, and even dis- 
carded its conductor in obedience to 
his lordship’s mandate. No sooner 
was he dead, however, than it spurted 
its venom on his coffin, and extolled 
the talents and the principles of Mr. 
Canning, the living minister, at the 
expense of him whom it had formerly 
fawned upon; but who, now that he 
was in his grave, had no favours to 
bestow, no power to make him dread- 
ed, and upon whose remains, there- 
fore, it could with impunity heap 
obloquy and slander. It did all this, 
and much more than this. It became 
the champion of Mr. Canning’s po- 
licy, in open derision of its former 
sentiments — it followed him to his 
tomb, and then worshipped Lord 
Goderich ; whom, to evince its fidelity 
for, it actually kept in office nearly a 
week after the poor gentleman, with 
tears in his eyes, had laid his porte- 
Jfeuille at the feet of the king. 

Notwithstanding these acts of glar- 
ing apostasy and inconsistency — not- 
withstanding its subserviency to Lord 
Londonderry, its dalliance with Mr. 
Canning, and its post-mortem regard 
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for the ministry of Lord Goderich — it 
still was ready to turn again, make the 
amende honorable for past insults, and 
serve under the banner of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, whom, but the 
previous year, it had accused of oppo- 
sing the “lamented” Mr. Canning 
from factious motives. Times and cir. 
cumstances, however, had undergone 
a material and unexpected change ; for 
the noble duke, at the period to which 
we allude, had been called to the 
counsels of his sovereign. In the 
eyes, therefore, of the serviles of the 
journal in question, he was a very dif 
ferent personage as the duke premier, 
from the duke who defeated Mr. Can- 
ning’s corn bill. 

But the most disgusting part of the 
transaction was, that in once more 
being permitted to delude the public 
with the assumption of ministerial pa- 
tronage, under the Wellington admi- 
nistration, it restored to his official 
situation of editor, after an interregnum 
of more than ten years, the identical 
person—* the Tory of the Pitt school,” 
as the servile gentleman called him- 
self—-whom it had dismissed under 
the mandate of Lord Londonderry, for 
receiving bribes and trafficking with the 
Bourbon government. He commenced 
his duties with a long address to the 
public, in which he stated that he was 
the man who had gained for the paper 
in question the renown of former days 
—that he was the Jupiter who had 
wielded the thunder during the war 
with Napoleon and Jacobinism—that 
he was the Roman Tory, recalled, like 
a second Cincinnatus, from his turnip 
field and his plough, to give force to 
the revival of old English principles, 
and place the journal over which he 
presided in the elevated position in 
which it had stood, when the rights of 
the crown and the liberties of the peo 
ple were menaced by Whig and Radi- 
cal factions, whose common object was 
revolution and anarchy. God help 
us! it was a right merry conceit— 
vastly amusing and ludicrous—to see 
a frail old lieutenant of the Lumber 
Troop, with his dexter eye closed up 
in the wars of Fleet Street and the 
Strand, with one leg and a half in the 
grave, and with an intellect like a 
flickering rush-light in the socket, 
attempting to redeem the fortunes of 
a sinking journal, which its own incon- 
sistencies and flunkism had irrevocably 
damned ~-trying, poor man! to wash 
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the blackamoor white, and give sound- 
ness to that which was as rotten at its 
core as a city alderman, or one of 
Burns's choice specimens of corruption, 
once immortalised in, but now ex- 
punged from, his inimitable poem of 
Tam O'Shanter. It was a sorry sight; 
and, as might have been foreseen, the 
project did not succeed. The journal 
continued to flicker in the ranks of the 
ministerial papers; but its Cincinnatus 
was sent back to his farm-yard, to 
rusticate with his fellow-geese, whom, 
from motives of unpardonable ambition, 
he had for a short season abandoned. 

But our ministerial journal had now 
a new opportunity of evincing its sub- 
serviency to the Wellington adminis- 
tration. It shortly afterwards placed 
the appointment of its editor at the 
disposal of an under secretary; and 
one was accordingly installed, who, 
being of the school of Goulburn, was 
speedily found to be incapable. It 
then enlisted in its service a gentleman 
of superior accomplishments, and a 
popular author ; but he was so soon 
disgusted with the intrigues of the 
office and the domination of the acting 
proprietor, that after a novitiate of a 
few weeks he retired from the situa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the administration of the 
Duke of Wellington had gone to the 
tomb of all the Capulets. The slip- 
pery policy and fatal inconsistency of 
Sir Robert Peel, the blunders of Goul- 
burn, the rancorous persecutions of 
Scarlett, the indolence and hauteur of 
lord Aberdeen, and the still more 
prejudicial folly of a Tory ministry 
depending on Whig support, rendered 
the administration not only unpopular, 
but utterly helpless in the House of 
Commons. Then came Lord Grey and 
the Whigs—the Whigs who supported 
the Duke in carrying the Catholic Bill, 
and who were his corps de reserve to 
keep in proper subjection the high 
Tories who had for some time me- 
naced his flanks, but who (we mean 
the Whigs), as soon as they ascertained 
their own power, turned it against him, 
and ousted him from his place. Our 
supple journalist, with an alacrity 
worthy of his character, felt it as facile 
to turn again in favour of Lord Grey, 
as he did in forsaking Lord Goderich 
to support the hero of Waterloo —as 
easy to leap from liberalism to radical- 
ism, as from Toryism to Whiggery. 

It continued, as was cruelly said by 
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one of its contemporaries, “ to embar- 
rass the ministry with its support”— 
to be, in short, the panegyrist of the 
Whigs, and the ardent advocate of the 
Reform Bill. As a matter of course, 
a convenient scribe was hired for the 
purpose; and it has persisted, since 
the month of November last, to burn 
its glimmering lamp on the same altar 
with the Times, Herald, and Chronicle 
—supporting the men whom it had 
again and again denounced as traitors 
and Jacobins — advocating principles 
which it had held up to execration, as 
calculated to overturn the established 
institutions of the country, and destroy 
the monarchy —inculcating opinions 
which put all its former sentiments 
and professions, all its pledges and 
assurances, all its reasonings and in- 
ductions, all its facts and animadver- 
sions, to the blush—and stamping liar, 
hypocrite, and slanderer, on every ling 
of every article which either adorned 
or disgraced its pages for twenty pre- 
ceding years. Here, then, appears the 
importance of the fact which we have 
already noticed, namely, that the men 
who were the proprietors of the evening 
paper in question during the Liverpool 
administration, form the majority of 
those who compose the present share- 
holders. 

We beg pardon for having occupied 
the reader’s attention with details which 
we fear are not calculated to place in 
a very amiable light the motives of 
human action, or the impelling force 
of selfishness. Such a specimen of 
moral and political depravity perhaps 
never was exhibited. It makes the 
heart sick, and the bile to rise, and the 
fingers to tingle, and the whole func- 
tions and sensibilities of the body to 
collapse, from utter loathing and dis- 
gust. And yet such men as these— 
such sordid dealers in base principles 
—such fleshless automatons — brain- 
less, nerveless, and immovable, except 
by the strings of the puppet-master in 
Downing Street —are held up to us 
as the best public instructors ! 

We request it to be understood that 
we have not selected this evening and 
still ministerial journal as a specimen 
of the servilism and uselessness of the 
newspaper press, from any invidious 
motives. We confess that it stands 
high —among the faithless, foremost 
of the bad; but it once stood far other- 
wise —high among the good — dis- 
tinguished for talent and influence ; 
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and we have a right to assume that its 
present degradation is a symptom of 
the desperate expedients to which the 
newspaper press is now reduced ; for 
we would not have it believed that 
this fallen journal is the only instance 
of political apostasy or meretricious 
inconsistency. Nearly the whole of 
the London journals are more or less 
culpable in this respect; while at the 
same time we have unmingled pleasure 
in stating that, as regards the Chronicle, 
the Standard, and perhaps the Globe, 
the charge does not apply. The Stand- 
ard is a young paper, but it has ad- 
hered to its principles with an uncom- 
promising spirit and a rare fidelity. 
The Globe, if it ever had any prin- 
ciples, has nevertheless steered that 
middle course which has enabled it, 
under all circumstances, to mix its 
milk with: its water, or, like a whale- 
ship heavily laden, to leave a sufficient 
portion of oil in its wake to still the 
ripples caused by its motion through 
the waters. The Chronicle, however, 
is a conspicuous exception to our cen- 
sures. ‘The independent connexion of 
its present editor, for which he is in- 
debted to the late Mr. Perry, places 
him beyond the influence or the con- 
trol of the proprietors. With the po- 
litics of the Chronicle our feelings are 
far from being congenial: its senti- 
ments are the converse of ours in many 
respects; but for the consistency of 
the editor, and his unshrinking inde- 
pendence, we have a regard which we 
should disgrace Recina were we not 
thus openly to avow. We expected, 
in fact, to have seen Dr. Black made a 
baronet, and we have no doubt the 
bloody hand was proffered him; but 
when we observe the names of some 
who have lately been raised to this 
distinguished rank, we are not sur- 
ony that our worthy friend should 
have peremptorily declined the ho- 
nour. 

But, be this as it may, it is owing 
to such shameless and repulsive con- 
duct that the newspaper press of Lon- 
don has fallen so low in public estima- 
tion; and having lost all pretensions 
to character—all that respectability 
which alone can sustain it among the 
higher and well-educated classes, it 
has sunk into the embraces of prosti- 
tution, and become the exclusive organ 
of the mob. We here allude to the 
papers which have the greatest circu- 
lation in the metropolis ; for those which 
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still cling to the Tory party, such as 
the Standard, St. James’s Chronicle, 
and the Morning Post — contending 
for principles on which the happiness, 
and peace, and liberty, and dearest 
interests of the people of England 
depend — fighting the battles of thank- 
less allies—are chivalrous at their own 
expense, and martyrs of consistency 
and integrity in a cause just in itself, 
and which their talents adorn, but 
which is for ever lost, unless the party 
evince far more courage, as well as 
activity and address, than they have 
shewn for several years. 

But how is it that the newspaper 
press generally has such a democrati- 
cal tendency! Simply, as we have 
before stated, in the first part of this 
article, that it is their interest to minis- 
ter to every popular prejudice and 
every prevailing error. The morning 
papers, of which most of the evening 
ones are little better than abridgments 
or second editions, are in the hands of 
about fifteen persons, who thus have it 
in their power, if they were united, to 
influence public opinion to a very seri- 
ous extent — who might lower or raise 
the price of all public securities at their 
will and pleasure, and share the profits 
of the joint speculation. It is fortu- 
nate, however, that they do not har- 
monise or act in concert. Their petty 
jealousies, their occasional bickerings, 
and the pride and vanity of rivalship, 
keep them asunder, and render them 
comparatively harmless. But it is 
nevertheless to be regretted that so 
much power, and so much influence, 
and the means of inflicting so much 
evil, should be in so few hands; yet 
the greater evil is, that it must re- 
main in these few hands, and the 
daily newspaper press must continue 
a monopoly, to pander to public 
vice, and be the organ of the con- 
stituency of the beer-shops, so long 
as newspapers are hampered by vex- 
atious laws and oppressed by severe 
exactions. The stamp upon a news- 
paper, minus the discount, is about 
3}d., to which adding 14d. for paper, 
makes the price of it before a single 
type is set (for the stamp duty is 
invariably paid per advance), just 
fourpence-halfpenny. It is sold to 
the newsmen for sixpence—this, in 
fact, being the price for which the 
yublisher accounts to the proprietor. 
The profit, therefore, on a_ single 
paper, which pays so heavy a tax, and 
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is conducted at so much risk —the 
unavoidable hazard of damages in civil 
action, fine, and imprisonment, is pre- 
cisely three halfpennies! For this 
paltry profit is the whole world ran- 
sacked for news——a sentinel, in the 
shape of a foreign correspondent, sta- 
tioned in every capital city of Europe 
and America — an agent at every sea- 
port and market-town—a spy in every 
court and camp —an eavesdropper in 
every public office —a reporter at the 
elbow of every member of parliament 
—a reporter at every public feast and 
funeral — at every meeting of the 
saints—at every gathering of the com- 
mon council and the prize-ring — at 
every féte champétre and public execu- 
tion—at every public whipping and 
charity-sermon—at the first appear- 
ance of every thief in the police court, 
who is watched till he waves his stolen 
handkerchief as he steps on board the 
hulks—at every market where women, 
or oats, or horses, or straw, or coals 
are sold —at every trial for treason or 
petty lareeny—at the inquest held 
upon every strumpet who drowns her- 
self, or patriot who cuts his throat — 
at every commission of lunacy, and at 
every royal coronation. 

Fora poor penny-half-penny on each 
paper is all this done—all these per- 
sons employed; and all that passes in 
the world is wafted on a broad sheet 
from pole to pole, in spite of plague, 
cordon sanitaire, or civil war. It must 
therefore be obvious, that upon the 
pumber of papers sold almost entirely 
depends their success. The number 
sold must be prodigious to yield a 
profit adequate to the expenditure ne- 
cessarily incurred by so many agents, 
and the difficulties thrown in the way 
of obtaining foreign intelligence by the 
rapacity and unwarrantable interposi- 
tion of the clerks in the foreign de- 
partment of the post-office. But the 
numbers sold by any newspaper in 
London are not equal to the sale of 
some of the Paris journals. This is 
caused by the high price of the article 
in England. Sevenpence, the price 
which the consumer pays, is enormous, 
and naturally restricts the circulation. 
The trade is consequently in few 
hands ; for how few persons are there 
who can afford to purchase even a 
Single paper per day, this amounting 
to 4s. 1d. per week, or 10/. 12s. 4d. 
per annum. From this cause, the 
newspapers are not only in few hands, 
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but the great consumption of them is 
confined to club-houses, taverns, read- 
ing-rooms, libraries, and those dusky 
parlours where gin, beer, and tobacco, 
give an inspiration to the appeals of 
the Times, and tempt the artisan to 
dissipate his earnings and forsake his 
children. 

This is a grievance, and a positive 
evil, in more ways than one, and it 
was the work of the Tories. They 
heaped tax upon tax upon the news- 
papers, with the intention of placing 
them as far as possible beyond the 
reach of the operative classes. They 
accordingly drove these persons into 
the gin shops, and provided an in- 
centive, or at least an excuse, for the 
artisan drinking his coffee in a coffee 
shop instead of with his family, and 
reading the news of the day in a fetid 
alehouse instead of by his own fireside. 
They thus, in their virtuous desire to 
restrain the influence of the newspa- 
pers, actually gave a bounty to the 
licensed victualler, and made the daily 

ress dependent upon that interest. 

hey furnished an inducement for the 
working and middle classes to form 
themselves into what can be considered 
in no other light than political clubs, 
concentrating into one focus all the 
formerly diversified opinions of these 
parties, creating a union among them 
which had not previously existed, and 
giving them a consciousness of strength 
and influence which they had never 
before dreamed of. They, in fact, de- 
graded the press and the people at the 
same time, and have produced far 
more fearful evils than any of which 
they stood in awe, or wished to sup- 
press. 

One of those evils is, that the press is 
not only compelled to adapt its senti- 
ments to the majority of its supporters, 
but that it is quite hopeless to attempt 
establishing a paper with any chance of 
success unless it pay court to the same 
rabble constituency. While, therefore, 
the present oppressive taxes remain un- 
repealed, the newspapers must remain 
the mere heralds of the mob—the mo- 
nopoly must continue to exist; for no 
man, no matter how pure may be his 
principles, or conservative his views, or 
extensive his information, or rare his 
talents, could succeed in competition 
with these monopolists. 

But the newspaper press has other 
difficulties to contend with besides 
those which bear upon it in the shape 
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of taxation. A newspaper is an article 
of manufacture. There is no difference 
between it and a printed cotton or silk 
handkerchief, except this, that the one 
article is used in one way, and the 
other in another way. It is to all 
intents and purposes a manufacture. 
We, however, who are a nation of po- 
litical economists, and the champions 
of free trade, have never yet considered 
the importance of encouraging the ex- 
port of any thing else than rotten cot- 
tons, cast-metal cutlery, Newcastle 
coals, and every modern improvement 
in machinery. Oh, Hume! Joseph, 
Doctor, Greek Hume! for this last 
act of folly you ought to be dissected— 
pounded—or, as Lord Brougham says, 
brayed ina mortar! But we beg par- 
don, courteous reader,—digression is 
our besetting sin. A newspaper being, 
then, a manufacture, how do we treat 
it? It can be carried to Dover postage 
free. There are seventy thousand 
British subjects resident in France, and 
about one hundred and fifty thousand 
altogether on the continent, all anxious 
to buy and read London newspapers. 
Besides these, there are French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Russian subjects, 
who are desirous to see the English 
papers. It is, therefore, clearly our 
interest, as a commercial and trading 
nation, to export an article for which 
there is a demand. But what do we 
do? No newspaper can be carried 
from Dover to Calais, a distance of 
but a few miles, except by the post- 
office packets; and the charge of 
transport for those few miles amounts 
almost to a prohibition, for it more 
than doubles the price ; and no paper 
can be sent to Calais or Boulogne, un- 
less this heavy transit of upwards of 
thirty shillings per quarter be paid 
per advance to the clerks in the foreign 
department of the post-office, who 
have the exclusive privilege of convey- 
ing it, in a legal way. If you wish to 
send a daily paper to any of those 
towns, to a friend, say for a month 
only, or for a few weeks, you must 
first pay this quarter's charge upon 
the transit across the water, unless you 
smuggle, by bribing the master or stew- 
ard of a steam-boat, or send it through 
an ambassador’s bag, or in the port- 
manteau of a friend. It is the same 
with foreign papers transmitted to this 
country ; so that the newspapers here 
not only lose by the restriction on their 
exports, but they are put to heavy ex- 
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penses in procuring the foreign jour- 
nals. The profits go to the clerks in 
the foreign department of the post. 
office. These persons have for many 
years been employed at such low sala- 
ries as are scarcely sufficient to main- 
tain a carrier’s dog; they are therefore 
allowed to employ this transit mono- 
poly for their own advantage ; and it 
is calculated, that the ten or twelve 
clerks so employed, are enabled to net 
about 400/. a-year each from this tax, 
which falls exclusively on the news- 
papers. 

Having placed these facts before the 
eyes of the reader, need we ask if it be 
surprising that the daily newspapers 
are in such few hands, or that they court 
the only class of society by whose 
patronage they exist? But the adver- 
tisements, we shall be told, are a source 
of profit. And so they are. These, 
however, depend upon circulation al- 
most entirely. The time has gone by, 
when booksellers, auctioneers, public 
companies, &c., used to give their ad- 
vertisements exclusively to those jour- 
nals whose party politics or political 
sentiments they preferred and wished 
to support. The paper that has the 
greatest circulation is sure to command 
the largest share of advertisements, un- 
less it be a paper like the St. James's 
Chronicle, which has never courted 
that interest, nor professed being an 
advertising journal. But placing the 
profits of this business in the most fa- 
vourable light, it is clear that it is pa- 
ralysed by the fiscal restraints of the 
government. The man who has an 
estate worth twenty thousand pounds 
per annum to dispose of, advertises 
his property in the Times, for which 
he pays to the king three shillings and 
sixpence of duty. His advertisement 
may occupy a column or more, he may 
pay twenty pounds or more for the in- 
sertion, still the duty is only three 
shillings and sixpence. The poor 
devil ofa turned-off footman, or groom, 
or washerwoman, or nursery maid, 
who seeks a place or employment by 
means of an advertisement in the 
Times, and which does not occupy 
more than a few lines, pays three shil- 
lings and sixpence duty also. Here 
there is glaring injustice and oppres- 
sion. The three shillings and six- 
pence to this last person is a large 
sum—it was raised, perhaps, by 
pawning a coat, or the last shirt or 
shift. No matter—the wretch must 
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pay it—pay two hundred per cent 
upon the price of his or her advertise- 
ment to the king; while the proprietor 
who offers his estate for sale in the 
same way, is only called upon to pay 
a farthing for every thousand pounds 
the estate is likely to sell for. To 
mince words here would be criminal — 
we call this injustice—it is robbery 
of the poor—it is a wilful abuse of 
power—it is a source of profit to the 
exchequer which is disgraceful and 
shameful—it is a tax wrung from the 
poor servant and the incipient pauper 
part of our population, to assist in 
paying the dividends of Jews who 
have already been twice paid, and of 
sinecurists and pensioners, the majo- 
rity of whom, like Lady Westmeath or 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, have no claims what- 
ever on the public bounty. Lord 
Goderich abolished lotteries from a 
moral feeling —he would have proved 
himself a better statesman had he re- 
pealed this tax from an honest feeling ; 
for if it were unworthy the character of 
the British nation to extort revenues 
from gambling rakes, surely it is more 
unworthy its character to drain the last 
sixpence of the poor housemaid seek- 
ing a place, which if she should fail 
to obtain, she must become a burden 
upon her parish. 

It is these enormous and unjust 
imposts, these unreasonable duties and 
stamps upon newspapers, which have 
not only given a monopoly to the daily 
press, but compelled it to cater for 
patronage, by pandering to democratic 
sympathies, in the lowest haunts of 
society — making it, in short, the organ 
of rabble opinions, and divesting it of 
that higher feeling and purer taste 
which obtain in those circles where a 
hewspaper is not now supposed to pos- 
Sess any influence. 

But if it be expedient to correct this 
error, the question comes, How is it to 
be corrected? We reply, by the repeal 
of the stamp and advertisement duties. 
What! open up the trade? extend the 
power and influence of the journals? 
make political opinions as free as the 
sale of ginger-beer, under no other 
restraint than that which appertains to 
atown-crier, or the letter of furnished 
lodgings? Just so, my Lord Althorp. 
If you carry your Reform Bill, this 
measure will be forced upon you. It 
is better, therefore, to do that volun- 
tarily, which, under the new delegates, 
's sure to be carried per fus et nefas. 
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The monopoly will be up in arms, it is 
true; the Times journal has already 
prevented you from introducing the 
sham improvement which you proposed 
in March last—but it must be carried, 
whether you remain Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for another twelve months, 
or sink into your original state, as a 
leading member of his ‘ Majesty’s 
Opposition.” There is no alternative 
—the country must have a free press, 
unconstrained by the despotism of the 
tap-room and coffee-house ascendency. 
It is true that many of our friends 
among the Tories will be found op- 
posed to this proposition. But why 
should they? Nochange in the system 
can render them more powerless, or 
more exposed to the abuse and detrac- 
tion of the newspapers. They have 
always had upon their side the ¢alent 
of the country —the ablest advocates, 
the most consistent supporters, the 
most nervous and intelligent writers. 
Why are they silent in this emergency? 
Merely because they have no chance, 
under the restrictive system, in the 
contest in which the mob are, through 
the press, supreme. Remove the pre- 
sent shackles, and not only will talent 
be encouraged, but a new market will 
be created for information, and the 
people will have some chance of hear- 
ing the arguments on both sides of 
every important measure—a deside- 
tatum much wanted, and which it is 
vain to think they can obtain under 
the present system. Release the press 
from its manacles, and there will be 
an end to the exclusive politics of the 
pot-house. Make papers cheap, and 
talent will have fair play; the poorest 
politician will be enabled to hear, and 
perhaps understand, various opinions ; 
and where truth, and reason, and in- 
terest meet in the discussion of a 
public question, we have no fear of 
the wildest radical or commonest boor 
in the land not clinging to that which 
is most reascnable and convincing. 
But while we say this, we see no 
reason for conceding a bounty to the 
press, by the free transit of papers all 
over the empire, while this transmission 
might be made a fair source of profit. 
Why should newspapers be carried 
free ? unless it be to favour the distant 
reader at the expense of the resident 
in the metropolis. Let them be placed 
on the footing of every other vehicle 
of literary or scientific information. 
Surely it is not politic to drench the 
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provinces with the trashy gossip, and 
the demoralising reports and details of 
the London journals. Why should a 
literary journal be subjected to postage, 
and the disgusting police reports of the 
Herald, the dull disquisitions of the 
Chronicle, and the slanderous invec- 
tives of the Times, be carried free? 
For no other reason on earth, but to 
compensate these journals, by an ex- 
tension of their sale, for the heavy 
taxes imposed upon them in London. 
We thus mulct the Londoner, and 
debauch the country reader. We 
extort a tax from the citizens of the 
capital ; but we expend it in furnishing 
the inhabitants of the most distant pro- 
vinces with the obnoxious and pesti- 
lential occurrences of the metropolis. 
We make the citizen of London pay 
sevenpence for his newspaper; but in 
order to encourage it, and spread the 
contagion of its vices to the remotest 
districts, we carry the said newspaper, 
postage free, to the Orkney Islands, 
and the back settlements of Ireland. 
In short, without deriving any profit, 
we transmit the calendar of London 
vices, the details of murder, seduction, 
and all horrible crimes, into every lonely 
cottage, and into communities where 
the very terms applicable to our worst 
immoralities would never have been 
known but for the London news- 
papers. 

This is an error and an evil which 
cannot be too speedily corrected. 
The means requisite for this purpose 
are of easy application, and by being 
enforced, would not only correct that 
demoralising tendency of the news- 
papers, but place them either in a 
condition of being more useful or 
more harmless. The plan we have to 
propose is, that on the repeal of the 
stamp and advertisement duties, or 
the reduction of them to the rate of 
one penny per sheet, and sixpence 
each advertisement, that all news- 
papers carried by the post shall pay a 
post-office charge of one penny for the 
first fifty miles of transit, two pence 
for a hundred and fifty miles, and 
three pence when the distance is more 
than a hundred and fifty miles. If 
the paper, therefore, were published at 
threepence halfpenny in London, the 
cost of it in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
would be sixpence halfpenny; in In- 
verness, Cork, and Belfast, the same ; 
but in Windsor, Maidstone, Chelms- 
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ford, and Tunbridge Wells, and all 
towns within fifty miles of London, it 
would only be fourpence halfpenny; 
and in Brighton, Dover, Cheltenham, 
Bristol, Birmingham, &c., fivepence 
halfpenny. The country papers would 
be placed under the same regulation; 
to which we are confident they would 
not object. It would be unnecessary 
to place the newspapers under the 
same strict regulations as letters are 
subject to. The publisher would have 
the option of transmitting them by the 
coaches, if he or his subscribers should 
prefer doing so; for this privilege 
would not be embraced to any great 
extent—the moderate rate of postage, 
and the certainty and speed of deli- 
very, outweighing all the saving that 
could be derived from transmitting 
them in stage-coach parcels. 

The advantages of this arrangement 
would be twofold. First, the postage 
could be collected without increasing 
the agents or establishments of the 
post-office; and secondly, the pub- 
lishers of papers would be released 
from the most vexatious part of the 
law, namely, paying heavy duties 
sometimes on papers which they do 
not sell, and compelling them to em- 
ploy a larger capital, in order to ac- 
commodate the newsmen, and meet 
the necessary advances to the stamp- 
office. One thing, however, is plain 
—a change is indispensably necessary. 
The monopoly must be broken up, or, 
ere long, the daily and weekly journals 
will become, one and all, the mere 
organs of the mob. 

The present monopoly confers no 
benefit, either on the minister, who 
stands in awe of it—the people, whose 
passions it labours to excite—or the 
laborious and ingenious, and often 
highly accomplished persons, who are 
employed as leading conductors, or 
auxiliaries, in the different departments 
of a newspaper. The profits, where 
there are profits, are divided among 
but a few persons; these being spe- 
culators—not literary men, but capl- 
talists whose object in such an in- 
vestment is gain, and nothing but gain. 
There is scarcely an instance of any 
individual, known as the editor of a 
newspaper, and known to the world 
for his talents as a public writer, who 
has ever acquired wealth by such a 
connexion. Some one or two persons 
may have done so, in the times that 
are gone by—during the excitement 
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of the late war, for instance, when the 
journals were more in demand, and 
the profits accruing from them much 
more considerable. At present, there 
are no such fortunate persons. We 
might poll them all, from him who 
toils by the midnight lamp, when the 
world is asleep, and who 1s obliged to 
pass a hasty opinion on the most mo- 
mentous events, or give intelligibility 
to some obscure document, brought 
from the centre of Russia by express, 
and furnished to him, often in garbled 
scraps, by the translator of the post- 
office—from him, this fagging philo- 
sopher, who works by night, to his 
contemporary who labours by day— 
without finding one who has acquired 
any thing like a moderate fortune, or 
who is in other than very mediocre 
circumstances. If the principal con- 
ductors of the leading journals be in 
this situation —and we vouch for the 
fact—in what condition must those 
be whose concerns are much less pro- 
sperous? Poor and needy all! a class 
of hand-to-mouth gentlemen—geniuses 
of the first water, upon five guineas a- 
week — politicians of rare talents, 
living in second-floor lodgings — men 
who can catch your thoughts with a 
pen gliber than your tongue, but who 
vegetate in unknown places, maintain- 
ing their quality on a pittance which 
we are ashamed to name, and waging 
a perpetual war with tailors and a 
legion of duns. These persons—we 
say it in perfect sincerity —deserve 
more from their country: the press 
can only be made respectable by 
making its conductors more indepen- 
dent. 

And this is one of the objects we 
have in view, in the changes we have 
ventured to propose. By reducing 
the present oppressive duties, we 
should increase the demand for news- 
papers—call additional ones into ex- 
istence — increase the profits derived 
from them—place them in a more 
elevated position—and make their 
conductors infinitely more respectable 
and independent. In short, by this 
policy we should hold out encourage- 
ment to honesty and consistency in 
politics, and remove the temptations 
and the necessities which uniformly 
make shipwreck of the man of genius. 
If there were fairer competition, and 
some chance of compensation, where 
a moderate capital only was required, 
there would be less inducement to 
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follow in the wake of popular preju- 
dices; for competition would inspire 
better sentiments, and correct, in the 
most efficient manner, popular errors. 
But there is one branch of the 
business of newspapers which is 
important in the first degree, because 
the fidelity and impartiality with which 
it is transacted must contribute to the 
respectability of the press, and have a 
powerful influence on society. We 
allude to the reporting of parliamen- 
tary debates. Many plans have been 
suggested for improvmg the present 
system. That it is defective, and 
requires amendment, none will deny. 
The fault has its origin in the mono- 
poly we have already deprecated. 
Neither the editors nor proprietors of 
newspapers, under the present regula- 
tions, have more than a very inefficient 
control over the reporters in the gallery. 
If a member of parliament should 
complain that he has been made to 
express sentiments which he never 
uttered, while what he did say is 
carefully suppressed, the ready excuse 
is that he was inaudible—or perhaps 
the excuse is magnified into a charge, 
and he is openly accused of being 
ashamed of what he did state, this 
accusation being founded upon the 
evidence of the reporters themselves, 
whose various reports exhibit a most 
singular uniformity in fixing him with 
the very words which he denies. The 
mystery is easily explained. The re- 
porters have their own private predi- 
lections and antipathies, and under 
the influence of these they too fre- 
quently indulge in the cruel sarcasm 
of making some honourable member a 
vast deal more eloquent than he is in 
reality—giving him the benefit of a 
cheer when there is a confused noise 
or a dead silence; while, on the other 
hand, as respects other members, they 
often give to the simplest argument, 
and the most distinct articulation, an 
air of ingenious obscurity and unintelli- 
gibility which borders upon nonsense. 
This is according to their sovereign 
will and pleasure. No editor could 
take cognisance of this, even if dis- 
posed ; for he is rarely present in the 
house himself, and has no other means 
of judging of the correctness of the 
report but by comparing one version 
with another. But the fact is, that 
the report complained of is a confe- 
derative misrepresentation. It is the 
wilful act of the fraternity, who have an 
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interest in protecting each other against 
the consequences. A new reporter in 
the gallery is regularly schooled in the 
mysteries of his art, as a freshman is 
on his arrival at one of the universities. 
He is told whom he is to favour and 
whom slight—who is a pet, and who 
a bore—who is worthy of being lis- 
tened to, and who should be coughed 
down—who should shine, and who 
should be extinguished —who should 
be idolised, and who damned! A 
glance at the proceedings in the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons would 
convince the most ordinary observer of 
the truth of this representation. The 
reporters exercise their own discretion 
on all these matters. “ What the devil 
are you about?” said one of these 
gentlemen to a younger brother, not 
many weeks ago; “don’t you know 
that we never report that fellow?” 
and suiting the action to the word, 
he dashed to the floor the implements 
of stenography which his uninitiated 
brother had dared to wield in defiance 
of the decrees of the order. ‘ Slate * 
him at once!” on another occasion, 
said one of these magnates to the rest 
of his colleagues in the back seat, 
when Mr. Hunt was expressing senti- 
ments hostile to the Reform Bill. 
Every pen, at the word of command, 
ceased its operations, and the report 
next morning stated that the honour- 
able member was quite inaudible in 
the gallery from the cries of “Oh! oh !” 
and other disagreeable sounds which 
pervaded the house. 

This is conduct which, to say the 
least of it, is far from being creditable 
to the press. But we are not surprised 
at it; nor have the house, considering 
the hauteurwhich some of its members 
assume when speaking of the journals, 
and the absurd difficulties they throw 
in the way of correct reporting, any 
right to complain. They are jealous 
of their privileges to a very ludicrous 
extent ; and it is not astonishing that 
those whom they suffer to infringe them 
for their own advantage, and chiefly 
from a feeling of vanity, should abuse 
a power conceded under such paltry 
restrictions. They have the power of 
shutting their doors when they please 
against the reporters — when they open 
them, it is principally to indulge a 
love of popularity ; for, ludicrous and 
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contemptible as it must appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that several of the 
most popular debaters in that house 
more frequently address their argu- 
ments to the gentlemen in the gallery 
—to their patrons of the fourth estate— 
to the hirelings of the newspapers— 
than to the speaker’s chair. This 
gives importance and consequence 
to these persons, who are generally 
natives of the sister kingdom, eating 
their way towards fame and the bar in 
some of the inns of court, and all of 
whom consider themselves the embryo 
race of chancellors who are to adom 
the woolsack of England. It is true 
that the beggar who dreams he is a 
king is the happiest monarch that ever 
was born; and these gentlemen who 
look forward to the seals, and look 
down on the representatives of the 
people from the highest seat in the 
House of Commons, are entitled to 
much commiseration, and may chari- 
tably be indulged in their fancies, 
considering the repulsive drudgery 
they are called upon to perform, and 
the impliable and disjointed stuff they 
are obliged to render into tolerable 
English. The nuisance is hardly en- 
durable —that which they have to bear, 
and that which it is their duty to inflict 
upon the community at large. 

Many plans, as we have said before, 
have been suggested in order to im- 
= the present mode of reporting. 

Ve have considered them all, without 
being in the slightest degree convinced 
of either their utility or practicability. 
The press alone can correct its own 
abuses and errors. The evils of mis- 
representation, and of favouritism, and 
of antipathy, can only be corrected by 
unlimited competition. The conven- 
tional partiality and prejudices of the 
reporters can only be counteracted by 
an importation of fresh competitors 
into the market, whose duties would 
be more rigidly exacted, and their 
performance of them more strictly 
watched. Let the House of Commons 
open its doors to the public in a more 
liberal manner, and give the press 
those facilities which it merits — and 
the complaints that are so often made 
would no longer be heard. The in- 
centive to venality would merge in the 
ardour of rivalship ; favouritism would 
be unknown, because it would cease to 
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be profitable 3 justice would be done 
to all impartially; and that paper 
would necessarily be in most request 
whose reporters performed their duty 
most zealously, indefatigably, and 
independently. 

With respect to the subordinate class 
of reporters, who furnish the offal of 
the police courts, and make the lowest 
details of vice, drunkenness, and pros- 
titution, a source of profit, it is desir- 
able that some improvement, of a 
legislative kind, should be devised. 
The greater proportion of charges 
which form the staple of newspaper 
intelligence relative to the police 
courts, are necessarily founded on ex- 
parte statements. In criminal matters, 
the publication of these charges could 
not be reasonably objected to, so far 
as the giving publicity to them goes, 
unless they should be of a nature 
which it is better should be withheld 
from the public than exposed. But 
in other cases —cases of private quar- 
rels, of domestic jarrings, of family 
differences, and of tavern squabbles, 
in which the public can have no in- 
terest, and the publication of which 
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merely excites scandal, and encourages 
demoralisation—it would be extremely 
expedient that the proceedings of these 
courts should be a sealed book. Their 
exposure leads to no good, but rather 
to much evil. They have this pre- 


judicial effect, that they too frequently 


deter sensitive persons from seeking 
redress. The proceedings in these 
offices, to the disgrace of the country, 
and the degradation of morals, have 
been turned into ridicule by the news- 
papers; and, as subjects of amuse- 
ment, have been converted into sources 
of profit. It is desirable that this 
traffic and abuse should be suppressed. 
The magistrates should be compelled 
to hear all cases of this nature with 
closed doors, and the publication of 
such private proceedings should be 
considered a penal offence. In this 
way the press would be rendered not 
only less obnoxious, but the nervous 
victim, robbed during a moment of 
inebriety or weakness, would have 
confidence in bringing the offenders 
to justice. 
[To be continued. ] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 
No. IV. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.— BY OLIVER YORKE. 


Wuatever may have been the poli- 
tical consequences of the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, so far at least it has produced 
no very important acquisition to the 
oratorical talent of either branch of the 
legislature. Mr. Sheil is the only 
man of genius we have yet been made 
acquainted with; and his is what we 
should be inclined to call the carved- 
cherry-stone style of eloquence. It is 
a dainty article, an intellectual gew- 
gaw: item, sentences balancées ; item, 
antithetical management of pauses ; 
item, common thoughts in picturesque 
raiment; item, satire that owes its 
pungency to preparation in an alem- 
bie; item, syllables packed into pretty 
shapes like the blanc mange of Mon- 
sieur Jarrin ; item, an occasional spark 
of poetry most painfully ignited; to- 
gether with a brogue that is shivered 
into sharp splinters, after the fashion 
ofa glass dagger; and a voice more 
terrific to the tympanum than the 


feeler of an earwig. ‘* Twinkle, twin- 
kle, little star!” We may bestow 
upon the entire aggregate here spe- 
cified the utmost eulogium it de- 
serves, and yet hardly incur an ex- 
enditure of superlatives that would 
eave us bankruptin panegyric. O’Con- 
nell is heard more on account of his 
supposed influence as a sectarian in Ire- 
land, than for his own individual merits 
asa public speaker, which his admirers 
have always most absurdly overrated. 
Coarse-minded and vulgar, tiresome 
and tautologous, he is a burly braw- 
ler, —“ a tun of man, a kilderkin of 
wit,” but sufficiently shrewd to know 
* a hawk from a heronshaw,” and 
often practically conversant with the 
subjects on which he descants. When- 
ever he attempts any thing like a flight, 
he invariably incurs as much derision 
as a ham-strung frog that might indis- 
creetly assay some of its old saltatory 
capers. But on such occasions he 
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never fails to sink to the subtersurface 
level of Joseph Hume, at an accele- 
rated ratio as compared with his ele- 
vation. 

Then, in the House of Lords, there 
is the little Duke of Norfolk, pre- 
mier peer, et preterea nihil. We 
are oblivious —his grace is also earl 
marshal, lord of the manor of Worksop, 
the grand referee of every herald but 
the matutinal citizen so called, that 
gossips de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis, from the fragrant recesses of de- 
lectable Shoe Lane. As the public 
have had such recent fruition of his 
grace’s valuable official services, we 
may be allowed to pass them currente 
calamo ; but not without applauding 
his wondrous circumspection in pre- 
scribing the precise intervals at which 
the people must wax obstreperous, 
and overflowing loyalty might in- 
continently gush forth in premeditated 
acclamations. (Vide coronation Pro- 
gramme,—a document which ought to 
be circulated as extensively as pos- 
sible by the promoters of “ entertain- 
ing knowledge.”) Of the ceremony 
itself we may best express an opinion 
by quoting an Hibernian colloquialism, 
equally beautiful and appropriate :— 
“ It was neat not gaudy, as a certain 
public character observed when he 
painted his hooves sky-blue.” The 
lord of the manor of Worksop, as a 
public speaker, owes but little to na- 
ture, and still less to art. Poets 
are supposed to have a gift of vati- 
cination; and on this assumption we 
incline to think that Milton must 
have had this “ softened image” of 
such noble sires in his eye when he 
described the anarch old who ad- 
dressed Lucifer Viator 


“* With falt’ring speech, and visage 
incomposed.” 


Indeed, were it not that his Grace of 
Norfolk is usually brief “ as woman’s 
love,” he would be as formidable a 
bore as the tunnel at Rotherhithe. 
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He is at the head of the English 
aristocracy.* The Howards may be 
considered coeval with England itself; 
and one of them, we remember, ven- 
tured, centuries ago, to give his sove- 
reign the lie direct; which was a 
pretty decisive proof of their power, 
whatever it might lead us to infer 
touching their civility. The anecdote, 
as related by Matthew Paris, is as 
follows :—In 1255 the Earl of Norfolk 
became advocate on behalf of Robert 
de Ros, Baron of Werke, against 
whom King Henry then claimed Werke 
Castle. The king openly called him 
a traitor, whereupon, looking sternly 
at the king, he told him that he lied; 
and that he never was, and never 
would be, a traitor: adding, if you do 
nothing but what the law warranteth, 
you can do me no harm. “ Yes,” 
answered the king, “ I can thresh 
your corn and sell it, and so humble 
you.” “ If you do,” rejoined the earl, 
“I shall send you the heads of your 
threshers.” So the matter ended ; but 
the monarch, we learn, was soon re- 
conciled to his unsophisticated cour- 
tier, and sent him ambassador to the 
King of France, to treat with that go- 
vernment for the restoration of some 
rights which had been claimed by 
King Henry. 

The present representative of this 
illustrious house, as we have already 
hinted, is certainly no very happy spe- 
cimen of the intellectual fruit to be 
found on a genealogical tree. Were 
his understanding to slip its cable, we 
rather imagine it would be any thing 
but a treasure-trove to the finder. 
We do not expect his grace to deliver 
a speech even equal to the average 
oratory ofa wardmote, for 


“ A brewer without any malt 
Will make but pitiful beer ;” 


and the spirit of the truism is suscep- 
tible of universal application. Good 
sense always suggests a dignified si- 
lence, when speaking only serves irre- 


* One of Ariosto’s heroes, in Orlando Furioso, with the taking name of Rogero, 
mounted on the griffin horse, is made to alight in Albion, during a review of the 
British, Irish, and Norwegian troops, about to be sent as au ixiliaries to Charlemagne. 


As yet, Court Journals were not ; 


but the tenth canto, which contains a minute 


account of the English nobility in the middle ages, anticipates by many centuries 


that most intellectual hebdomadal. 
disposed of :— 


The then Duke of Norfolk is thus summarily 


** Vedi in tre pezi una spezata lanza, 
Gli €’1 gonfalon di Duca d’ Northfotia.” 
“« See Norfolk’s duke the banner’d sign advance, 
That in three pieces gives a shiver’d lance.” —Hoo.e. 
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fragably to demonstrate that the spokes- 
man is what is technically termed in 
coats of arms “ an Ass proper.” Asi- 
nos asinina decent; and an ancient 
author of facetious memory has shewn, 
that that solemn-looking animal is pe- 
culiarly ridiculous when “ he brays 
without a crupper.” 

It is curious, though not the less 
provoking, to observe how much of 
the public time is engrossed nightly 
by talkative men, of little or no talent, 
who copiously drivel forth their “ trick- 
ling nonsense” with as much apparent 
self-complacency as Mr. Coleridge’s 
fellow-traveller, the overweening Dane, 
that fondly supposed he was delighting 
all hearers by the fluency of his poly- 
syllables and the correctness of his 
idiom: —“ Is I not very eloquent? 
Is I not speak English ver’ fine?” 
Such persons would do well to rumi- 
nate on the answer of the celebrated 
Roman, who, on being reproached 
with his protracted silence in the se- 
nate, judiciously replied,—“ I shall 
begin to speak when I have things to 
utter which deserve to be made known.” 
On the other hand, we could name 
several members of both houses who, 
although possessed of no common in- 
tellectual powers, are habitually silent ; 
but 
“ Far more numerous is the herd of such, 

Who think too little, and who talk 

too much.” 


The Malmsburys and Teynhams, 
for example, speak about six times a 
week; while that real orator and ex- 
perienced statesman, the Marquess 
Wellesley, does not rise more than 
once in a session. Who could in- 
stitute a comparison? It is “ sus et 
Minerva.” For the reason implied 
above, we have seldom had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Lord Wellesley ; but 
he never has taken a part in debate, 
within our recollection, without pro- 
ducing a highly favourable impression, 
and eliciting general applause, not un- 
mingled with regret for his brevity, 
and surprise that one who can speak 
so well should say so little. His fea- 
tures are handsome and spirituel, (to 
use a French epithet more expressive 
than our own,) his figure is erect, and 
his whole aspect venerable and pre- 
possessing : 


“ The last sere autumn of a form 
once fine 
Retains its beauties.” 


His voice is sweetly toned, and indi- 
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cates surprising power; for, although 
apparently never raised to an incon- 
venient pitch, it sounds occasionally 
as though it might be heard without 
the walls of the House. To action 
graceful, replete with dignity, and al- 
ways appropriate, he adds an energy, 
or rather fervour of manner, which 
might induce a hearer to exclaim, — 
* Who could have thought the old 
man had so much blood in him!” 
His language is easy without languor, 
and full without redundancy,— both 
terse and vigorous, precise and idio- 
matic. Occasionally, perhaps, the noble 
marquess, by his manner, a little too 
strongly reminds one of the adieus of 
a Roman actor, who modestly invites 
the audience to testify to his merits by 
their tribute of applause. There is a 
certain ostentation of display, which 
clearly indicates that his lordship is 
eminently predisposed to evince a left- 
handed obedience to the scriptural 
precept which enjoins the orthodox to 
* let their light shine before men.” 
It would be unreasonable, however, to 
press an objection to which, under one 
form or another, human nature uni- 
versally is but too liable. What Roche- 
foucault said of virtue is no less ap- 
plicable to talent, no matter what shape 
it may assume, or what grade in so- 
ciety it may adorn,—“ elle n’ira pas 
loin si elle n'est soutenue par la vanité.” 
We do not “ travel out of the record,” 
in asserting that Lord Wellesley has 
acquired a reputation equally durable 
and solid, —a xviiue is as} peculiarly his 
own, which can neither be oversha- 
dowed nor absorbed by the military 
glory of his brother, whose career in 
its most trying stages he so materially 
facilitated. Full of years, and full of 
honours, he has at length arrived at 
that moral altitude, from whence (re- 
versing the prospect of the dying pro- 
phet upon Pisgah) he may review, as 
from a vautage-ground, the scenes that 
he has passed, with the grateful con- 
sciousness of a life well spent ia the 
service of his country. 

Were applause to be distributed in 
exact proportion to the frequency of 
the speeches, few noblemen would be 
entitled to a larger dividend than the 
Earl of Carnarvon. But as that cri- 
terion seems hardly allowable as a 
standard of merit, we must make con- 
siderable deduction from such hypo- 
thetical panegyric. Nevertheless, could 
his lordship only divest himself of a 
disagreeable utterance and unpleasing 
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mode of delivery, we should be justi- 
fied in ranking him amongst the most 
respectable debaters in either House of 
Parliament. He is apparently a scho- 
lar, a man of extensive general infor- 
mation, of acute judgment, and lively 
fancy, adequately chastised by good 
taste. To these advantages, a high 
character for integrity of principle and 
consistency of conduct gives consider- 
able assistance, and his opinion, there- 
fore, is usually acknowledged to carry 
along with it some weight, be the ques- 
tion what it may; but then he becomes 
almost ridiculous by his uncouth pecu- 
liarities of manner. He talks as if he 
had inhaled more air than his lungs 
could. well receive, and every word 
that he utters is accordingly accompa- 
nied by a puff-sequent. He com- 
mences with such a world of noise 
and bluster, and elbow-gesticulation, 
throwing his arms in all directions like 
a dislocated windmill, that one would 
imagine he was in a towering passion, 
and proceeds just as a traveller would 
tell a story while gallopping over a 
German paved road in a diligence 
without springs. All this, we main- 
tain (nostro periculo), is absolutely 
offensive, and amounts to nothing 
short of rhetorical felo de se; for he 
who thus makes it irksome to listen to 
him will not be generally successful in 
gaining due attention to his arguments. 
It is somewhat curious that the occa- 
sion on which his constitutional warmth 
of manner appeared least perceptible 
related to a subject of strong personal 
interest to himself. We allude to his 
refutation of certain charges rather in- 
sinuated than directly preferred against 
him by Lord Holland, during one of 
the recent debates on the state of our 
foreign relations. The reply was tem- 
perate and judicious, and indicated 
that “high sensibility of honour which 


« 
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feels a stain like a wound,” while it 
was characterised by a modesty which 
sufficiently leavened its egotism, and 
in no degree compromised the proper 
dignity of the speaker. 

We must now “purge our eyes with 
euphrasie and rue,” for it becomes our 
duty to contemplate no less a person 
than the premier pro tem., or, as Lord 
Londonderry termed him, “ the Cicero 
of the day.” Tacitus closes his power- 
fully drawn character of Galba with 
the following remarkable sentence, 
which, in our opinion at least, is by 
no means inapplicable to Earl Grey: 
“* Major privato visus dum privatus, et 
omnium consensu capaxr wnperu nisi 
imperdsset.”” His accession to power, 
it cannot be denied, has been in the 
event not a little detrimental ‘to his 
reputation. He ought never to have 
committed himself to so ponderous 
and lumpish a measure as the Reform 
Bill, which even those who receive it 
with welcome as a whole, acknowledge 
to be, for the most part, extremely 
clumsy in many of its details, and at 
variance with its principle in several 
of its provisions. The Budget, an 
abortion, “ got when his soul did hud- 
dled notions try,” was so universally 
vituperated that it soon became as 
contemptible, even in the eyes of the 
whole cabinet, as Gil Blas’ rejected 
mule was to its master. They accord- 
ingly suffocated the ignominious bant- 
ling themselves, but not with the same 
motives which influenced the late Mr. 
Burke ; as it was their object rather to 
evade than gratify anatomical in- 
quiry. But the truth of our postulate 
is too self-evident to stand in need of 
any elaborate demonstration. In the 
language of poor Lee, whose bombastic 
tragedies are interspersed with passages 
of the finest poetry, — 


Speech is the morning of the mind ; 


It spreads the heauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furl’d and clouded in the soul.” 


Admitting the figure, Earl Grey’s 
mental Aurora is undeniably rather 
obnubilated and overcast: the atmo- 
sphere of his oratory consists of hazy 
exhalations, for “ beauteous images ” 
there are none—and from the opening 


* 6 


to the close it usually presents the 
aspect of Lord Byron’s dolphin, not 
during its agony, but when the gills 
have ceased to fulfil their functions in 
its animal economy.* The noble bard 
to whom we allude, it may be remem- 


Parting day 


Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone, and all is grey.” 


Childe Harold. 
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pered, talks of his hero Don Juan’s 
disappointment in the House of Lords, 
Chatham being gone, ‘‘ and Grey not 
yet arrived.” This is too tough a piece 
of flattery for even the ostrich stomach 
of a peer’s vanity to digest; nor did 
Byron entertain any such opinion as it 
would seem to imply ; for in his corre- 
spondence he lets out the truth, that 
«“ Grey was great, but did not come 
up to his ideal standard of an orator.” 
Lord Byron, however, was a bitter 
bad judge, and we know not why 
upon such a subject we have thus 
incidentally referred to him. One of 
the Premier’s ancestors figures in 
Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, un- 
der the nom de guerre of “ cold Caleb ;” 
and truly his lordship’s own remark- 
able frigidity of manner would well 
entitle him to a similar appellation. 
His appearance unequivocally bespeaks 
his order; for the volto sciolto, which 
we conventionally associate with high 
birth, is legible in every lineament of 
his features, and his whole exterior is 
decidedly patrician. The expression of 
his countenance in repose is generally 
penserose and meditative—the forehead 
is lofty and well-developed, as might 
beseem “‘ a temple sacred to noble 
thinking” — but the lower part of his 
face, according to the principles of 
Lavater, would seem to indicate feeble- 
ness of capacity rather than intellectual 
power. His figure is stately and com- 
manding, his action graceful and ani- 
mated, and his voice strong, flexible, 
and sonorous. It was said of a great 
genius, that if his embroideries were 
melted down, there would be nothing 
but unalloyed precious metal in the 
bottom of the crucible. Now Lord 
Grey displays no embroidery whatever. 
His elocution is flowing and correct — 
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his style perfectly pure and devoid of 
affectation —his delivery such as to fix, 
and even fascinate, the attention —and 
all his arguments are couched in the 
diction that might be expected from 
an educated gentleman—but beyond 
this we can say nothing in his 
commendation; probably the reader 
might exciaim, “* C’est beaucoup dire !” 
Curran, who dressed meanly, and 
spoke as with a voice of inspiration, 
was said to enact the part of Cicero in 
the garb of Scrub. Lord Grey, on the 
other hand, wears fine raiment, and de- 
claims with all the energy of the illus- 
trious Roman, but possesses not a scin- 
tilla of Ciceronian imagination. With- 
out actually meriting the epithet of 
“ thrasonick,” his oratory, it must be 
acknowledged, inclines a little too 
much that way—for his lordship cer- 
tainly does at times thrust the personal 
pronoun egomet somewhat too promi- 
nently forward. To this offence against 
good taste he more frequently adds 
another, namely, that of contumelious 
demeanour to his political opponents, 
which would abundantly justify his 
taking to himself the frank admission 
of Othello, “ Rude am I in speech ;” 
though the remainder of the passage, 
we readily admit, would be a direct 
negation of his greatest excellence. 
If we might be allowed to adopt the 
metaphor which Professor Porson ap- 
plied to Gibbon, we should also add, 
that the Premier occasionally “ draws 
the thread of his verbosity finer than 
the staple of his argument ;”* but take 
him for all in all, Earl Grey is, without 
question, an ornament to the peerage. 
We never see the future wearer of his 
coronet, without recollecting Minerva’s 


spirited appeal to Tydides : 


‘* Such Tydeus was, and such his martial fire ;— 
Gods! how the son degenerates from the sire !” 


Of the legal portion of the legis- 
lature, in general it may be observed, 
that those men who are brought into 
parliament merely on the strength of 
their forensic reputation, seldom ac- 
tually “ break down” altogether; but 
they too often resemble the ci-devant 
horticulturist, who, on being appren- 
ticed to a limner, could never succeed 
in painting any tree but the beech, 
which he had been exclusively in the 
habit of planting. Westminster Hall 


members usually “run an Indian 
muck” at such subjects as relate to 
their professional avocations, but on 
broad constitutional questions they are 
rarely inclined to “ open the gates of 
their countenance,” and assign a rea- 
son for the vote that is in them. It 
may be said of each, in the words of 
Nisus in the episode— 


** nihil iste nec ausus, 
Nec potuit !” 


* Love’s Labour’s Lost. 


VOL. IV. NO. XXI. 
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The several learned lords at present in 
the Upper House, however, abundantly 
demonstrate in their own persons the 
possibility of attaining the highest 
eminence in the state, by means of 
talents as dissimilar in their several 
kinds as one could easily imagine. 
“ Wisdom,” saith the son of Sirach, 
“ has length of days in her right hand, 
and in her left riches and honour.” 
That venerable old Englishman, the 
Earl of Eldon, is a striking illustration 
of the text. He is a man who has too 
fondly cherished the maxim, “ Let well 
abide well:” like the father of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, he seems insensible 
that antiquity generates rust, and that 
a great juridical or social system re- 
quires different treatment from an 
article of vertu. But this at least is 
an error from which no danger can be 
apprehended, since the predominant 
spirit of the age assumes a character 
directly the reverse. Those who so 
vehemently accuse him of a desire to 
sustain and perpetuate abuses, must 
be well aware that to his apprehension 
the institutions which he defended 
deserved no such appellation. Neither 
tergiversation nor inconsistency can be 
written after his name, and therefore 
charity need not be invoked in order 
to give his lordship full credit for 
sincerity of profession, conscientious- 
ness of principle, and integrity of 
practice. His profound erudition, and 
his unostentatious piety, entitle him 
to the esteem and reverence of all 
parties, no matter how heterodox in 
politics; for such claims carry along 
with them to every honest bosom their 
their own recommendation. It has 
been said of Lord Eldon, that he is 
“ pleasant without scurrility, witty 
without affectation, audacious without 
impudence, and learned without con- 
ceit ;” but we should never have recog- 
nised the ex-chancellor under such a 
description, and certainly there are 
other passages in Shakespeare that 
would have been much nearer the 
mark. The venerable old earl is too 
sapient a man, and too astute a poli- 
tician, to disdain availing himself ofa 
jest when it happens to lie, as it were, 
in his way ; but wit is not his weapon— 
his pleasantry partakes more of the 
character of humour than of wit. Lord 
Eldon would be another Nestor, were 
his physical powers on a par with his 
mental; but he is secon exhausted, and, 
with his usual judgment, refrains from 
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speaking when he finds that he can 
no longer succeed in making himself 
audible. Of his qualifications as a 
debater, we can only offer a very 
diffident opinion, not having had an 
opportunity of hearing him in the 
fulness of his power. Shrewdness and 
discretion, however, seem to be the 
principal characteristics of his speeches, 
which are mostly of that subtle, correct, 
and deliberate kind, that has more the 
appearance of written than of oral 
eloquence ; and his impressive energy 
of delivery very much resembles the 
serious fervour of Mr. Wilberforce. 
That a coxcomb may be a man of 
clever capacity, is a supposition which 
we can readily entertain ; but his claims 
to the more solid qualities of a sound 
understanding we should always be 
strongly disposed to disallow. Accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the constitution, 
each individual peer may be said to be 
his own constituency ; yet the principle 
admits of some latitude of construction, 
for indubitably the whole “ popinjay” 
portion of society has found an ade- 
quate representative in Lord Ellen- 
borough. Ladies are generally remark- 
able for quick discernment of character, 
as far as it can be developed by certain 
accidents of exterior, which we “ of the 
more honourable gender” either negli- 
gently construe, or entirely overlook. 
A fair politician, rather Whiggishly in- 
clined, is said to have observed, that 
the sight of the noble baron, (when in 
office,) proceeding at a languid canter 
past Whitehall, with the knowledge 
that such a band-box curiosity had a 
seat in the cabinet of England, was 
quite enough to justify a revolution. 
Alcibiades docked the tail of his dog, 
and seldom appeared in the streets of 
Athens unaccompanied by the said dog, 
which he did on a principle of policy, 
in order to set the Athenians talking 
about so unimportant a matter, lest 
they might otherwise animadvert upon 
his conduct in affairs of greater moment. 
We cannot learn that the Greek states- 
man gained any thing in public estima- 
tion by so unworthy a ruse ; but certain 
we are that Lord Ellenborough’s pre- 
dilection for exhibiting with hair en 
papillote, whether it be, or be not, 
attributable to similar ethical specu- 
lations, is injurious to his interests. 
The illustrious cat-gut practitioner, 
whose bow has been so satisfactorily 
rosined by John Bull, beats his lord- 
ship by at least four inches, to say 
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nothing of his superior Macassar gloss. 
Then “ Paganint palmam qui meruit 
ferat,” say we, and let our toilet peer 
“dock” his curls as closely as the tail 
of the quadruped already mentioned, 
and give out that he had cherished 
them hitherto (as poor Alderman 
Thompson gave his vote on the fran- 
chise of Appleby) “ entirely through 
inadvertence.” 

Let him also lay aside his graceful 
blue frock,* forego his Ephraimite 
lisp, t and all lis other thousand-and- 
one affectations; and the change, we 
can assure him, will prove of intinite 
service to himself. This, to be sure, 
will be an affair of some diificulty ; 
but he should remember how the un- 
fortunate Damien reconciled himself 
to his approaching execution: “ La 
journée sera dure—mars elle se passera !” 
It is the fashion to talk of Lord Ellen- 
borough in contemptuous terms, as a 
mere nincompoop, or quartercliff, or 
what else you will, that implies feeble- 
ness of intellect and deficiency of 
talents; but those who so describe 
him either mistake his character, or 
wilfully misrepresent it, with as little 
scruple as they would undertake to 
prove 


“That roasted wild cat is a fed lamb, 
That Gresham College is a Bedlam,” 


ifit suited their purpose to reject the 


negative. On the contrary, at the 
commencement of his public life he 
was cried up by a whole host of ad- 
mirers, almost as much as that very 
“rising young man,” Mr. Stanley, has 
been during the last two or three ses- 
sions, and apparently with equal reason. 
In his lordship’s case, however, public 
opinion has undoubtedly undergone a 
change ; and this is partly owing to 
his own exertions to attract ridicule by 
his foppery, and provoke disgust by 
his self-conceit. With his affected de- 
livery, he possesses a pretty fair com- 
mand of language ; and though his 
mincing peculiarities never permit him 
to attain the heights of eloquence, as a 


® ; ho ; 
“ Omnis Aristippum decuit color.” 
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debater he is a very efficient auxiliary 
to his party; and not the less so on 
account of the high rank which he evi- 
dently occupies in his own good opin- 
ion. If he receives a fall in any of his 
frequent skirmishes, ten to one but he 
alights, like a Mank’s penny, at least 
upon one foot ; and he invariably mani- 
fests a certain malapert courage which 
urges him into conflicts where laurels 
hardly suffice to cover a moiety of the 
scars that cut-and-thrust rhetoric is so 
dexterous at inflicting. Naturalists tell 
us that the sick lion heals himself with 
the blood ofan ape: the moral is appa- 
rently illegible to his lordship, for he 
has badgered Brougham “ in season 
and out of season,” with a pertinacity 
which seems likely to entail a very 
heavy retribution. The noble and 
learned lord is not particularly addicted 
to forbearance ; he had better, there- 
fore, desist in time,—or his ruffled 
Hollands, and coaxer-screw ringlets, 
and Isabella-coloured gloves, and attar- 
of-rose exhalations, will not avail to 
save him from what is called in the 
polite world a regular squabashing,— 
“ and no mistake.” 


“Tis from high life high characters are 
drawn.” 


The Duke of Sussex, it cannot be 
denied, is entitled, on this principle at 
least, to be considered an orator of the 
first magnitude; and all competitors, 
of course, will confess their inferiority, 
just as the active De Grammont al- 
lowed that Cardinal Richelieu was 
able to jump several feet beyond him, 
when he discovered that the minister 
wished to have jumping numbered 
amongst his personal accomplishments. 
If Alexander desires to be a god, a god 
let him be! said the acquiescent La- 
cedemonians. The Royal Society is 
supposed to regard their president as 
a philosopher; and far be it from us to 
deny that his pretensions “ to clothe 
himself” with the reputation of an ora- 
tor must be esteemed equally valid, 
and certes so they are: Verbum sat. 


t The following, it will be perceived, refers to the quarrel between the tribe of 
Ephraim and Jephtha :—‘ And the Gileadites took the passages of Jordan before the 


Ephraimites : 


and it was so, that when those Ephraimites which were escaped, said, 


Let me go over ; that the men of Gilead said unto him, Art thou an Ephraimite? If 
he said, Nay ; then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth [that is, ‘‘ let me pass 
over the water”]; and he said Sibboleth: for he could not frame to pronounce it 
right. Then they took him, and slew him at the passages of Jordan; and there fell 
at that time of the Ephraimites forty and two thousand.” —Judges, chap. xii. ver. 5, 6. 
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We would not, to use the language of 
Lord Bolingbroke, “ profane the sepul- 
chres of the dead to raise an altar to 
the living ;” but most assuredly Pliny 
the younger must resign the epithet of 
“ all-accomplished” in favour of the 
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less questionable claims so well assert- 
ed by his royal highness,—a Boanerges 
by “ Divine right,” a philosopher er 
officio, and Ranger of Hyde Park (to 
the great terror of little dogs), by the 
grace of good King William. 


** When he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
And steals his sweet and honied sentences,” 


Swift has called man “ a reasoning 
vegetable ;” if such he be, his royal 
highness is like a stately Jerusalem 
artichoke at the head of a drill of 
celery,—an intellectual “ flat Dutch” 
overshadowing insignificant sour krout. 
A speech from a prince is an affair ex 
speciali gratia. No one ever expects 
that a personage of such sublimity 
should stoop to the vulgar process of 
ratiocination, or even achieve the ex- 
ploit of counting his own fingers ; but 
when he actually attempts a series of 
arguments on the principles of Bur- 
gersdicius,—when he goes so far as to 
utter a respectable address, as in the 
case of the Duke of Sussex, people’s 
eyes become rounder and rounder, 
with sheer amazement at the prodigy. 
Bos locutus est! The royal duke is a 
most admirable chairman at a public 
dinner; for he has hearty animal 
spirits, is fond of talking, although 
he does not speak much at a time, 
and usually seasons his observations 
with a few parenthetical jokes, “ too 
low for a high praise, and too little 
for a great praise,” but quite witty 
enough for the occasion; and of 
course there is always a supply of 
laughter, “ payable on demand.” If 
his royal highness does not actually 
advocate what the French conservative 
politicians used to call Jiberté di 


boue, he undoubtedly carries liberal 
principles farther than any of his house 
has ever been known to do hitherto. 
He has delivered speeches thereanent 
which the Edinburgh reviewers, in 
their palmiest days, vouchsafed to hail 
with an especial flourish of trumpets; 
and (if we may be allowed to parody 
Dr. Johnson) superlatives hung upon 
their pens and plaudits closed their 
periods. A guinea-pig voice, it must 
be owned, is not particularly pro- 
pitious to the success of a public 
speaker, and none of the royal dukes 
can be considered fortunate in their 
vocal qualifications. The Duke of 
Sussex is not by any means fastidious 
in his selection of phraseology ; but 
n'importe — simplicity of diction is an 
essential component of the sublime, 
The following passage from his speech, 
at the Dissenters’ dinner, on the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Aets, 
will suffice for an example. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” said his royal highness, “ I ap- 
prehend you will all agree with me in 
thinking, that it must contribute not 
a little to the glory of the house of 
Russell to make such a figure before 
Christendom, and the whole civilised 
world throughout the globe, as upon 
the late occasion my noble friend upon 
my left—I mean Lord John Russell, 
— has been cutting.” 
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WHO MURDERED BEGBIE?2* 


A STAGE-COACH ROMANCE. 


* * * * * While 
meditating in this mood upon various 
matters, the driver descended from his 
dicky and opened the door, for the 
purpose of admitting a couple of pas- 
sengers into the coach. One of them 
was a short, stout, dapper, middle- 
aged man, habited in a green surtout, 
buckskin small-clothes, and topped 
boots. By his dialect I perceived he 
was an Englishman ; and from several 
circumstances in his appearance and 
conversation, was led to believe him a 
traveller for some commercial house in 
London. It is difficult to mistake a 
bagman —there is always something 
about him that indicates his profession. 
Ihave generally found them—at least, 
those of the Cockney school—good- 
humoured, bustling, talkative fellows 
fond of smoking, snuffing, and gossip ; 
abounding in tavern anecdotes, and as 
communicative concerning themselves 
as they are inquisitive about others. 
This was precisely the character of the 
gentleman in question. Before he had 
been two minutes in my company, we 
were as familiar as if we had been ac- 
quainted all our lives; and by his 
lively, miscellaneous conversation, I 
soon forgot what had just given me so 
much annoyance. 

The other passenger was a tall and 
remarkably thin man, apparently about 
fifty years of age: he was, I think, the 
most meagre figure I ever saw. The 
Englishman was struck with his ap- 
pearance, as well as myself; for he 
asked him if he was in good health, 
and, with much kindness, proposed to 
close the window next him, to screen 
him from the wind, besides offering 
him the use of his cloak for the jour- 
ney, and tendering various other civi- 
lites. The other appreciated these 
attentions as they deserved, but assured 
the worthy bagman that he was in per- 
fect health; and, although delicate to 
look at, he had in reality nothing to 
complain of, but ate, drank, slept, and 
enjoyed himself as much as his neigh- 
bours. Nor did his behaviour during 


the journey appear at variance with 
this declaration. He was at once 
lively, good-humoured, and energetic ; 
spoke a great deal; and seemed much 
struck with the beauty of the surround- 
ing country. Altogether, he was so 
agreeable and well-informed, that I 
felt deep regret when he left us, which 
he did at the Broom-house Toll, about 
five miles from Glasgow. I must 
mention, however, that, for some mi- 
nutes before his departure, a deep 
cloud seemed to fall upon the face of 
the bagman. He lost, all at once, his 
talkativeness and good humour, and 
sat in the corner of the coach, having 
his eyes fixed upon our fellow-traveller 
with an expression of mingled curiosity, 
resentment, and alarm. So much did 
his agitation prevail, that when the 
emaciated stranger left the coach, he 
refused to shake his hand, although it 
was held out to him for the purpose ; 
and when he was fairly gone, he gave 
vent to his feeling in a deeply-mut- 
tered imprecation. I was confounded, 
and asked him the meaning of this 
wonderful change. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you know not in 
whose company you have been travel- 
ling. I have just recognised in that 
there man an old friend, or, rather, an 
old enemy —I smoked him shortly after 
we left Uddingstone. There is a mys- 
tery about him, sir, which the devil 
himself cannot see through. Blow me! 
if he did not hocuss me at the Bugle 
Inn. My friends, Parchment, and 
Bolus, and Heavystern, can bear wit- 
ness to some of his doings—that of 
which I speak was a most wonderful 
adventure: till this very day it has 
never been fathomed, and, I believe, 
never will. Perhaps you would like 
to hear it. Yes, sir, you shall hear, 
and hearing it you shall wonder, and 
wondering you shall tremble. In the 
mean time I may mention, that that 
stranger—that living anatomy—that 
vivified skeleton —half death, half life, 
half man, half devil—is the murderer 
of Begbie!” 





* Begbie was porter to one of the banks in Edinburgh: being sent out with a 
parcel, containing five thousand pounds, he was stabbed in the High Street, and 


robbed of the money. 
no trace has been found of the murderer. 


Many years have now elapsed, and up to the present moment 
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“ The murderer of Begbie!” ex- 
“laimed I, with astonishment. 

* Yes, sir, to be sure: that there 
nan hocussed your humble servant, 
and murdered Begbie.” 

“Good Heavens! are you positive 
that what you state concerning Begbie 
is correct ?” 

“« As positive, my dear sir, as I am 
of my own existence. I have the most 
decisive proof of what I state; and if 
you will only listen for half an hour, I 
shall put you in possession of every 
fact, and unfold a scene, in all respects 
so extraordinary, that I an, certain you 
have never heard or read of any thing 
to equal it.” 

So saying, he took a pinch of snuff, 
hemmed two or three times to clear his 
throat, and pulling up the coach win- 
dows, to keep out the night air, and 
deaden the noise of the wheels, pro- 
ceeded as follows : 

«¢ T was travelling in my machine— 
an open gig—when a dreadful shower 
of rain compelled me to take refuge at 
the Bugle Inn, a small but comfortable 
place of entertainment, half-way be- 
tween Oxford and Moulsey Ilurst. On 
entering the parlour, I found it occu- 
pied by a pleasant little party, con- 
sisting of Mr. Parchment the village 
lawyer, Dr. Bolus the village surgeon, 
and the Rev. Mr. Heavystern parson 
of the parish. To these gentlemen I 
was familiarly known, as it was my 
custom to put up at the Bugle when in 
that quarter; and they were all in the 
habit of occasionally frequenting it 
curing the winter nights, when time — 
for they were bachelors— hung heavily 
on their hands. On the present occa- 
sion they had met there by agreement, 
to smoke a few cigars and discuss some 
knotty point of village politics, over a 
can of the landlord’s best Burton; and, 
to tell the truth, there could have been 
no time or place better adapted for 
such a purpose, for the evening was 
cold and rainy, precluding all hopes of 
enjoyment out of doors, and rendering 
the ‘ chimney nook’ the most suitable 
quarter in the world to while away the 
time. The lawyer was a tall, thin 
figure, with an expression of counte- 
nance strongly satirical; but, withal, 
shrewd and intelligent. His hair was 
remarkably plentiful, and as black as 
jet; while his complexion was sallow, 
his eyes deeply set in the head, his 
nose and chin peaked, and his cheeks 
lank, and strongly marked with a va- 
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riety of deep wrinkles. He was about 
fifty years of age, and a confirmed 
Whig —a regular croaker, who found 
fault with every thing but himself; and 
vowed, wherever he went, that there 
was nothing but rottenness and cor- 
ruption ‘ in the state of Denmark.’ 

“The doctor was in every respect 
the reverse. In stature he did not 
exceed five feet, was remarkably cor- 
pulent, of a ruddy complexion, and 
perfectly bald. He wore glasses, for 
he was somewhat short-sighted, and 
could hardly be said to possess the 
capability of seeing as far through a 
millstone as the man that made it. 
His intellectual vision, moreover, was, 
according to Mr. Parchment, as bad 
as that of his eyes; for he was a Tory, 
and, consequently, blind to the thou- 
sand-and-one things which came under 
the more penetrating glance of the 
republican lawyer. Whigs, it is well 
known, see not only farther than Tories, 
but much more distinctly; and _ the 
doctor, though a capital professional 
man, and scholar to boot, must be al- 
lowed to have been a much obtuser 
personage, in all respects, than the 
Whiggish limb of the law. 

* As for the parson, he occupied, so 
far as personal appearance went, a 
middle station between the two others, 
being neither so tall nor so thin as the 
lawyer, nor so short and thick as the 
doctor. He was, in fact, a plain, de- 
cent, humdrum son of the church—a 
prodigious smoker — excessively ab- 
sent, and guilty on no occasion of 
saying any thing in the least degree 
approaching to wit. He despised 
smartness of all kinds—thought well 
before he spoke—and when he did 
condescend to embody an idea in lan- 
guage, it was done in such a solemn, 
pompous, dogmatic style, that, how- 
ever absurd, it carried instantaneous 
conviction to the hearer. On this ac- 
count, his pulpit prelections were 
deemed infallible—no human being 
thought of calling them in question. 
Indeed, so satisfied were the parish- 
ioners of his unimpeachable orthodoxy, 
that they found it perfectly unnecessary 
to take the trouble of scrutinising his 
sermons, but fell quietly asleep as soon 
as he opened his mouth, convinced that 
all he said was in strict accordance 
with the thirty-nine articles, and con- 
sistent with the doctrines of the Church 
of England. 

‘ Such were the trio who, in company 
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with myself, were seated around the 
parlour fire of the Bugle Inn, each 
with a cigar in his mouth, and a can 
of Burton in his hand. 

«“ The night, I have said, was tem- 
pestuous ; the rain fell in torrents, and 
the wind howled out of doors as if the 
spirit of discord had got among the 
elements, and set them all by the ears. 
It was also remarkably cold, for it was 
one of the bitterest days of the bitter 
month of November, and was unusually 
sharp even for that season of the year. 
This, however, had no influence upon 
our little party. The fire, composed 
of sea-coal, which crackled up the 
chimney, and threw out long tongues 
of flame, rendering all other kinds of 
light -unnecessary, set the cold at 
defiance ; diffusing both warmth and 
radiance around the apartment, and 
bathing the old-fashioned furniture, 
oaken pannels, and quaint pictures 
that adorned the walls, in a flood of 
dazzling lustre. The winds roared 
without, but we paid no regard to 
their roaring : our attention was taken 
up by a nobler theme—the sounds of 
our own voices and the fume of our 
cigars, which streamed out of our 
mouths in spiral volumes as from the 
craters of so many volcanoes, and 
enveloped one and all in clouds of 
tobacco smoke, more delicious to our 
nostrils than all the odours of Circassia 
itself. We were happy, perfectly happy; 
the rugged lines of the lawyer’s Whig- 
gery were smoothed down, and he left 
‘the state of Denmark’ to itself; 
the doctor forgot his Toryism with his 
potions; and the parson puffed away in 
theological ease, mindful no longer of 
Mother Church and her thirty-nine 
infallibilities. 

“Such was the state of parties when 
the parlour door opened, and the land- 
lord made his appearance to ask if the 
gentlemen would have any objections 
to the company of a stranger. ‘ The 
poor fellow,’ said he, ‘ has just arrived 
on the top of the coach from Oxford ; 
he is miserably cold, and this is the 
only place in the house with a fire, 
except the kitchen, into which he is 
not very fond of going.’ 

“QO surely, send him in by all 
means,’ said the doctor, taking a full 
draught of ale, and looking at each of 
us by turns for our assent. The lawyer 
expressed acquiescence with something 
Of a grin, and the parson gave his con- 
currence by a nod of the head and the 
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emission of a majestic cloud of tobacco 
smoke. As for myself, I at once agreed 
to let the poor devil have a share of our 
apartment. 

“ The instant the stranger entered 
the room, every eye was fixed upon 
him. He was about six feet high, and 
thin—miserably, inconceivably thin ; 
language, in fact, would sink under 
the attempt to depict his incredible 
emaciation. It would be an insult to 
the fraternity of ghosts to say that he 
belonged to it—no spectre was ever 
so utterly unsubstantial—no mummy 
so totally divested of flesh and blood. 
His appearance, in short, riveted the 
attention of us all. Parchment lay 
back in his chair, and gazed at him 
with mute astonishment; Heavystern 
ceased to smoke; and Bolus took off 
his spectacles, and wiped them to see 
that he was not labouring under an op- 
tical delusion. For my own part, I was 
not less lost in surprise than the others. 
Our wonder was complete, our scrutiny 
intense, our confusion excessive. 

* Meanwhile, the stranger, appa- 
rently unmindful of this reception, 
drew near to the fire, placed himself 
upon an empty seat between the doctor 
and parson, and in a harsh, hollow, 
sepulchral voice, desired the landlord 
to bring him a cigar and a tumbler of 
brandy toddy. His wishes were in- 
stantly complied with, and he began 
to smoke and tipple by turns, without 
taking any notice of the company he 
was among. But his movements did 
not for an instant pass unnoticed. We 
all still gazed upon him with wonder, 
and ultimately with feelings of indig- 
nation—for we were not less incensed 
at his imperturbability and nonchalance, 
than surprised at the meagreness of his 
corporation. At last the doctor broke 
silence. 

“ ¢ Cold weather, sir; ye must have 
felt it intolerable on the top of the 
coach.’ The stranger made him no 
verbal reply, but merely nodded in 
token of assent, while he emitted from 
his mouth an enormous volume of 
smoke, which glided away in the 
direction of the lawyer, who sat op- 
posite, and enveloped his head in its 
cloudy and fragrant tabernacle. The 
smoke was evidently levelled at Mr. 
Parchment; it went as directly to him 
as if it had been discharged from a 
musket, and settled like a glory around 
the sable tresses of his upper man. 

“ TIncensed as we all were at such 
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intolerable freedom on the part of this 
shrivelled anatomy, it was impossible 
not to admire the style of his smoking. 
It was graceful in the highest degree. 
The fumes issued from his mouth in 
streams not thicker than a crow-quill, 
and gradually expanding like a balloon 
as they receded from him, filled the 
whole chamber with one magnificent 
cloud. From admiring the smoke, 
we came to admire the smoker, and, 
scarecrow as he was, we all, not ex- 
cepting Mr. Parchment, looked upon 
him with feelings of considerable re- 
spect. At last the anatomy broke 
silence. 

« ¢ Gentlemen,’ said he, withdraw- 
ing the cigar from his mouth, ‘I dare- 
say you are all anxious to know who I 
am, and what I am—my birth, pa- 
rentage, education, profession, charac- 
ter, and so forth ; in short, gentlemen, 
I suppose Here he resumed his 
cigar, and instead of finishing the sen- 
tence, favoured us with a huge puff 
of tobacco smoke. We were terribly 
annoyed at this, and our growing 
respect for him was just on the point 
of being succeeded by fresh indignation, 
when we perceived, gleaming amid the 
dusky vapours which shrouded him, 
a tear stealing from his right eye, and 
struggling down one of the narrow and 
tortuous furrows of his emaciated cheek. 
Poor devil! it was impossible to cherish 
resentment against him. Anatomy as 
he was, he had a soul to be saved; 
he had a tear to shed — perhaps it was 
the only one which his dried corpora- 
tion could furnish, and he shed it will- 
ingly. What could a hero or a patriot 
do more with his blood? When I saw 
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this tear oozing out—when I gazed at 
it through the tobacco smoke, as upon 
the evening star through a cloud— 
I respected him—upon my honour I 
did—more than Wallace, Tell, or 
Kosciusko, names equally mighty and 
renowned in song. Alas! that the 
murderer of poor Begbie should have 
excited in my bosom such exalted 
emotions. 

* * * * > - 


* * Ea * # + 


“¢T hocuss no man, sir,’ said the 
stranger. 
* ~ * * * ~ 


* ” * * * + 


“¢ [Il tell ye what it is, sir, said 
Mr. Parchment. * 


a ” 


“ ¢ Pooh, pooh ! mere fudge.’ 
> ov ” * * % 


* * * * ” * 


“ Then down came Bolus, Parch- 


ment, and Heavystern —as for myself, 
I * ca * ” ” * 


° * * Tt was then I could 
see the horrid sepulehral eyes of the 
ani atomy. si e ” 


* * Tam hocussed. 
co * * - * * 


* * * - * * 


“ ¢ Poor Begbie then gave a groan.’” 
* * * a 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


No. XVII. 


TY DUS-POOH-POOH. 

Ir is, we know, not usual, nor indeed is it correct, in the management of our 
periodical publications, to give the names—far less the faces —of the gentlemen 
who favour us with their contributions ; but particular exceptions will occur, and 
in the present instance we transgress the rule with pride and pleasure. We have, 
in truth, been transgressing on three or four former occasions, when we depicted 
the countenances of those constant contributors of ours, Sir Walter Scott, Mr, 
Samuel Rogers, Earl Munster, Lord John Russell, &c. &c. 

To a grateful and discerning public, who can appreciate talent, and do justice 
to worth, we gladly submit the effigy of our Man or Genius! Yes; this is 
Typvs-Poon-Poon, the translator of the poetry of the Sandwich Islands! Behold 
the bard, who, erst in his native country, degenerate England, sang unhonoured 
and unpraised —how praised, how honoured now! Not only is his Hyperion 
brow with 

‘« Laureate crown adorned,”’ 


and he reigns the undisputed monarch of Owyheian literature, but he also re- 
joices in the knowledge that England at length bows to the supremacy of his 
genius—that his country proudly glories in her son. 

The romantic history of Tydus-pooh-pooh, up to his arrival at Owyhee, is 
well known to the world, for we have elsewhere related it; and who reads not 
Recina?, Of the life of our Man of Genius subsequently to his introduction at 
the court of Rhio-Rhio, but little is known; for at that period he ceased to 
correspond with his friends in England, as if resolved to break every tie with 
a country that had treated him with chilling neglect. By adopting all the 
manners and customs of the natives, he rapidly rose in favour. He cherished 
the growth of his nails, and with such success, that they excited the envy of 
Frizlee-Kume Lo, the under-treasurer, whose nails, till then, had been the boast 
ofall the Istands. His nose was pierced by a skilful operator; and he declared 
brandy (the court drink) to be the only potation fit for a sentimental poet and 
expatriated genius. 

Our artist, whom we sent on an especial mission to Owyhee, seized a fortu- 
nate moment for depicting the genius-hallowed form of Tydus-pooh-pooh. Be- 
hold him, in calm meditation —his eyes, not with poetic frenzy rolling, but 
soft, calm, subdued. No turbulence is there, no sullen envy, and no raging 
ire; but, with pensive brow, he leans upon his arm, and thinks, mayhap, of 
times by-gone, and friends now friends no more! Thinks he of England ?— 
tis then in sorrow more than anger; and if from such a mouth reproach could 
come against his native land, oh! not in words of bitterness would he clothe it; but, 
with a tearful eye and beating heart—with swelling bosom and a faltering voice, 
we think we hear him, in the words of our immortal bard, lowly murmur forth, 

‘* Blow, blow, thou wintry wind ! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


Such, perhaps, are the meditations of the poet. His late occupation we can 
easily guess. e outspread book in his lap shews that he has been engaged in 
the usual employment of poets, and his dexter and sinister supporters prove 
that he has met the poet’s usual fate; that is to say, he has been reading aloud 
his poems, and of the two component parts of his audience, one is wrapt in 
gentle slumber, and the other, with precursive yawn, is preparing to rival the 
sleeper. This is as it should be, for it proves the potency of the poetry. 
Since the arrival in this country of Ramhohun Roy, the Christian Brahmin, 
conjecture has been afloat as to the possibility of Tydus-pooh-pooh revisiting his 
native shores; but the expectation is baseless, the hope false. The disappoint- 
ment of youthful days has left too deep a wound; and though tardy justice has 
been meted to his literary attainments, yet is not the early blow forgotten, though 
forgiven it may be. As Tydus-pooh-pooh has in honour roved through the 
shady groves of Owyhee, so there honoured will he die; and another Pope 
may sing, 
‘* By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 
sy strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d.”’ 
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POLAND. 
No. II. 


THE ELECTIVE MONARCHY 


TO THE REIGN OF JOHN CASIMIR. 


Mr. Burke, in his celebrated speech 
at Bristol, has powerfully demonstrated 
the inexpediency of delegation, as con- 
trasted with representation. His words 
are memorable, and well worthy of 
the reader's attention in these days of 
radical rant and popular frenzy : 


* Certainly, gentlemen,” says the 


orator, to the voters of Bristol, “ it 
ought to be the happiness and glory of 
a representative to live in the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence, and 
the most unreserved communication,with 
his constituents. Their wishes ought 
to have great weight with him, their 
opinion high respect, their business un- 
remitted attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his 
satisfactions, to theirs; and, above all, 
ever, and in all cases, to prefer their 
interest to his own. But his unbiassed 
opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any 
set of men living. These he does not 
derive from your pleasure—no, nor from 
the law and the constitution: they are 
a trust from Providence, for the abuse 
of which he is deeply answerable. Your 
representative owes you, not his industry 
only, but his judgment ; and he betrays, 
instead of serv ing you, if he sacrifices it 
to your opinion. 

** My worthy colleague says, his will 
ought to be subservient to yours. If 
that be all, the thing is innocent. If 
government were a matter of will upon 
any side, yours, without question, ought 
to be superior. But government and 
legislation are matters of reason and 
judgment, and not of inclination; and 
what sort of reason is that in which the 
determination precedes the discussion ; 
in which one set of men deliberate, and 
another decide; and when those who 
form the conclusion are perhaps three 
hundred miles distant from those who 
hear the arguments ? 

** To deliver an opinion is the right 
of all men; that of constituents is a 
weighty and respectable opinion, which 
a representative ought always to rejoice 
to hear, and which he ought alw ays most 
seriously to consider. But authoritative 
instructions, mandates issued, which the 
member is bound blindly and implicitly 
to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though 
contrary to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and conscience,— these are 


things utterly unknown to the laws of 
this ‘land, and which arise from a funda- 
mental mistake of the whole order and 
tenour of our constitution.” 


Herein are laid down the mani- 
fest rules for the conduct of a true 
representative of the people; and 
this has been spoken by one of the 
wisest, as he was the most eloquent, 
of modern men. Mediately, as well 
as immediately, the passage is capa- 
ble of exciting serious and salutary 
reflections, all tending to the cure of 
that mania for wholesale, unconstitu- 
tional, irrational, and pernicious re- 
form, for which the rabid Jacobins and 
revolutionists of the day have been so 
remarkable. Burke’s exposition of 
the duty of a representative was the 
result of that experience which his 
vast reading and research into the 
constitutional history of his own coun- 
try had enabled him to attain; and 
his bosom was fraught with the me- 
lancholy recollections which the his- 
tory of even our own country is able to 
furnish, when he exclaimed, 


** Parliament is not a congress of am- 
bassadors from different and hostile in- 
terests, which interests each must main- 
tain, as an agent and advocate, against 
the other agents and advocates ; but 
parliament is a deliberative assembly of 
one nation, with one interest, that of the 
whole ; where not local purposes, not 
local prejudices ought to guide, but the 
general good, resulting from the general 
reason of the whole.” 


But enough of this. The present 
unhappy state of public opinion in 
England, and the insignificant part 
which three-fourths of the House of 
Commons have acted, in becoming 
the delegated and pledged tools of 
riotous and drunken election mobs; 
and furthering the destructive Reform 
Bill against the loud and indignant 
reclamations of the conservative por- 
tion of the empire, have induced us 
to make allusion to the independent 
bearing, and to use the memorable 
language, of Mr. Burke, when he ap- 
peared before his constituents at Bris- 
tol. So much for the immediate bearing 
of the passages we have quoted. Their 
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application mediately is manifold, whe- 
ther we look to the histories of Greece 
or of Rome, to the constituent assem- 
bly of France, the progress and actual 
condition of American legislation, or, 
what is much more to our purpose, 
the corruption and downfal of the 
ancient and powerful nation once go- 
verned by the Piasts and Jagellos. 

Some of the germs of corruption in 
Poland we have already exposed: it 
is now our melancholy task to resume 
the subject. 

Representation was devised by the 
Polish aristocracy, for the limitation of 
the royal prerogatives and the destruc- 
tion of popular liberty. It only re- 
garded the independence of the nobles; 
and while it annihilated the powers of 
the king, and the senate, and the peo- 
ple, it carried, by noisy clamour and 
insolent presumption, every point to- 
wards the effectual promotion of its 
own pernicious preponderance. The 
death of Sigismund Augustus afforded 
the Polish nobles another opportunity 
for augmenting their influence by ad- 
ditional clauses to the pacta conventa. 
The blood of Gidimin and the princes 
of Lithuania was not absolutely ex- 
tinct, for its possession was the boast 
of many powerful families, such as 
those of Radziwill, Czartorecki, San- 
gusko, Wiecnowiecki; but these had 
always been arrayed in hostility against 
the elder branch, and were in no con- 
dition to aspire to the government of 
the republic. The aristocrats of Great 
and Little Poland, Polish Russia, and 
Lithuania, assembled in their dietines, 
and formed a confederation for pre- 
serving, as it was alleged, internal 
peace, and guarding their country from 
external aggression. An interregnum 
ensued, while the people selected a 
successor to the last of the Jagellos. 
For this purpose a preliminary diet was 
called together at Warsaw in 1573 
(ever afterwards assembled for the like 
purpose at the same place) and deno- 
minated the Diet of Convocation. A 
dispute arose as to the proper person 
for convoking the extraordinary meet- 
ing, and exercising the authority of 
interrex. The Archbishop of Gnes- 
na’s title was notorious; but John 
Firley, the crown-marshal and a Pro- 
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testant, was supported by the dissi- 
dents. The office and dignity, however, 
were bestowed on the former, and with 
him it afterwards remained. The pri- 
vilege, moreover, of nominating the 
king was awarded to the prelate, while 
that of proclaiming him was bestowed 
on the crown marshal. The day for 
the diet of election was easily fixed, 
but the question as to the place became 
matter for serious dispute between the 
Poles and Lithuanians; although it 
was finally settled that their privilege 
of choice should be exercised on the 
plains of Parga, opposite to Warsaw, 
and on the eastern bank of the Vistula. 
It was expected that the election would 
have been effected by the votes of the 
nonces exclusively ; but John Zamoy- 
ski, member for Beltz, proposed a most 
dangerous innovation, which was re- 
ceived with acclamations, and ever 
afterwards adopted. He moved that 
as in the eye of the law all nobles 
were equal, the whole body of the 
equestrian order should be at liberty 
to exercise the franchise. 

Such numbers assembled at the 
elective diet, that the plain, although 
twelve miles in extent, could scarcely 
contain them; and yet the attendants 
comprised only the nobles of the crown 
and grand duchy, with the incorporated 
palatinates of Polish Russia.* Every 
individual came on horseback, and was 
armed ; and notwithstanding that the 
multitude was disposed in divisions ac 
cording to the several palatinates, that 
the suffrages might the more easily be 
collected, all deliberation was destroyed 
by the terrific display of armed bands, 
determined severally to carry their no- 
minations by discordant cries of defi- 
ance and the clash of sabres. A mag- 
nificent pavilion ir the centre of the 
plain received the senate and the am- 
bassadors of the princes of Europe, 
and this was surrounded by the multi- 
tude, eager for the moment of action. 
Within the pavilion were discussed 
the pretensions of the candidates, when 
the senators passed from the conclave 
to their respective provincial divisions, 
and informed the nobles of the matters 
under discussion. The suffrages were 
collected by the bishops, who passed 
along the ranks for that purpose. 


* Lardner’s History of Poland, p. 150. Leonard Chorzko, vol. ii. p. 54. 
+t “ The royal tent was contained in an immense building of wood, capable of 


holding five or six thousand persons. It was subsequently called the Szopa,”— 
Lardner’ s Cyclopedia ( History of Poland). 
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The candidates for monarchy were 
Ernest, Archduke of Austria; a Swedish 
prince; the Czar of Russia; and Henry 
of Valois, Duke of Anjou, and brother 
of the infamous Charles IX. of France. 
The arrogance of the third, and the im- 
potence of the second, speedily put 
them out of the pale of competition. 
The contest lay between the Austrian 
and French prince; and the great 
barons being averse to the nomination 
of any native, lest their arrogated im- 
portance might suffer, the election was 
made in favour of the last of the house 
of Valois. The Protestant party, in- 
deed, were for the archduke, because 
his family, in spite of papal entreaties 
and remonstrances, had been notorious 
for their spirit of toleration. But the 
Catholics prevailed. The factitious 
reputation of Henry, acquired during 
the civil wars of France, his participa- 
tion in the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and therefore his hostility to 
Protestantism —and the stratagems of 
Montlue, Bishop of Valence, (who, al- 
though nearly falling a victim himself 
to the spirit of bitter animosity against 
the Huguenots, impudently advised the 
persecution and the bloodshed of the 
reformers) gained for the French prince 
the high guerdon for which he had so 
astutely and despicably contended. To 
this end even the Protestants were won 
over, and Firley himself proclaimed the 
accession of the Duke of Anjou. 

The principal articles of the pacta 
conventa were—1. That the king 
could not name a successor, but should 
leave the power of nomination to the no- 
bles. 2. That he could not marry without 
the consent of the nation. 3. That he 
should not assume the title of lord and 
heir of the monarchy, as borne by his 
predecessors. 4. That the treaty of 
peace with the dissidents should be 
observed, and full power left for the 
exercise of their religion. 5. That he 
eould neither declare peace nor war, 
nor send the nobles on foreign mis- 
sions, without the consent of the diet. 
6. That he should not of himself im- 
pose taxes or contributions ofany kind. 
7. That when different opinions pre- 
vailed among the senators, he should 
only espouse such as were advanta- 
geous to the nation, or at least in 
accordance to the laws. 8. That he 
should have a fixed privy council of 
sixteen, composed of four bishops, four 
palatines, and eight castellans, who 
hould be changed every half year, and 
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selected by the ordinary diets. 9. 
That ordinary diets should be convened 
every two years, or oftener if required, 
10. That no diet should sit longer than 
six weeks. 11. That no dignities nor 
benefices should be conferred on other 
than natives. 12. The infraction of 
any of these stipulations was to ab- 
solve the Poles from their oath of 
allegiance. These derogatory articles 
were emphatically called after the name 
of Henry. Independently of these, 
however, Montluc stipulated that 
Henry should send a fleet to the 
Baltic, to insure to the Poles the 
dominion of that sea; that in case of 
a war with Muscovy, France should 
furnish the republic with 4000 of her 
choicest troops, and pay them herself; 
that in case of war with any other 
power, she should aid her ally with 
money instead of troops; that Henry 
should annually apply the greater part 
of his hereditary revenues for the ser- 
vices of the republic; that he should 
pay the debts of the crown ; and that, 
either at Paris or Cracow, he should 
support and educate one hundred 
young Polish nobles. 

The Polish ambassadors, on their 
arrival at the French capital, astonished, 
according to De Thou, the inhabitants 
by their singular appearance and splen- 
did equipages, and startled Henry by 
the number and sweeping nature of 
the stipulations to which the audacious 
Montluc had agreed, with all obse- 
quiousness, on his behalf. He was, 
Henry said, by way of evasion, unwil- 
ling to become the paltry minister of 
state to the diet, for he lingered in Paris, 
riveted there by his brother’s preca- 
rious state of existence. He hesitated 
to swear to the article in favour of the 
dissidents. Montluc was afraid to con- 
fess that he had sanctioned it. The 
Polish ambassadors became indignant 
at the prelate’s cowardice. One of their 
number, Zborowski, was upbraiding 
him for his lack of sincerity, when 
Henry asked him the reason of his 
anger: “ 1 am telling your representa- 
tive,” answered the Pole,“ that if he had 
not undertaken to obtain your sanction 
to the articles, your majesty would 
never have been elected King of Po- 
land; and I say more, unless your 
majesty actually sanctions them, you 
shall never be King of Poland.” The 
king at length swore to them, without 
any intention of abiding by his sacred 
engagement. He sought in every way 
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to remain in France; but his delay 
made Charles IX. so suspicious of his 
presence, that he actually forced his 
brother to leave his dominions for the 
possessions of the throne of the Jagel- 
los. 

Henry of Valois was crowned at 
Cracow in February 1754, although 
some opposition was offered by Firley 
and his Protestants, who openly in- 
sulted him, and insisted on fresh con- 
cessions to their body. The ceremony 
was conducted and concluded amid 
great confusion, But his reign was 
short, and his name became inglorious 
with the Poles. His duplicity to the 
Protestants, whom he detested with 
all the active fury of a true Bartholo- 
mean, his general fickleness, and his 
factitious qualities, disgusted his sub- 
jects; and the part which he took in 
a private aflray between Samuel Zbo- 
rowski, a powerful noble, and the 
Count Tenezyn (the former of whom 
wantonly killed the castellan Wa- 
powski, while he was endeavouring to 
quiet the partisans of the two leaders) 
so increased the king’s unpopularity, 
that he determined to effect a pre- 
eipitate and secret retreat from his 
ferocious subjects. This resolution 
was impelled into action on the death 
of Charles IX. of France, in the May 
following Hlenry’s coronation, on which 
event he became heir to the crown of 
the Valois. On the 18th of June he 
gave a magnificent entertainment, the 
better to screen his intentions; and on 
the following morning he and his at- 
tendants had crossed the borders into 
Silesia. The city of Cracow was 
thrown into great confusion, the friends 
of the fugitive were insulted and 
threatened with instant destruction, 
while himself was pursued by an ex- 
asperated band of his subjects. They 
overtook him, and entreated his re- 
turn; but he was inexorable in his 
refusal, and hastened to Paris to in- 
trigue for the crown of France. A diet 
assembled at Warsaw; and it was 
resolved, that should he not re- 
turn by the 12th of May, 1775, the 
throne should be declared vacant. 
Deputies were despatched to commu- 
nicate these circumstances. At the 
end of that period an interregnum was 
proclaimed, and a diet appointed to 
be held for the purpose of election. 

Seven competitors now started for 
the throne; most of the bishops de- 
claring in favour of an Austrian prince, 
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but the greater portion of the diet, 
assembled on the plains opposite to 
Warsaw, gave their voices for the 
princess Anne, sister of Sigismund 
Augustus, whom they determined on 
bestowing in marriage on Stephen Ba- 
tory, Duke of Transylvania, a young sol- 
dier who had won his way to distinction 
from the humblest condition. Stephen 
was proclaimed by Zamoyski Starost, 
of Beltz, a name soon to become me- 
morable in the annals of his country. 
Stephen confirmed the articles of Heury, 
engaged to recover the conquests of 
the Muscovites, to discharge the na- 
tional debts, to pay 200,000 florins 
into the treasury, to redeem the cap- 
tives made by the Tatars, to employ 
Polish troops in foreign wars, to main- 
tain them at his individual expense, 
and to marry the princess Anne. Ste- 
phen’s military reputation had been 
great; and he fully maintained it, by 
allaying rebellion amongst his own 
subjects. He next marched against the 
Muscovites, and, with scanty supplies, 
came back victorious, after a brilliant 
campaign. He was hailed with accla- 
mations at Wilna by the Lithuanians; 
but the Polish nobles received him, on 
his return to Warsaw, in sullen silence. 
They saw that their monstrous pri- 
vileges were endangered under the eye 
of so vigilant and active a ruler. With 
the aid, however, of Zamoyski and 
some faithful palatines, he crushed all 
rising discontent; and, after rewarding 
the former with the chancellor’s seat 
and the marshal’s bdton, he hurried to 
the province Novogorod ; and in spite 
of the old Sarmatic proverb, of 


“ Who can resist God and Novogorod 
the Great ?” 


he marched through the marshes and 
forests and steppes of that savage 
land, and laid it in subjugation to the 
Polish sceptre. But supplies be- 
coming, as usual, scanty, he was con- 
strained to return, and level his in- 
dignant reproaches at the jealous diet. 
The czar, however, was in no con- 
dition to cope with his formidable ad- 
versary ; and, through the intermedia- 
tion of the pontiff, he was enabled to 
obtain terms of peace from the king. 
Livonia was then joined to Poland, 
which Stephen divided into three pa- 
latinates, under the same polity with 
that observed in the provinces of Po- 
land. He appointed the times and 
places for the dietines, and granted 
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full liberty of conseience to the Pro- 
testants. 

His wise policy over the Cossacks 
deserves mention. Salvandy* has given 
an eloquent description of their habits 
and mode of life; but the one more 
suitable for our purpose is the follow- 
ing. If, however, the reader require 
further illustration of this singular 
people, he will do well to consult 
Heber’s Life, recently published by his 
widow, and Malte Brun’s Tableau de 
la Pologne, vol. i. p. 464. 


“« This singular people were originally 
deserters from the armies maintained by 
the republic, near the banks of the Bo- 
rysthenes, to arrest the incursions of the 
Tatars. The almost inaccessible isles of 
that river, and the vast steppes of the 
Ukraine, served for secure places of re- 
treat. As their numbers increased by 
propagation and desertion,—and they 
opened their arms to the people of every 
nation who arrived among them »— they 
made frequent predatory 1 incursions into 
the Ottoman territories ; they sometimes 
ventured as far as the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople, and in rude boats, consist- 
ing merely of trees hollowed out, they 
did not hesitate to trust themsely es on 
the Black Sea, every shore of which 
they visited and ravaged. Their soil,— 
the richest in corn of any in Europe,— 
required little cultivation, and they were 
consequently at liberty to pass most of 
their time in plunder, piracy, or open 
war. 

**As they were Christians in their 
origin, they preserved a sort of Christi- 
anity among themselves, but so mingled, 
in time, with idolatrous and Mahomme- 
dan notions, that its fair characters were 
almost lost. The Polish gentleman, 
whom infamy had branded or justice 
threatened ; the Polish serf, who fied 
from the iron despotism of a haughty ra- 
pacious master; the Greek schismatic, 
the persecuted Lutheran, either imper- 
fectly remembered or but negligently 
practised the rites of their respective 
churches : hence a sort of mongrel wor- 
ship prevailed, of which the leading 
features more resembled the eastern 
than the western church. But they did 
not much trouble themselves with either 
the doctrines or the duties of Christ- 
ianity. Robbers by profession, and 
cruel by habit, they wie the terror of 
surrounding countries. Strong, hardy, 
of indomitable courage, fond of war 
even more for the dangers which attend- 
ed it than for the plunder it procured 
them, their alliance was eagerly sought 


* Salvandy, vol. i. p. 201, &c. 
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by Lithuanians, Poles, Muscovites, Ta- 
tars, and Turks. To the former people, 
as the stock whence the majority were 
derived, they long bore sentiments of 
affection: inde ed, they acknowledged 
themselves vassals of the republic, 
though their chief obedience was owing 
to their own grand hetman.  Ostafi 
Daskiewitz, a peasant on the estates ofa 
Lithuanian noble, (many nobles both of 
the crown and the grand duchy had ex. 
tensive estates in the Ukraine, ) was the 
first who divided them into regiments, 
and taught them discipline. As a re- 
ward for his exertions, he was presented 
by Sigismund I., who appeared sensible 
of the advantages which these formida- 
ble warriors might procure for the king. 
dom, with the starosty of Tserkassy, and 
the jurisdiction of some fortresses near 
the Borysthenes. Had the advice of 
this simple but strong-minded man been 
taken, Poland would have been effectu. 
ally screened against the incursions of 
the Tatars. He counselled Sigismund 
to maintain 10,000 armed men on the 
banks of the river, who in their rude 
rafts could easily prevent the enemy 
from crossing: a few troops of horse 
might forage for this stationary little 
army. A still more important sugges- 
tion was to build forts and little towers 
on the islets of that magnificent stream. 
What Sigismund had not the spirit, 
perhaps not the means, to accomplish, 
Batory might and should have effected. 

The latter monarch, however, did much 
towards so desirable an end. He dili- 
gently cultivated the affection of the 
Cossacks ; and they are among the most 
grateful of men. He gave them the 
city of Trychtymirow, which became 
their chief magazine, and the residence 
of their grand hetman; he introduced 
among them the useful arts of life, and 
greatly improved their discipline; he 
formed them into six regiments, each 
consisting of 1000 men (ten companies 
of 100), and commanded by a hetman 
(hattaman). Each grand hetman, whom 
the whole force obeyed, received his in- 
vestiture at the hands of the king: the 
symbols were an ensign, a_horse-tail 
(bonzuk), a baton resembling a club, 
and a looking-glass. The Cossacks be- 
ing thus attached by new ties,— those 
of gratitude and allegiance,—to the 
republic, were well disposed to fulfil the 
purpose assigned them: their fidelity 

was striking ; until from friends they 

were transformed into enemies by the 
most intolerable wrongs.” 


Nor did the internal administration 
of his dominions escape the vigilance 
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of the monarch. He established a su- 
preme tribunal at Cracow, to remedy 
the ruinous necessity of appeals from 
the inferior courts to the assembly of 
the palatines, and thence to the king. 
These Sigismund Augustus, from his 
infirm health, had been unable to 
adjudicate : hence law business had 
accumulated ; and the nobles, in 
their inveterate spirit of arrogance, 
had appointed judges of their own 
order, for the purpose of final juris- 
diction. This system Batory annihi- 
lated, as also that of self-election by 
the inferior judges in each palatinate. 
He appointed the election of two 
nobles in each great palatinate, and of 
one in the smaller, who should meet 
at Petrikaw to decide on the affairs of 
Great Poland, and at Lublin on those 
of Little Poland; and that appeals 
from those courts should be made to 
the supreme tribunal at Cracow. The 
same system was proclaimed in Lithu- 
ania. He, moreover, regulated the 
army, which formerly, on account of 
its disputes and insurrections, had 
been a firebrand in the midst of the 
nation. The troops were now, how- 
ever, placed under strict and severe 
discipline. While in the midst of 
preparations for an enterprise against 
the czar, he died suddenly, advising, 
with his last breath, the diet to make 
the crown hereditary. Well would 
it have been for Poland had that un- 
happy country followed the advice of 
its sage monarch! It might then have 
escaped the fatal doom of the three 
infamous partitions, and been existing 
in all its collected energies as an effec- 
tual barrier against the predominance 
of the Muscovite, and the assaults of 
the Turk and Tatar, and the savage 
hordes of Asia. 

On Batory’s death, the usual inter- 
regnum afforded opportunity for dis- 
content and riot. The Zamoyskis and 
Zborowskis were engaged in deadly 
feud against each other, severally 
bringing ten thousand adherents into 
the field. The Lithuanians murmured 
for the incorporation of Livonia, Po- 
dolia, and Volhynia, with their duchy, 
and complained that the two last elec- 
tions had been made without their par- 
ticipation; and the Russians sought 
redress for a long catalogue of ima- 
ginary grievances. Under such cir- 
cumstances the election proceeded, 
the competitors being two Austrian 
princes, the czar, and Sigismund, 
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prince-royal of Sweden. The last was 
chosen. He swore to the pacta con- 
venta, by which he guaranteed the 
articles of Henry, an alliance offensive 
and defensive between Poland and 
Sweden, the free navigation of the 
Baltic to the Poles, the erection of 
a line of fortresses on the frontier, 
the liquidation of the national debts, 
and the preservation of the national 
privileges. He was unworthy of his 
predecessor. He offended his subjects 
by a foolish pertinacity to Swedish 
usages, and neglected the reins of 
administration, while he allowed his 
fancy to be made captive by the 
devices of a chemical charlatan, who 
taught him to hope for the discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone. He vio- 
lated the law by marrying an Austrian 
princess, offended his nobles by his 
immoderate pride, and incurred the 
hatred of his subjects by persecuting 
the dissidents. An extraordinary diet 
was convoked by the crown-marshal 
and some senators, who investigated 
the nature of his correspondence with 
the court of Vienna. They accused him 
of submitting to the influence of the 
Austrian court, and of an intention to 
imitate its tyranny, and thus to become 
independent of his own people. The 
king, seated on his throne, was con- 
strained to listen submissively to the 
allegations and reproaches of his in- 
dignant nobles, and to acknowledge 
the justice of their censure. Karn- 
kowski, the primate, was not sparing 
in his severe reprimand of the royal 
culprit. “ Your majesty,” he exclaim- 
ed, “must remember that you reign 
over a free people — over nobles who 
have no equals under heaven. Your 
dignity is far superior to your father’s, 
who reigns only over peasants. Think 
of what was said by Stephen Batory, 
‘I will one day teach these little Swe- 
dish kings to know themselves.’” Al- 
though incensed at these words, still 
Sigismund was fain to promise a more 
strict observance of his obligations to 
the nation. Some time afterwards, two 
ambitious nobles, at the head of a 
confederation, insisted that Sigismund 
should publicly ask pardon of the 
diet for his infringements of the pacta 
conventa. The king scorned such 
humiliation; and at Guzaw, with the 
assistance of his general Chodkiewicz, 
(a name afterwards famous in the 
wars of Livonia, Muscovy, and Tur- 
key,) he routed the rebels, and fully 
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vindicated and established the autho- 
rity of his arms. On the death of 
King John of Sweden, Sigismund his 
son lost his patrimonial dominions, 
which, maddened by his aggression on 
their national faith, flung themselves 
into the arms of Charles of Suderma- 
nia, his uncle. Eric Sparr, Sigismund’s 
chancellor, and his other ministers, were 
beheaded: all that remained to him 
was the empty title of King of Swe- 
den; and his possession of this was 
the plea for a long and exterminating 
war in Livonia between the two 
branches of the louse of Vasa. 

The veteran Zamoyski defeated 
Charles in several engagements ; and 
when, through disgust, he delivered up 
his command to his lieutenant,, Chod- 
kiewicz, this general supported the ho- 
nour of his country. With less than 
14,000 men he defeated 17,000 Swedes 
commanded by Charles in person. 
The Palatine of Lublin, also, was suc- 
cessful against the enemy; still, in 
consequence of the bitter hatred which 
the religious persecutions of Sigismund 
had engendered in his native country, 
the hearts of the Swedes were alienated 
from him for ever. 

But the intrigues of the Jesuits 
brought fresh troubles upon Poland. 
Boris, marshal of the court of Mos- 
cow, had married his sister to the czar 
Feodor, and, in consequence, exer- 
cised an uncontrolled power, similar 
to that of the mayors of the palace of 
France. The blood of Ruric was ex- 
tinguished, save in the person of the 
czar’s brother, the prince Demetrius: 
the marshal had him assassinated, and, 
on the czar’s death, seized on the 
throne of Iwan. He made an alliance 
with Sigismund for twenty years ; yet, 
at the same time, secretly favoured 
the pretensions of Charles of Suder- 
mania. Sigismund had a speedy re- 
venge; for a Russian Warbeck ap- 
peared, and pretending to be the 
slaughtered Demetrius, fabricated a 
story about the way he had escaped 
the assassins of Boris, and soon won 
over, as his partisans, the pope and 
the Polish monarch. This he partly 
effected by promising the extirpation 
of the Greek schism. Boris was loud 
in his reclamation against the pre- 
tender’s claim, and offered to prove to 
the world that the impostor was a 
monk named Otrepieff, a deserter 
from the monastery of Cudnow. The 
palatine of Sandomir, of the blood- 
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royal of Gidiman, and of the name of 
Wiezenowicz, had promised his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the adventurer, who 
was soon enabled to proceed in battle 
array against the usurper of Moscow. 
Otrepieff was at first defeated; but 
such was his courage and conduct, 
and such the train of lucky circum- 
stances which attended him, that he 
won the throne of Iwan, and declared 
Marina, daughter of Sandomir, his 
queen. The false Demetrius, amid 
the festivities of his marriage, was 
murdered by Vasil Zouisky, who 
was proclaimed czar. Marina and 
her attendants were transferred to a 
dungeon. The Jesuits stirred up 
another adventurer in the place of 
Otrepieff; and so well were their con- 
trivances laid, that although the mur- 
dered body of the monk of Cudnow 
was exhibited to the populace of Mos- 
cow, the second Warbeck was recog- 
nised by thousands, and by the infa- 
mous Marina as her husband. 

This second upstart was also sup- 
ported by the Polish king, who was 
victorious in every engagement. Never 
had the republic more able generals 
or more valiant armies. Zolkiewski 
was a noble successor to the veteran 
Zamoyski. He besieged Smolensko 
for eighteen months, and after routing 
30,000 Russians and 8000 Swedes, 
with only 8000 followers, he overran 
White Russia and Severia. The sol- 
diers of Muscovy were slaughtered, 
its strength annihilated, and its gene- 
rals made prisoners. The hero car- 
ried Moscow after a siege, and made 
the czar Basil, and his two brothers, 
prisoners. By his wary policy, Zol- 
kiewski obtained the sanction of the 
Muscovites to the election of Ula- 
dislas, the son of Sigismund. One 
condition, however, was insisted upon 
by the Russians —that the young Pole 
should become a Greek schismatic. 
The Jesuits, who, immediately on his 
reverses, had abandoned the false De- 
metrius and his spouse, flocked around 
the person of Sigismund, and frighten- 
ing the bigoted monarch into a refusal 
of the condition, they claimed the 
conquered territories of Russia on 
behalf of the see of Rome. An in- 
surrection was the consequence. Sigis- 
mund retreated to his own capital ; 
and Zolkiewski, cut off from all pecu- 
niary supplies, speedily followed his 
example, after burning Moscow to the 
ground. This act of barbarity raised 
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the fury of the Muscovites, who, strug- 
gling for and effecting their independ- 
ence, placed Michael Frederovitch on 
the throne. He was descended, by 
the maternal side, from the ancient 
dukes of Russia, and is the ances- 
tor of the Romanows. Marina was 
drowned, and her infant strangled. 
Zolkiewski made a splendid entry into 
Warsaw: it was attended by the cap- 
tive Basil, and the archbishop Theo- 
dore Romanow, grandson of Ivan IV, 

Fresh wars awaited Sigismund, on 
the part of the Turks. The infidel 
ams had been every where trium- 
phant. Their progress had been slow, 
and often retarded by the Persian 
incursions, the Janissary riots, and 
the more active intrigues of the Se- 
raglio. But they atlength pressed hard 
upon civilised Europe, and committed 
incessant aggressions, by turns, upon 
the Venetians, the Hungarians, the 
Poles, the Austrians, and the papal 
dominions. They every where esta- 
blished tribute; they had acquired 
Moldavia and the fortress of Kotzim, 
which defended the approaches of the 
Dneister and the passes of Volhynia. 
Already might it be said that Warsaw, 


Vienna, and Venice, had the barba- 
rians at their gates. 

Gratiani, an adventurer, who by 
intrigue had acquired the principality 
of Moldavia, having attempted to throw 
off the Moslem yoke, was forced for 
safety to appeal to the republic. He 


vaunted of his own influence and 
means, disparaged the resources of the 
Turks, and promised marvels. The 
Polish king was induced to order 
Zolkiewski into the field, but his army 
consisted only of 8000 Poles and some 
Cossacks ; and Gratiani failed in every 
particular of his promises. With much 
trouble, the Polish numbers were in- 
creased to 20,000, and with these the 
general took the field against an array of 
70,000 of his opponents, comprising 
the flower of the Ottoman chivalry. 
He assaulted them with advantage at 
Cecora; but in a more general en- 
gagement he felt his embarrassment, 
and made a last and desperate resist- 
ance against the overwhelming multi- 
tudes of the enemy. His able disposal 
of the troops, now thinned to a mere 
handful, kept the Turks at bay; and, 
screened by the midnight darkness, he 
commenced his retreat towards Po- 
land. His line of march was over 
immense steppes and through impe- 
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netrable forests. For six days and 
nights he continued his progress, amid 
constant onsets of the foe. He com- 
mitted havoc in their ranks, curbed 
the rising discontent and the mutinous 
spirit of his followers, encouraged 
the brave, assisted the wounded, was 
the soul of every movement, and alto- 
gether performed prodigies. At length 
he halted on the banks of the Kobil- 
ta, two leagues from the Dneister, and 
not far from Kotzim and Mohilow. 
Here the army stopped, and, awed by 
prodigies which were affirmed to have 
been seen in the heavens, gave them- 
selves up to despair and slaughter. 
A friend offered the old general the 
only remaining horse, and entreated 
him to fly. He drew his sabre, and 
laid the animal prostrate at his feet. 
He then placed himself at the head of 
his magnanimous band, and fell, bu- 
ried under a heap of slain: his body 
was found, and his head sent to grace 
the gate of the sultan’s seraglio. 

The hero’s remains were accom- 
panied by a vast multitude to the 
capital, and buried amid imposing 
ceremonies. The grand hetman’s 
baton, and the arch-chancellor’s ring, 
were carried in state to the king and 
diet, and conferred on Chodkiewicz, 
the vanquisher of Sweden, who, be- 
sides, held the post of Hetman of 
Lithuania. With the summer of 1621 
advanced the newly-elected and youth- 
ful sultan, Othman, with 300,000 men, 
buoyant with the expectation of crush- 
ing Poland by one effectual blow. 
Christendom trembled at the infidel’s 
approach, and volunteers flocked from 
all parts of Europe to assist in resist- 
ance to the Mussulman. The Poles, 
including every denomination of troops, 
had no more than 60,000 soldiers ; 
and these were enfeebled by fever, 
famine, and sedition. But the Mos- 
lem’s pride was abased, and Poland 
was triumphant on the plains of Kot- 
zim. Chodkiewicz enacted wonders 
of valour, and yielded up his life to 
his extraordinary exertions. On his 
death-bed he relinquished his com- 
mand in favour of Lubomirski, who, 
in September 1622, put 30,000 in- 
fidels to the sword. The Turks sued 
for peace, and it was granted: the 
Hospodar of Moldavia, the subject of 
the Porte, was to be a Christian, and 
an ally of Poland. Othman returned 
to his capital, to be assassinated for 
losing 60,000 of his best troops. 
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While these deeds were performing 
on the Dneister, Sigismund was en- 
gaged in active hostility with Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. His unceasing pre- 
tensions to the Swedish crown drew 
upon him the resentment of the Lion 
of the North. Of this nine years’ war 
we can say nothing; nor yet can we 
pause over the extraordinary trans- 
actions of the war of thirty years, to 
which the genius of the glorious Schiller 
has imparted an immortal lustre. One 
word may suffice: what Sigismund 
gained by arms, he lost by his reckless 
obstinacy. The same year witnessed 
the death of Gustavus and the Polish 
king—one died on the memorable 
field of Liitzen, the other peaceably 
in his bed. The weakness of Sigis- 
mund, his pertinacity in opinion, his 
bigotry, his inattention to his subjects, 
and the jealousy excited by his con- 
stant attention to the affairs of his pa- 
trimonial dominions, completely alien- 
ated the affections of the Poles. The 
loss of Moldavia, Wallachia, the Swed- 
ish crown, and the blood and treasure 
lavished in the attainment of his vic- 
tories against the Turks, embittered 
his declining years. He had little 
authority over his nobles, who were 
perpetually embroiled one with an- 
other, and merciless in their tyrannies 
over the people. 

Wladislas VII. and John Casimir, 
both sons of Sigismund, were the com- 
petitors for the throne. The former 
was chosen, and agreed, as usual, to the 
pacta conventa; the chief articles of 
which were, that he should supply the 
public depots with arms, recover the 
conquered provinces, settle the dis- 
putes with Muscovy and Sweden, for- 
tify some places, and provide a fleet 
for the Baltic; that he should not 
marry without the sanction of his sub- 
jects, nor confer posts upon strangers. 
These stipulations were added to the 
articles of Henry, which always formed 
the foundation for all contracts between 
the Polish monarchs and their subjects. 
Some of them were impracticable, and 
others disregarded. In compliance 
with the wishes of his people, he pre- 
pared for a war with the Muscovites, 
who had made several incursions into 
the provinces of the republic, and were 
investing Smolensko. With only a 
small army Uladislas raised this siege, 
and pursued the enemy into their im- 
passable forests, where he kept them 
confined for five months, and finally 
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forced them to surrender. The czar 
sued for peace, which was granted, on 
his ceding all pretensions to Livonia, 
Esthonia, Courland, Smolensko, Se. 
veria, and Tzernichow. This was hap- 
pily effected; for the Tatars, at the 
instigation of the Turks, had _pene- 
trated into Podolia, over which they 
wreaked their customary barbarities, 
They were routed on the plains of 
Moldavia; and shortly after, the Turks 
who were advancing to assist them, 
Amurath IV. then sued for peace, dis- 
avowing the acts of his pashas, one of 
whom he punished with death, and 
promising a stricter observance of ex- 
isting treaties. The king was equally for- 
tunate against Sweden, the sceptre of 
which nation was swayed by the feeble 
hands of the infant Christine. 

The diet, however, had grown tired 
of wars, and the king was obliged to 
accede to its wishes for peace. He 
conciliated the equestrian order, and 
endeavoured to establish a communion 
between the dissident churches. In 
this he failed; but his tolerant spirit 
served to soften the asperity of reli- 
gious dissensions. He was, moreover, 
a man of exquisite taste; and to his 
patronage and cultivation of the arts 
Poland is indebted for a considerable 
progress in civilisation. Le sought 
and obtained the hand of Mary of 
Gonzagua, sister of the celebrated 
palatine princess, Anne. Mary’s at- 
tachment to the unfortunate Cinque 
Mars is too well known to be repeated. 
Madame de Motteveilleand the younger 
Brienne have severally drawn an over- 
charged picture of the king, as contrast- 
ed with the youthful and Gallican graces 
of his beautiful queen, and have spoken 
of the Poles as sunk in all the obscene 
grossness of Scythic barbarity. But in 
truth Uladislas, though youthful, was 
somewhat infirm, and loved seclusion. 
Not so his queen: and their difference 
of tastes created a difference of feeling 
little calculated to increase the charms 
of connubial felicity. The queen was 
constantly surrounded with French 
domestics and friends; and she esta- 
blished a convent of French nuns, 
among whom she would reside for 
weeks together. Jesuits thronged 
around her person, and every avenue 
to fortune or distinction was thickly 
beset by adventurers from France. 
These, when unsuccessful, carried 
back travellers’ tales to the ruelles 
of Paris; and, from their narratives, 
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obscene songs were written on the 
infirmities of Uladislas, and absurd 
stories told of the ferocity of his 
subjects. Madame de Motteville, 
notwithstanding all her natural candour 
and love of truth, must have been 
strangely prejudiced when she epi- 
grammatically writes, “ Dans leur 
magnificence sauvage les seigneurs 
Polonais avaient de diamans, mais 
n’avaient point de linge.” 

Poland was prosperous, but its 
rosperity received a speedy shock. 

e conferences of Munster and Osna- 
bruck had scarcely secured the peace 
of the west and north of Europe, 
when fresh troubles awaited the re- 
public. These were induced by the 
three perpetual curses of Poland: the 
increasing turbulence of the equestrian 
order—the grinding tyranny exercised 
towards the serfs—and the vices in- 
separable from an elective monarchy. 
Under these threefold evils its exist- 
ence is puzzling to the philosophic 
mind. Its fall, however, would cer- 
tainly have been anticipated by a 
century, had not the genius of one 
man supported it in an extraordinary 
manner. This man was Joun Sosr- 
esk1. But to the evils which we have 
already described, may be added the 
bitterness of religious persecution and 
civil proscription. Sanguinary laws 
were promulgated by the diet against 
the Anabaptists and Socinians; and in 
Russia no fewer than six thousand 
landed proprietors were attainted. 
The followers of the Greek church, 
moreover, were insulted, denounced, 
and exasperated. Not satisfied with 
these manifold evils, the republic, in 
its accustomed blindness, drew down 
fresh evils on itself. 

The policy of the nobles towards 
the Cossacks was haughty and in- 
human in the extreme. Grants of Jand 
in the Ukraine had of late years been 
very numerous. The nobles resided 
in the central provinces; but the dis- 
tant estates in the Ukraine were, like 
Ireland, never blessed by the presence 
of the proprietary, and were delivered 
over to the stewardship of Jews. 
These had in most cases advanced 
Money to the landlords, and adminis- 
tered the estates by way of security. 
They exercised unheard-of extortions 
and cruelties on the Cossacks. These 


reclaimed against such cruelty, and 
Sought, as the surest means of redress, 
a seat for their chiefs in the diet. 
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Their demands were met with derision 
or refusal, and their grievances were 
aggravated in a tenfold degree. They 
complained to Uladislas, but he was 
impotent to assist them. On one 
occasion the prince is even reported 
to have said, “‘ Have you no sabres?” 
The hint was not lost—sabres were 
quickly employed, but without success. 
The yoke of servitude was made to 
gall them more oppressively than ever. 
Their temples were destroyed —their 
priests proscribed —their civil privi- 
leges abrogated—their territorial re- 
venues annihilated ; they were degraded 
to the turpitude of serfs, and life was 
made a burden to the race. Nay, 
a resolution was formed to extirpate it 
root and branch. The Cossacks rose 
on their oppressors in a desperate 
combination, overawed the troops, and 
were promised a redress of grievances. 
But the promise was forgotten when 
the immediate danger had passed by. 
The Cossacks again rose, and com- 
mitted incredible devastations through- 
out the palatinates of the grand duchy ; 
and matters were thus circumstanced, 
when a private wrong, as in the case 
of Wat Tyler and the Jacquerie, fired 
the train of insurrection, which instant- 
ly led to a bloody revolution. 

There was an old Cossack, by name 
Bogdan Chmielnicki, who held a con- 
spicuous station among his country- 
men, and whose valour was known 
far beyond the confines of his nation. 
He had conceived the plan of pro- 
ceeding with an armament of six hun- 
dred vessels to blockade Constanti- 
nople, while Uladislas, taking the 
opportunity presented by the siege of 
Candy, was, with the aid of the 
Venetians, to advance by land to lay 
siege to the Turkish capital. Twenty 
years before, he had magnanimously 
defended Zolkiev against the Tatars, 
and preserved the life and honour of 
the mother of John Sobieski. This 
feat had given celebrity to his name. 
The old man had a windmill, with 
some land at Czehrin, near the banks 
of the Borysthenes, which the steward 
of Koniecpolkois, lords of all this coun- 
try, desired to possess. The best way, 
he thought, to obtain his end, was to 
ruin the veteran; so, on some frivolous 
charge, he cited him before Alexander 
Koniecpolkoi, grand ensign of the 
crown, by whom he was loaded with 
chains, thrown into prison, and would 
have been hanged, but for the inter- 
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position of James, the father of John 
Sobieski, and castellan of Cracow. 
But his protector died, and the old 
man’s mill was unceremoniously 
seized, while his complaints were an- 
swered by blows and attempted assas- 
sination. He fled, and received asy- 
lum from the Khan of the Tatars; when 
he was horror-struck on hearing that 
the infamous steward, Czaplinski, had 
outraged his wife, fired his dwelling, 
and murdered one of his sons over 
the body of his mother, while another 
son, Timothy, was publicly scourged. 
With a reed in his hand—the sym- 
bol of command— Bogdan traversed 
the Cossack hordes and tribes of 
Tatary; and, at the head of 300,000 
men, he began his terrible march to- 
wards the republic, swept away two 
successive armies like dust before his 
path, led their generals and officers 
into captivity, and consigned 70,000 
peasants to hopeless bondage. 

At this juncture died Uladislas, 
which was, indeed, an aggravation of 
misfortune for Poland, since state never 
more required the paternal guidance 
of an authoritative chief. Had his 
advice been taken, the Cossacks would 
have been converted into a faithful and 
brave safeguard against the Tatar in- 
cursions. But the unprincipled aris- 
tocracy, who had set his merciful 
counsels at defiance, were now reap- 
ing the bitter fruit of their obstinacy. 
The king died without offspring. 

His reign was succeeded by the 
interregnum. Bogdan continued his 
terrible career. The whole of Kiovia 
was in insurrection, and the Anabap- 
tist and Arian, robber and gentleman, 
served in the same ranks with their 
serfs, that they might wreak their 
vengeance against theircommonenemy, 
the republic. They could not find 
torments sufficiently excruciating for 
either the Jesuits or the Jews. All 
Podolia, Pokutia, Volhynia, with the 
Ukraine and Russia, were made sub- 
servient to the authority of Bogdan. 
Thousands flocked from Lithuania to 
his standard ; and the Tatars of Bess- 
arabia and the Crimea determined to lay 
aside all religious differences, that they 
might assist in annihilating the repub- 
lic. This combination of Mussulmans, 
Socinians, and Greeks, all animated 
by the same spirit of implacable 
revenge, committed horrible excesses : 
they levelled the Catholic churches and 
monasteries with the ground—nuns 
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were violated, and priests were forced, 
under fear of instant death, to contract 
marriage, and then sacrificed to the 
popular fury. The whole body of the 
aristocracy were doomed to destruction, 
under the most lingering and excn. 
ciating torture. Their wives and 
daughters were stripped naked before 
the eyes of their husbands and fathers, 
and, after violation, were whipped to 
death by the infuriated followers of 
Bogdan. The hetman advanced into 
Red Russia, and broke the fetters, 
and proclaimed himself the champion, 
of the liberated serfs. The Polish 
army were struck with panic-fear, and 
fled in precipitation from the ap- 
proaching footsteps of their antagonists, 
Leopol opened its gates—the whole 
palatinate acknowledged his power, 
except Zamosk, wherein the remnant 
of the republican forces had shut 
themselves, with the determination of 
suffering every extremity rather than 
submit to the foe. This resolution 
would have proved useless, had not 
the Tatars abandoned Bogdan, for the 
purpose of depositing their treasures 
and captives in their own country. 
Thus deserted, he was unable to 
prosecute the siege with vigour. 

In November 1648, the extraordi- 
nary diet was assembled for the pur- 
poses ofelection. The candidates were 
the Czar Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great; Ragotski, voivode of Transyl- 
vania ; and two sons of Sigismund IIL, 
both ecclesiastics. Immediately on 
his late brother’s death, the elder 
John Casimir had, with the papal 
consent, resigned the dignity of car- 
dinal, and assumed the hereditary 
title of King of Sweden. His young- 
er brother was Bishop of Breslau, 
and, strange to say, these two were 
not only competitors for the throne 
of the Jagellos, but also for the hand 
of their sister-in-law, the widow of the 
late king. It was a strange sight for 
Europe to behold—two brothers thus 
striving after a destination so foreign 
to their original vocation, and seeking 
a dispensation for marrying a sistet- 
in-law. The cardinal was the favourite 
of the nation and the queen. He was 
mild in manners and tolerant m 
disposition, seeking to conciliate all 
parties, whether Catholics or Dissidents. 
Immediately on his election he refused 
to lead the Pospolite against Bogdan: 
on the contrary, he wrote letters to the 
Cossack, offering an oblivion of the 
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past, a restitution of rights and privi- 
leges, and the bdton of hetman of the 
Cossacks. The old man pressed the 
royal missive to his lips in submission, 
and countermanded the assault he had 
ordered against the walls of Zamosk. 
Negotiations for peace were then 
opened ; but the savage Prince Jeremy 
Wiecnowiecki, general of the grand 
duchy, and whose cruelties towards 
the Cossacks had essentially embit- 
tered their vows of vengeance, un- 
mindful of national as well as personal 
honour, surprised the camp of the 
unsuspecting Bogdan, and committed 
a horrible slaughter. The hetman 
retreated towards Volhynia and the 
Ukraine, his heart bursting with fury 
and the stern resolve of opening a 
new campaign. He refused all further 
communication with people of such 
unparalleled perfidy. The king up- 
braided his nobles for their want of 
faith, and endeavoured to avert the 
evils of civil war—but in vain. He 
was compelled to share in the perils 
of the campaign. Bogdan, with his 
powerful ally, the Tatar Khan Islaf, 
at the head of 160,000 men, invested 
the infamous Jeremy in an entrenched 
camp on the plains of Zborow. With 
only 20,000 men John Casimir could 
not hope to form a juncture with the 
besieged, who were 9000 in number; 
but, by a contrivance, he freed his 
country from the impending danger. 
The Tatar khan was persuaded, by the 
offer of the restoration of the annual 
tribute formerly paid by the Poles, 
to withdraw from the confederacy. 
Bogdan, rendered feeble by this sepa- 
ration, was induced to accept the 
king’s terms. Peace was accordingly 
made, but it was of short duration. 
The nobles could not brook the 
memory of the degradation they had 
undergone, in submitting to those 
whom they had always been accus- 
tomed to contemn. Bogdan returned 
to his own country, and was speedily 
made acquainted with the determina- 
tion of the diet. Instead, however, 
of arming immediately against them, 
he resolved on an act of private 
reprisal against Jeremy Wiecnowiecki. 
The lovely Rosanda of Moldavia, 
daughter of the voivode, had been 
sought in marriage by all the neigh- 
bouring princes, but had been be- 
trothed to Jeremy. Timothy Chmiel- 
nicki had seen and become enamoured 
of her; and Bogdan speedily overran 
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Moldavia, dictated a peace at Jassi, 
and compelled the voivode to promise 
his daughter to his son. Every noble 
of Poland felt this audacious act of the 
old and despised Cossack as a personal 
insult, and sought to wipe it out with 
blood. Bogdan called around him all 
the dissidents, of whatever denomina- 
tion, and made his enterprise assume 
the character of a crusade for securing 
the triumph of the Greek church. 
He determined to create a sovereignty 
of his own, and obtained from the 
Porte his recognition as Prince of the 
Ukraine. As such he swore fealty to 
the sultan. But the Cossack received 
no other succour from the Moslems 
save a sacred sabre, which, with other 
relics, and a host of missionaries, were 
transmitted from the venerable Greek 
patriarch. The monks of Mount Athos, 
led on by the Archbishop of Corinth 
and an Athenian abbot, traversed Vol- 
hynia, Podolia, Black Russia, and 
the Lithuanian provinces, where they 
preached the word of vengeance, ex- 
horting their hearers to be merciless 
to the nobles, and to burn their habi- 
tations to the ground. 

Casimir, on his side, made Europe 
resound with the din of preparation. 
Not satisfied with the 100,000 horse- 
men promised by the Pospolite as- 
sembled at Lublin, he called to his 
standard 50,000 of the disbanded 
veterans of Wallenstein and Monte- 
cuculi. His labours were blessed by 
the benediction of the pope, who trans- 
mitted by an especial legate a casque 
and consecrated sword. The king pro- 
pitiated Heaven in every way — for he 
even made a pilgrimage to the mira- 
culous chapel of Zurowik. 

Lithuania was in a flame of rebel- 
lion, which speedily spread through 
the whole extent of country between 
the Carpathian mountains and the 
Borysthenes. .Even round the very 
gates of Cracow and Posen the Soci- 
nian gentry had stirred the peasantry 
into action, who, with one accord, 
were shouting for the destruction of 
their religious persecutors. 

Bogdan had his camp at Zbarras, on 
the confines of Gallicia, and had only 
to traverse that province to complete 
the chain of insurrection from the 
Dneister to the gulf of Courland. The 
royal army was stationed at Berestecko. 
Here was decided the conflict of 
schism and orthodoxy, and slavery and 
tyranny. The Cossacks, after evinc- 
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ing incredible bravery, were routed 
with immense slaughter. All their 
baggage, and the spoils which they 
had collected, fell into the hands of 
the victors. The rebels of Lithuania, 
Cracow, and Posen, submitted. But 
the fruitful consequences of this vic- 
tory were lost to the Poles; for 
immediately after the engagement, the 
Pospolite dispersed to their homes. In 
one day this formidable war appeared 
to be concluded. 

Bogdan, in his flight, was made 
prisoner by his treacherous ally, the 
khan, and carried into the Crimea; 
but soon escaping, by a bribe, he 
speedily gathered the fragments of his 
army together, and made a formidable 
stand behind the Borysthenes. He took 
a fierce revenge on the wife of his old 
enemy, the steward Czaplinski; for, 
having first ravished her, he put her 
to an excruciating death; then gather- 
ing the Cossacks and Russians round 
his person, he once more appeared in 
formidable aspect before the Poles ; 
for while Timothy, his son, was pro- 
ceeding into Moldavia for the pur- 
pose of espousing his affianced bride, 
forty thousand of Casimir’s troops fell 
beneath the Cossack’s arms. Poland 
was in consternation; and many of 
her best children ,fled precipitately 
into Dantzie and Germany. The 
choicest of the nobility had fallen, 
among whom was Mark, the brother 
of the brave John Sobieski. The diet 
threatened to wreak ample vengeance, 
but had not an army wherewith to fulfil 
its purpose; and a year was suffered 
to elapse, amid increasing confusion. 
At length, feeling their feebleness, it 
appealed for aid to the diet of Ratis- 
bon. 

The king, in his weakness, had 
added to the confusion of impending 
danger. His gallantries, especially 
with the wife of his vice-chancellor, 
raised him a host of enemies. The 
furious husband was banished the 
kingdom, and fled to Christine of Swe- 
den, whom he brought into collision 
with his native country. The exercise 
of the liberum veto by a factious de- 
puty, dissolved the diet summoned for 
the express purpose of providing re- 
medies for the menaced kingdom. This 
novelty (for though the power existed 
none had dared to use it) filled the 
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assembly and people with horror; 
and by this measure all the pre. 
vious proceedings of the diet were 
nullified. Thenceforth the power was 
frequently employed for the worst of 
purposes, by such as had temerity suf- 
ficient to risk their lives; for assassi- 
nation was the sure doom of such trai- 
tors, unless they had the dexterity to 
escape, or armed friends and patrons 
sufficiently powerful to protect them. 
This was the most curious and fatal 
anomaly in the constitution of Poland. 
The king actually possessed no power; 
while any gentleman with three acres 
of land, could stop the proceedings of 
the deliberative body, and plunge the 
nation into the lowest depths of con- 
fusion and ruin. 

Bogdan, breathing fury, incensed by 
the loss in battle of his son, deter- 
mined to make good the defection of 
the Tatar khan, by offering allegiance 
to Alexis, father of Peter the Great. 
The Muscovite hesitated at proceeding 
against a power which had dethroned 
his brother Michael; but having had 
recourse to augury, he at first resolved 
to negative the Cossack’s wishes until 
persuaded to join him, by the patriarch, 
The acquisition of the territory from 
the Lake Ilmen to the Black Sea— 
for Bogdan had become master of that 
extensive district —confirmed the reso- 
lution ; and the allied arms won back 
Smolensko, Witepsk, Polotsk, Mohi- 
low, Severia, Semigallia, Haman, and 
Bratslaw. The Polish generals were 
defeated, their armies exterminated, and 
enslavement to the Muscovite seemed 
ready to be added to the list of their 
disgraces. This, however, was not the 
whole of their national misfortune. 

On the abdication of Queen Christine, 
John Casimir protested against the ac- 
cession of Charles Gustavus. The 
Swedes marched, sixty thousand strong, 
into Pomerania; and as the Greeks 
had joined in a crusade with the 
Cossacks, so the Dissidents gathered 
round the standard of Charles, who 
proclaimed himself the champion of 
Protestantism. He was strengthened 
by the adhesion of several palatinates, 
and he took possession of Cracow and 
Warsaw. Casimir fled into Silesia; 
and all Poland, from Courland to the 
Carpathian mountains, offered submis- 
sion to the King of Sweden. 
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COURSE THE SECOND. 


In our August Number it was the 
pride and privilege of Rec1na to give 
mankind the earliest intelligence of a 
new work by O’Doherty. That the 
publishers did us the honour of for- 
warding us a copy before we had gone 
to bed on the 30th, and ‘long ere the 
sheets were dry,” is what we may not 
readily forget, although we think it most 
contemptibly shabby in our brethren 
of the press to have let the circum- 
stance operate on their jealousy so far 
as to have entered by way of round- 
robin into a damnable conspiracy to 
keep their mouths shut, and let “ Bub- 
ble and Squeak” die unheard. O, 
poor human nature, thus te be pre- 
judiced ! Thin-skinned we always 
judged thee ; but here thou hast no skin 
at all—a mere rawhead-and-bloody- 
bones abortion, impudent as Cobbett, 
and unprincipled as Carlisle. Parson 
Taylor is thy chaplain, and St. John 
Long thy mediciner ! 

But cheer up! there is life in a mus- 
sel yet; and desert is not so subser- 
vient to, or subsistent on, patronage, as 
the jolterheads presumptuously ima- 
gine. Wherever there is genius, it will 
find or force an outlet; and whenever 
that object is accomplished, it will 


command admirers. As well try to 
tie up the east wind in a bag, as to 
stifle with vain silence the popularity 
of an O’Doherty, 

Already lies on our dissecting table 
volume second of Bubble and Squeak ; 
or, a few more Ladlesful from the 
Devil’s Punch-Bowl, cheek-by-jowl 
with a second edition of volume first, 
the whole impress of which was sold 
off in twelve hours at Bristol, where it 
was printed — without a single copy, 
so far as we know (except our own 
presentation one), having reached the 
metropolis. And, indeed, such is the 
merit of this second course, that we 
should not die in astonishment at learn- 
ing that it leaves Cockney-land in a like 
predicament. They are knowing fel- 
lows, those on the Welsh borders ; but 
let them not be over-conceited— Bris- 
tol-stones are not genuine diamonds. 

But to business. This volume of 
the Adjutant’s miscellanies is as mis- 
cellaneous as its predecessor. To whom 
is the work dedicated? naturally asks 
the reader. ’Pon honour, reader, being 
constitutionally modest, we have some 
hesitation in answering your shrewd 
interrogatory ; but the truth is not to 
be gainsayed. 


SONNET DEDICATORY. 
To Oxiver Yorke, Esq. Editor of Recina, F.A.S. and Historiographer to 
King Leorotp L., &c. &c. &e. &e. 

«« Bowed down by tyranny, the lettered world, 
Nerveless and panting in its thraldom, lay, 
Looking in vain for one to break the sway 

That kept it down ; for wisdom had been hurled 
From her white throne ; religion was the prey 
Of scoffers ; loyalty was quite forgot ; 
Truth trampled to the dust, and left to rot ; 
And high ancestral feeling waned away. 
Then, Yorke, thou didst arise, Briareus-like, 
The fallen to raise, the insolent to tame, 
To bid the virtuous pluckless blush for shame, , 
And to the ground wild anarchy to strike : 
Thou Whigs’ dread scourge, and Radicals’ dislike, 
Eternal honours rest upon thy name!” 


It is only after a painful struggle 
with ourselves that we have been over- 
come to translate these beautiful lines 
to our columns; but this we know, 
that if we don’t, nobody else will; and 
although it is against the grain that we 
should play the part of our own trum- 

STE CETTE 
Bowl. 


Blewit, Cork; M‘Phun, Glasgow. 


. 
peter, we are loath to let the world re- 
main, even for a week, in ignorance of 
the reciprocal admiration subsisting 


between the baronet and ourselves. 
Many thanks to him; but we must 
fire off, in return, a shot of salutation. 


Subble and Squeak ; being a few more Ladlesful from the Devil’s Punch- 
Post 8vo. uniform with Vol. I. pp. 402. 
1831. 


W. Badger, Bristol; Patrick 
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TO ENSIGN AND ADJUTANT SIR MORGAN o’DOHERTY, 








[October, 


BART., H.P. 


Tipperary Rangers, and late Riding-Master, Sandhurst College, &c. &c. 


Hail, standard-bearer in the court of fame! 
Thou essence of all good things, fund of chat, 
Slaughterer of sickly cant and humbug fat ! 





Thou every thing of matchless met in one, 
Morgan O’ Doherty! in marshalled war 


Thy very beard and whiskers curled in ire ; 





































































































































































































































































































In peace 


m art the form which maids : admire, 
Dreamz of love, while moves pale Cynthia’s car ; 
Philologist outshining Dr, Parr ; 


? 


P«_.., down pummelling Wordsworth all to sticks ; 


Political economist, a star 


Hiding Macculloch’s head in dim eclipse ; 
Thou find’st the worthy, wheresoe’er they are, 
And smit’st the undeserving, thighs and hips. 


Ilaving thus paid off our sonnetteer- 
ing debt, we shall proceed to give a 
few extracts from the entertaining and 
edifying volume before us. The first 
half of it is taken up with a series of 
Military Biographical Sketches, alpha- 
betically arranged. We must give the 
“Introductory Remarks.” 


**« « Man’s life is like a sparrow,’ * so 
says Wordsworth, borrowing the apo- 
thegm from the venerable Bede. He 
comes into life, sings, or rather chatters, 
for a season, and then hops the twig. 
Man’s life, according to Shakespeare, is 
many-coloured. It is like Joseph’s coat, 
a piece of patchwork ; or, to use a more 
modern illustration, a bale of Macgregor 
tartan. To-day we sit around the table 
with our feet on the fender, perhaps at a 
round table devouring legs of mutton, 
like the late Mr. Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
Cornelius Webbe, and the et-cetera of 
Cockaigne ; or washing down boiled 
salmon with anchovy sauce and black- 
strap. We dance; we sing; we talk 
scandal ; we crack jokes and walnuts ; 
we play at whist and cross-purposes ; 
we listen to Paganini within doors, or 
Mr. Irving without ; we attend a general 
meeting of a temperance society ; we 
get drunk. To-morrow we are seized 
with contrition and the mullygrubs ; we 
are put to the apoplexy ; the web of our 
life’s yarn is spun; and, puh! in a funk 
we abscond !!! 

“* These pensive reflections are forced 
on my sensitive mind, when I consider 
that of the many hundreds with whom I 
have lived in sociality —that is to say, 
dined and drank, in terms of the most 
exalted and intimate friendship—only a 
few dozen are at present breathing the 
vital air ; while all the rest have de- 
camped to the terra incognita, the un- 
known country, ‘ from whose bourne no 
traveller, &Xc. &c.; and, save some 
widows (perhaps double their own num- 
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ber!), and a few scores of children, 
have left no other memorials to perpetu. 
ate theirmemory. This should not be, 
since ample are the materials bequeathed 
to fluctuating remembrance. The lines 
of Collins vividly awake to mind : 
‘ How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest!’ 


‘Too soon departed! Pardon my 
ingratitude, ye brave fellow-campaign- 
ers, in my not having, long ere now, 
given your lives to an eager world. For- 
give me, ye hovering shades! the duty, 
too long procrastinated, shall be no 
longer delayed ; and, one after one, in 
alphabetical order, I will draw you from 
your mouldering catacombs to the face 
of day. No quarrelling among you, 
for Heaven’s sake, about precedence; 
for you shall have fair play for your 
money. ‘ Come like shadows, so de- 
part.’ 


sé No. I. 
* ADOLPHUS ADDENBROKE 


Was lineally descended from the quon- 
dam eminent family of that name, the 
Addenbrokes of Bogditch, mentioned 
honourably alike by Cambden, in his 
Britannia, p- 1093 ; and by Dugdale, in 
his Monasticon, par. 47, vol. iii. ; to say 
nothing of Doomsday Book, where they 
cut a first-rate figure. We need not 
remind the antiquarian reader (Archeolo- 
gia, vol. ii, part 1), that they took a 
prominent place in the wars of the White 
and Red Roses; and that Sir Godfrey 
de Addenbroke received his spurs fora 
successful sally against Black Agnes, 
the famous Countess of Dunbar. 

“‘ From the time that Adolphus, the 
hero of our biography, was put into 
breeches, he was of a wayward and 
wandering disposition ; and ‘had Robin 
i!ood, or Bamfylde Moore Carew, been 
a « mtemporary, would have infi illibly 
enlisted under either of their banners. | 
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had almost forgot to say, that after the 
sale of the ancestral inheritance, which 
his grand-dad lost by purchasing blanks 
in the lottery, with the hope of bettering 
himself, his father had settled in Lon- 
don as a China merchant, and died three 
weeks before he was born; his mother 
accordingly had him as a post obit, or 
yosthumous son, 

« At twelve, being five feet nine, his 
education was considered as finished ; 
that is to say, he could cast accounts, 
read, write, and conjugate amo. It was 
intended to make him a clergyman; but 
his native good sense shewing him the 
impropriety of this, he absconded with 
a gang of those wandering Egyptians 
commonly called gipsies, in whose quis- 
quis society he spent five months, col- 
lecting cows’ horns and making spoons. 
Be it also chronicled, however, to his 
credit, that in the same time his in- 
genuity also tanght him the art of making 
wicker creels, and furbishing up old 
umbrellas,—attainments which he re- 
tained to the unfortunate day of his 
death. 

“As the party lived a wandering, 
rambling sort of life, Adolphus thus 
contrived to see a good deal of the 
world. From being constantly sub dio, 
he became as ‘ yellow as a mulatto of 
Spain ;’ and growing tired of their so- 
ciety, which to his cultivated and refined 
taste could not fail of sometimes appear- 
ing low and vulgar, he formed the pious 
resolution of returning home, like a 
dutiful lad. He reached the paternal 
dwelling on a beautiful autumnal even- 
ing, when old Addenbroke was standing 
on a ladder, eighteen feet high, gather- 
ing jargonelle pears into a blue serge 
apron, Nature was uppermost in the 
old man’s heart, and the story was a 
second edition of the prodigal son. 
Tears blinded his eyes, and he lost foot- 
ing; but the filial Adolphus caught 
him in his arms, and broke the fall 
which else might have dislocated his 
neck, It was only for a space of five 
minutes that the father threatened his 
son with sending him to the house of 
correction ; he then relented, and bound 
him to an attorney. Confinement, how- 
ever, did not agree with the stomach of 
Adolphus. He wrote papers, in which 
desperation was depicted in the breadth 
of margin ; and, according to his own 
affidavit, he almost lost the use of his 
fists, from cramp, rheumatism, and over- 
exertion, 

** Adolphus now pondered with him- 
self, and took a serious thought of run- 
ning away. For this laudable purpose, 
he stowed all his movables and linen 
(dirty and clean) into a pair of old saddle- 
bags, and was in the act of throwing them 
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over his left shoulder, when his master’s 
daughter, the fair Alicia, knocked gently 
with her knuckles at his bed-room door, 
and passionately solicited him to elope 
with her. With a stoical self-posses- 
sion, he instantly rejoined, that he would 
be ready in half a minute, and would 
feel himself honoured by accompanying 
her. Having pawned his surtout to 
raise the wind, they were privately mar. 
ried before breakfast, and took lodgings 
up three pair of stairs, at an old woman’s 
in High Holborn, where, although on 
short allowance, they lived most happily 
for ten days ; when the old shark of the 
law, discovering where they had taken 
sanctuary, forced her home in a hackney 
coach, going at the rate of seven miles 
an hour, with the blinds up. Finding, 
however, that the nuptial knot was tied 
beyond all remead, Adolphus called 
upon his father-in-law on the ensuing 
week ; and, after shewing the old man 
that he was in high dudgeon, promised 
to shew him his back, and retire into a 
foreign country, provided he would 
purchase a commission for him in a 
marching regiment. 

«* Adolphus being a_ high-spirited 
Englishman, an ensigncy was imme- 
diately purchased for him in the 42d 
Royal Highlanders ; and, to do him jus- 
tice, he looked remarkably well in the 
bonnet and fillibeg, though, at first, he 
caught cold from the exposure. As 
most of the privates spoke the Gaelic 
language, he had much difficulty in 
understanding them ; and in giving the 
word of command, not the least chance 
of being understood. 

“* Having joined his regiment, which 
then lay before Pampeluna, I had the 
pleasure of then and there forming an 
acquaintance with him, Our first ren« 
contre was as follows. 

‘* It happened to be my lot that even. 
ing to be the caterer for six or seven of 
my brother-officers, a duty which we 
undertook by rotation, At dusk I stole 
out to the neighbouring village ; and 
knocking at all the dark doors, listened, 
in the pious expectation of hearing 
poultry cackle, thus betraying them- 
selves, as they once saved the Roman 
capitol. At length I found a place after 
my own heart, with the door half open, 
and I crept in on tiptoe, for fear of 
detection: having lifted my hands to 
the necks of two fat pullets on the roost, 
I was in the act of giving them the twist- 
royal, when something coming bolt 
against me with enormous violence, over- 
threw me on the broadest part of m 
body, with my booty dangling from an 
fist, and out like a shot at the door. 
Drawing my pistol from my girdle, I 
cocked, and let drive at the marauder ; but 
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forgot that the report would infallibly 
bring out the proprietor’s family. So, 
gathering my legs, I instantly started to 
my feet, and off I ran, overturning a 
girl with a torch, right on the top of an 
old coward, who, with a drawn sword in 
his hand, was cautiously pushing her 
out before him. In half a minute, I 
came up with a person, who seemed, in 
the uncertain light, more to resemble a 
moving baggage-cart than a human be- 
ing. I hallooed to him, and was an- 
swered in English ; whereupon, coming 
up, I found Addenbroke metamorphosed 
into a completely armed cap-a-pie poul- 
try merchant. Perceiving that we were 
brother-officers, and on the same hospi- 
table message, he related to me his nar- 
row escape from shooting, by the farmer, 
whose roost he had been obligingly 
thinning ; and hoped that I had not run 
any similar risk. We adjourned to- 
gether; and never, while breathing, will 
I forget that night of mirth and hilarity. 
He gave ‘Old England,’ and sung 
* Roast beef and plum-pudding ;’ and I 
toasted ‘ Ould Ireland,’ and chanted 
the ‘Groves of Blarney.’ Addenbroke 
returned at five in the morning to his 
bivouac, as mellow as an October apple ; 
while I mounted guard at six, as cool as 
a cucumber. 

“ About a fortnight after this, in a 
skirmish with some light troops, in 
which he performed prodigies of valour, 
Addenbroke had the unimaginable mis- 
fortune of having his right ear cut off, 
smack and smooth, with a broad sword. 
But fortune favours the brave — fortuna 
favet fortibus, as Ruddiman elegantly 
remarks in his rules of syntax ; and the 
wound cicatrised by the first intention, 
according to the surgeon’s phraseology. 
No one could perceive any defect, as he 
combed his hair neatly over it, and cau- 
tiously turned his left ear to every one 
when speaking. He was the first to 
make a jest of the affair; and when any 
proposition was made to him, which he 
did not like, he used to say, ‘ Speak 
louder—this is my deaf side.’ 

“It was at this time—five months 
from the date of his marriage—that he 
received a letter from his lady, informing 
him of her safe delivery of twins—an 
heir and heiress, the former the very 
image of its father. 

“This was a staggering blow, and 
shewed him that there were more things 
than Horatio could account for in his 
philosophy ; but he only smiled at it, 
and observed that his wife was a pru- 
dent woman, and ‘had improved the 
time, because the days were evil.’ He 
determined, however, on returning home, 
to prove an alibi. 

‘* Unfortunate, but heroic youth! 
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this it was never his good luck to put 
in practice; as in the general battle 
which shortly followed, during the 
storming, he received five bayonet 
wounds, ‘ all before,’ as Sallust would 
add, and a mortal shot through the 
stomach. 

** While in the act of cutting down 
a brawny Frenchman, who nevertheless 
escaped, I accidentally put my foot on 
the arm of the hero, who lay bleeding 
on the ground. He thundered out to 
me, ‘ Stand avast, my boy!’ and, momen- 
tarily recognising each other, he in- 
formed me that it was a done battle 
with him. ‘ When you return to Eng- 
land, O’Doherty,’ said the dying patriot, 
‘give my compliments to inquiring 
friends ; inform them that I stood true 
blue, and died a British soldier.’ He 
then flourished his hand three times 
over his head, and expired. 

** The character of such a man needs 
no laboured commendation. It must be 
respected wherever it is heard of; 
forms a subject for some future Plutarch ; 
and is embalmed in the recollection of 
his fellow-soldiers.” 


In various portions of this volume 
we have, both in prose and verse, the 
recollections of the gifted author of his 
visit to Scotland, in the suite of our 
late gracious sovereign, in the autumn 
of 1822. Ofhis letters to Jamie Simp- 
son the phrenologist, and historian of 
Waterloo, the less that is said the bet- 
ter; as also of his jovial carousings 
with the excellent Sir Adam Ferguson, 
keeper of the Regalia. We have often 
heard the improvising talents of Hooke 
and O’Doherty compared, and, for our 
own parts, have never been able to 
make up our minds to which the 
palm should be awarded. First we 
have held to the one, and then could 
have sworn by the other. We are 
aware that Theodore’s lecture to Twiss 
on the river Po has become as certainly 
a piece of immortal geography as He- 
rodotus on the passage of the Red Sea. 
But the Adjutant has, in innumerable 
instances, shewn a tact as ready and 
talents as extraordinary; and, were we 
to particularise, we should infallibly put 
our subscribers to the hazard of a dou- 
ble Number. At a dinner given by 
the Midlothian yeomanry to Sir Walter 
Scott and some other distinguished 
guests, on the health of the author of 
Waverley being drank with all the ho- 
nours, that great Titan of Scottish lite- 
rature craved a bumper, and, after re- 
turning thanks, proposed with infinite 
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grace and propriety, “‘ The Colossus of 
Hibernian literature, our celebrated 
visitor Ensign and Adjutant Morgan 
O'Doherty.” 

Overcome with this specimen of 
noble feeling, which instantly shewed 
that Sir Walter eschewed and abomi- 
nated all the mean spirit of party rival- 
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** Now fill up your glasses, brave boys, brave boys ! 
I’m sure that you'll empty them, too ; 
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ship, O’Doherty declared his inability 
to make a speech, but hoped to be ex- 
cused if his words “turned as they 
left his lips to song.” And scarcely 
had the hammer of the croupier com- 
manded order, when out rushed the 
following like a cataract. 


Oh well in such son may old Scotland rejoice, 
And his fame as her ornament view ! 

’Tis his for her honour to shine and surpass, 
Ennobling the name of the Scott ; 

Oh, never, my friends, when ye send round the glass, 
Be the glorious Sir Walter forgot ! 


His genius has over your bleak, barren clime 
Shed a halo of glory around — 
Your woods, and your valleys, and mountains sublime, 
At his touch have become classic ground. 
Then hail to Sir Walter, the pride of this land, 
And long may he flourish to sing 
The praises of chieftains aye ready to stand, 
To stand by or fall for their king, 


‘Then welcome our monarch ! Dunedin shall raise 
Her greetings of loyalty proud ; 

And forward Sir Walter, her pride and her praise, 
To him shall step forth from the crowd, 

To tell him that Scotland —the loyal and free— 
Thrice welcomes her king to her shore — 

To tell him that Scotland rejoices to see 
Her Holyrood peopled once more.” 


Among the rhyming varieties of this 
volume, we would particularly point 
the reader’s attention to the “ Songs on 
the louse of Commons,” not a few of 
which are, we fear, rather libellous, 
and likely to, come under the cogni- 
sance of that moral purificator the 
Attorney-General. We regret this, 
as no one could possibly give offence 
with less intention of doing so than 
our lamentably free-and-easy friend. 
Your venomous toad sits in a corner, 
and squirts out its venom, unseen, on 
the head of the incautious passenger ; 
unlike the generous O’Doherty, who is 
always above board and in broad day- 
light, and who, when inclined for a row, 
is anybody’s customer. As we abo- 
minate personalities, we cannot quote 
the lines on Mr. Wilberforce’s shoulder, 
or on the Chancellor’s cheek, or on 
Lord John Russell’s legs, or the stan- 
zas on the Buckinghamshire dragoon, 
humorous though they be, further than 
the first four lines — 

Lord Nugent's praise I'll sing in these 
lays, 
That gallant and gay deceiver ; 





No relation, I ween, of the Fairy Queen, 
Though full cousin to Bottom the 
weaver. 


Among the Military Sketches, we 
were not a little amused with the fol- 


lowing. It is by no means in the 
“ Ercles’ vein,” and wonderfully pa- 
thetic. 


“ PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
BERNARD O’CALLAGHAN. 


“ Bernard O’Callaghan was the son 
of his father, Zechariah O’Callaghan, 
Vicar of Ballanagowl, in the county of 
Limerick, by Nora, daughter of Phelim 
Clancarty, a farmer in the same district. 
Beneath the delighted eye of his learned 
father, who destined him to the noble 
profession of arms from his cradle, he 
gathered strength with the silent lapse 
of years, and was distinguished over all 
the village children, not less by the 
erectness of his person, and the military 
precision of his gait, than by his being 
dressed in a complete suit of tiny regi- 
mentals, with a tin sword dangling at 
his left side. His young soul was fired 
at the recital of the glorious achievements 
of Cyrus and Miltiades, of Themistocles 
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and Epaminondas, of Pyrrhus and Han- 
nibal, of Scipio and Cesar; and, gliding 
down the historical sea of time, his heart 
swelled within him when he read of the 
barbarian ravages of Attila, Gengis Khan, 
and Timur the Tartar ; but towards the 
Black Prince he bore a brother’s love ; 
while Henry the Fifth, Ancient Pistol, 
and Marlborough, were among the num- 
ber of his most intimate friends. 

* As Dundas on the Eighteen Manau. 
vres never fell into his hands, and Gif. 
fard’s History of the Late War was not 
then published, he pored night and day 
over Cesar’s Commentaries, and Clarke's 
Naval Tactics ; which last answered his 
purpose quite as well, as he had only to 
suppose a difference in the element on 
which the opponents met. 

“He was now fourteen, tall, and, 
saving a slight hunch on the left shoulder, 
perfectly handsome. It is a singular 
coincidence, and noticed by Plutarch, 
that all the great generals of antiquity, 
noted for successful stratagem, were 
blind of an eye, as in the case of Philip, 
Hannibal, &c.; nor can a surer proof 
be found that nature intended Bernard 
O’Callaghan to be a worthy successor 
of these gentlemen, than that he was 
identified with them in that particular. 
Probably, however, these ancients were 
born in that predicament, whereas our 
hero lost his at the age of ten from the 
blow of a missile, a large potato, thrown 
with unerring precision, by an incautious 
schoolmate. 

“The parting day arrived—the un- 
conscious sun seemed to rise by an hour 
too soon, and the affectionate villagers, 
to the number of eighty, assembled to 
bid farewell and wish success to the 
beloved youth. They sat down or 
stood, ranged along the principal lane ; 
and there, with tears, sobs, and wet 
handkerchiefs, awaited the rumbling of 
the long coach, which was to carry him 
from their sight. The heart of the 
generous youth was moved: he was 
pale, but not afraid ; faltering, but not 
speechless ; and he walked before them 
with a sedate and composed step, as if 
to shew them what mighty things he 
would do for his country. The coach 
hove in sight, and he mounted into the 
basket with heroic resolution. Some 
held the horses by the heads, some by 
the hind legs ; the very women clung to 
the wheels, and would not allow the 
vehicle to proceed; while lamentations 
were heard aloud, as of the voice of 
‘Rachel weeping for her children ;’ 
and had be not risen from the basket, 
and begged of them to go home, no one 
knows but that there might have been 
lives lost, noses levelled, and number- 
less ribs broken. 
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“From the intervening months of 
travel and preparation, I pass on to the 
time when he joined us, ten days before 
the awful attack on Bergen-op-Zoom. 
The youth had a letter of introduction 
to me, from a cousin of my own, and I 
hope that I shewed him every civility 
which the short term of our friendship 
allowed me. I saw at once that, like 
Rowland Hill, he was an enthusiast ; 
that, like Jeremy Bentham, he was a 
theorist ; but these are the weeds of a 
luxuriant and generous disposition, and 
I loved him the more for them—too 
conscious that the stern teacher, Time, 
would soon sweep them away. We 
breakfasted together in the morning on 
poached eggs, cold beef, and gin twist. 
Alas for mortality! it is a vapour that 
fleeth away!!! 
* © * * * * 

“The carnage was dreadful. The 
besieged had felt the awful effects of 
British resolution, and trembled in the 
kernel of the almost impregnable fortress. 
Night was coming on, darkened by 
clouds, congregated by a sharp east 
wind, and a dim uncertainty hung over 
the fate of many of our bravest comrades, 
who had been swept away, and in all 
probability drowned, from the sudden 
filling of the deep trenches. A sense 
of loneliness oppressed me—a feeling 
of the vanity of human existence. ‘ How 
many of my comrades are hid from 
me,’ I exclaimed, ‘ by a deep and im- 
penetrable cloud! Perhaps I may meet 
them to-morrow morning with careless 
and smiling faces ; perhaps they are now 
lying stiff with gore on the battle-plain, 
or floating lifeless on the merciless 
waters! Poor Bernard O’Callaghan! 
thou wert with me this morning, a 
novice in actual war, dnd ‘ burning 
with high hope.’ Where thou art now, 
I know not! Perhaps this has been to 
thee the first and last of fields !’ 

‘‘ The watches of the night passed 
over, as I lay on the cold ground, 
meditative and sleepless—two things 
very uncommon with me. In _ the 
morning, I was told that the body of 
Bernard was washed ashore, a consi- 
derable way down the current. 

*‘ It is no doubt a comfortable thing 
for a man to die at home in his bed, 
with a night-cap on, after having kissed 
all his friends and relations, up to his 
withered and downy-chinned old maiden 
aunts ; but it is another concern to be 
knocked on the skull with an Andrew 
Ferrara, or shot through the bowels with 
a four-pounder, when we are in good 
health, and dreaming of noth ingbut 
plunder.” 

We 


are sufficiently alive to the 
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merits of such writers as Southey, 
Napier, Gleig, and Cyril Thornton ; 
but humbly opine, that, if we look to 
truth and the real state of matters, we 
shall rather be inclined to turn to the 
Soldier’s Narrative of the Seventy- 
First, the Recollections of the Penin- 
sula by Captain Sherer, and these 
superlatively touching biographies of 
Bubble and Squeak, which bear upon 
them all the impress of authenticity, 
and all that minuteness of detail which 
can only be given by a sympathising 


Bubble and Squeak. 


** Since old Tubal Cain hammered iron, 
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or admiring eye-witness. But from 
death-givers let us turn to would-be 
death-deliverers—from the bayonets of 
Salamanca to the lancets of the Mo- 
dern Athens. Being, as a public cha- 
racter, invited by the Committee of the 
Harveian Society to their anniversary 
dinner, Sir Morgan delivered, in the 
course of the evening, the following 
extemporaneous song. It is necessa- 
ry to mention that Dr. Monro, the 
professor of anatomy, was in the 
chair. 


And Noah’s ark breasted the flood, 
There's no name such trophies environ 

As that of the fish-sauce and blood. 
The sauce-maker taught us the truth, sirs, 

That fishes, though fried, like to swim ; 
And the doctor, to give old age youth, sirs, 

Bade us bumper each glass to the brim: 
Then round like the blood should it go, 
And warm in our veins let it flow, 

For that is the true circulation, 
As Harvey’s disciples well know. 


Old worthy Hippocrates, scorning 




































































































To doubt that his doctrines were right, 
Swore the blood set a ramble at morning, 














Then tapped at the heart’s door at night : 
But Harvey, ah! he was the soul, sirs, 

‘lo shew up such stuff as unsound, 
Proving Pagans as blind as the mole, sirs, 

And that every thing earthly goes round. 
Then round like the rest we must go— 
There’s nothing but whirling below ; 

Society’s all circulation, 


Sir Tsaac, when sitting once mute on 
A summer-seat under a yew, 


From the crown of the head to the toe. 


Saw an apple down drop ; and thence Newton 
Gravitation’s grand theory drew. 

And thus ’twas that Harvey, once seated 
At table, as now we are found, 

Saw at once, from the labelled decanters, 
That blood, like the wine, must flow round. 

Yes, round like the wine it must go— 

Round and round, like the wine, it must flow : 
Hip, hurra ! —that’s the true circulation, 

As sure as yon’s Doctor Monro.” 


In the essay entitled “ A Skip from 
1810 to 1816,” we have some curious 
observations on the state of matters, as 
contrasted from the time the author 
left England to assist the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, to the epoch when he returned 
hither, after having squashed the 
Corsican at the battle of Waterloo. 
Nothing, however, seems to have 
affected his tender heart more forci- 
bly than the decline of Jeffrey’s “ blue 





and yellow,” which, leaving “in its 
high and palmy state,” he found 
shrunk “ into its sere and yellow leaf.” 
In the advertisement to the following 
fine and spirited imitation, he says 
with much true pathos, “I feel for the 
prostrate, and would disdain to triumph 
over an enemy fallen into ‘ the slough 
of despond,’ the drivel of dotage, how- 
ever foul-mouthed he may have been 
in his youth, and venomous in his 
maturity. On the contrary, while 
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lately musing over the beautiful Coro- 
nach of Duncan, in the Lady of the 
Lake, I fell into a pleasingly melan- 


DUNCAN’S DEATH DIRGE. 


«« He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font re-appearing 
From the rain-drops shall borrow ; 
But to us comes no cheering— 
To Duncan no morrow ! 


The hands of the reaper 
Take the ears that are hoary ; 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing, 
Waft the leaves that are serest ; 
But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone —and for ever !” 


Although we have yet a thousand 
things to say and to examine, we fear 
we must have done. It is impossible, 
however, to lay the second course of 
Bubble and Squeak on the shelf, with- 
out hinting to the theological reader the 
delight he is likely to receive from the 
dissertation “on the Row Miracles,” 
which is the substance of that speech 
delivered by the author, as a member 
of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in May last, and which 
called down such warm commenda- 
tions from Drs. Inglis and Lee. As 
more immediately referable to the pre- 
sent times, we may also particularly 
notice the “ Essay on Temperance So- 
cieties,” most appropriately addressed 
to our excellent contributor Dr. Mac- 
nish, author of “the Anatomy of 
Drunkenness.” We must say, how- 
ever, that we do not conscientiously 
think O’Doherty’s plan very feasible, 
which is the legislature’s passing a law 
enforcing the commixture of a certain 
quantity of tartar emetic in every gallon 
of spirit distilled. As a philosophical 
speculation, “ the New Plan for reach- 
ing the North Pole, and returning 
through the Interior’ (of the earth), is 
well worthy the serious attention of 
both Barrie and Parry. His lucubra- 


Bubble and Squeak. 
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choly train of thought, and penned the 
following pensive death-dirge : — 


THE f DINBURGH’S CORONACH, 


** Thou, over thy dull Review, 
Poor Whigling ! deplorest ; 
Thy scribblers, beat black and blue, 
Know not which part is sorest. 
New numbers appearing, 
Neither learn’d, sharp, or funny, 
May serve snuff-shops for tearing ; 
But bring Macvey no money. 


When Miss Tory first started, 
Thou didst seem not to fear her ; 
But at each rub you smarted, 
Looking blanker and queerer. 
Then thy pride, nought could match it— 
All feared to annoy thee : 
Now Recrna’s sharp hatchet 
Is raised to destroy thee. 


Thou that bard’s mouth could shut up— 
Thou, that-beat all at prosing— 

Thou, that Tories would cut up— 
How sound is thy dosing ! 

Europe’s journal may puff thee, 
And Macauley be clever ; 

But the world thinks not of thee, 
Thou hast kicked —and for ever!” 


tions on the comforts of an ice-city ex- 
hibit all the warmth and fervour of a 
poetic imagination, and remind us of 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan’s pleasure- 
house, with 


‘* Its sunny domes and caves of ice.” 


All argument wasted on such a subject 
would be, like itself, more superficial 
than solid. We rather leave it as an 
admirable bone of contention for a 
future meeting of the speculative. 
Delightful O’Doherty! we bid thee 
for awhile again farewell. Great as 
are thy merits, be in proportion thy 
popularity ! Be the voice of thy Bubble 
and Squeak a sound to stir the hearts 
of latest posterity! May thy brown 
scratch never become gray; and may 
the portrait painted of thee by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, admirable as in 
other respects it undoubtedly is, al- 
ways appear at least ten years in 
advance of time! Still may thy diges- 
tion hold Dr. Wilson Philip at bay, 
and shew an equal alacrity for lamb, 
beef, pork, mutton, and veal, and for 
things that swim and things that fly; 
and may all things potable, like all 
things edible, ever find thee a ready 
customer. Good night! in this last 
glass of our tenth tumbler, we bid thee 
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sweet repose; and when chanticleer 

sings aloud, 

« Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye wauking 
yet?” 

long mayst thou rise like a giant re- 

freshed, *“‘to give the world assurance 

ofa man,” in the demolition of pyra- 

mids of toast, oceans of tea, islands of 

butter, cataracts of honey, hams of wild 


Mr. Crampton, his Majesty’s Soli- 
citor-General for Ireland, told the 
House of Commons, on the 21st of 
September, that 


“ He venerated as much as any man 
the hereditary privileges of the Lords ; 
but he would say, that if ever there was 
a bill presented to them which they 
were called upon to treat with peculiar 
delicacy — nay, which they should 
scarcely venture to criticise more than 
a money bill—it was that bill which 
was now about to be sent up to them by 
the House of Commons.” 


Very similar language has been held 
by other persons, though of less con- 
sideration, in the course of the late 
discussions. The professed basis of 
this argument, or rather sophism, is 
simply this: The present Bill is one 
for correcting abuses in the represent- 
ation, and for better regulating future 
elections: now the House of Com- 
mons has always exercised sole and 
undisputed authority in deciding all 
cases touching elections of members of 
its own body ; therefore it ought to be 
allowed the sole power in framing and 
enacting the present Bill, which is but 
a general measure for regulating all 
elections for the future. 

Is it not extraordinary,—is it not 
quite astonishing,—that a man of 
sense and discrimination, and one, too, 
standing in a responsible situation, as 
a legal officer of the government, 
should have so little regard to his 
character, as gravely to propound an 
argument of such a nature as this? 
Why, to call it superficial is to de- 
scribe it far too favourably,— it is, in 
fact, nothing more than a mere play 
upon words. A large and extensive 
measure, for altering the whole system 
of popular representation, is to pass 
into a law at the will of the House of 
Commons alone, the Lords being pre- 
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boar, hail-showers of eggs, and heca- 
tombs of devilled kidney. Still, as of 
yore, let thy ante-prandian hours be 
spent in contemplative solitude, where- 
of posterity shall reap the rich fruits ; 
—and who dare find fault that thine 
evenings should be dedicated to mirth 
and laughter? None but nincompoops. 


‘* Sermons and soda-water the day after.” 


cluded from even examining it,—be- 
cause, forsooth, questions touching 
contested elections are always decided 
by a committee of the Commons. In 
short, because it is a bill for re-model- 
ling the House of Commons, there- 
fore the House of Commons alone are 
to interfere in its construction! Ad- 
mirable logic! Most constitutional 
reasoning ! 

By this rule it would follow, that if 
a bill were sent up to the House of 
Lords, intended to exclude from the 
House of Commons all the sons, ne- 
pes or cousins of peers, it would 

€ presumptuous and improper for the 
Lords to do more than to pass it with- 
out examination, since it concerned 
only a question touching elections to 
the Lower House. And, on the other 
hand, were the Lords to pass a bill for 
prohibiting all furthercreations of peers, 
thus keeping that branch of the legis- 
lature entirely in the hands of the pre- 
sent possessors, and excluding all 
commoners from the prospect of future 
elevation; it would still become the 
duty of the Commons to pass that bill 
without “ criticism” or question, see- 
ing that it was a bill which concerned 
the Lords, and with which the Com- 
mons, according to this doctrine, could 
have no right to interfere. 

But what miserable, what absurd 
trash is this! Here is the most im- 
portant change proposed to be made 
in the British constitution that has 
been thought of since the Revolution ! 
nay, it may be held to be more im- 
portant even than that event; and 
these people would shut out one entire 
branch of the legislature from even 
considering the subject, because, for- 
sooth, it is a bill touching elections 
to the House of Commons, and ought, 
therefore, to be left to the House of 
Commons to enact. Why, what is 
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this but a mere verbal trickery? 
The Bill is neither more nor less than 
a new constitution ; it is constructed, 
as its own authors distinctly declare, 
with the express view and object of 
taking away, both from the crown and 
the aristocracy, powers which they at 
present possess and exercise. It is a 
bill obviously and undeniably intended 
for the diminution of the influence of 
the crown and the peers, and the ex- 
tension of the power of the democracy. 
Its authors themselves have formerly 
contended, in their printed works, that 
the influence of the crown and of the 
peers was beneficial, and that the 
power possessed by them was neces- 
sary to the safety of the constitution ; 
and yet we are now told, that the 
peers ought to pass the Bill sub silentio, 
—without even giving to these deep 
and weighty questions the least con- 
sideration. 

But the thing is too absurd. Every 
man who has not lost his wits on the 
Reform question (and we are happy 
to say that the great mass of the peo- 
ple seem now to be in the full enjoy- 
ment of their senses) every man, we 
repeat, who is capable of reasoning 
upon the subject, is now well aware, 
that it is the unquestionable duty of 
the peers to give to this great question 
the most cautious, deliberate, and mi- 
nute examination: and that if, adopt- 
ing Mr. Crampton’s advice, they should 
“not venture even to criticise the Bill,” 
but should pass it in the mass, uncon- 
sidered and undigested, they will leave 
on record the most shameful instance 
of abandonment of public duty that 
history has yet known, and will amply 
deserve the fate which will inevitably 
follow so flagrant an instance of poli- 
tical desertion. 

But our present object is not so 
much to expose the absurdity of 
Mr. Crampton’s assumption, that the 
House of Lords “ ought not even to 
venture to criticise the Bill;’’ it is 
rather to assert the direct converse, 
namely, that there never was a bill yet 
sent from the Commons to the Lords 
which so obviously demanded the close 
examination and ample correction of 
that august assembly. 

We might ground this assertion 
upon the manner in which its passage 
through the lower house has been 
achieved. It is now matter of history, 
that this Bill could not have been 
carried through any House of Commons 
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elected in an ordinary manner and 
under ordinary circumstances. In 
order to obtain a House of Commons 
fit for the purpose of passing this Bill, 
it was necessary to “raise the people.” 
It was necessary to dissolve parliament 
at a moment of popular enthusiasm 
and almost madness, in order that by the 
operation of that popular enthusiasm all] 
candidates might be driven from places 
of popular sufirage who would not give 
the strongest pledges to support this 
measure. A House of Commons was 
thus obtained, a majority of which 
owed their election to mobs and tu- 
mults; and had been compelled, too, 
by those mobs, to swear fealty to the 
Bill. By brick-bats and bludgeons 
all others were excluded ; and thus a 
House of Commons was chosen in a 
moment of popular madness and fury. 
It surely requires no argument to 
prove, that any large and elaborate 
scheme, and especially a measure of 
such extent and importance as an 
entirely new representative system, 
could hardly be concocted by a body 
thus formed, without bearing abundant 
marks of its parentage. Accordingly, 
impatience of all discussion has marked 
its progress through the House of 
Commons; and crudeness and incon- 
sistency are its distinguishing features, 
now that it is presented to the House 
of Lords. From the popular fury, 
then, during which the present House 
of Commons was elected,—from the 
pledges its members were compelled 
to give, to pass the Bill without alter- 
ation, and, consequently, without exa- 
mination,—and from the manner in 
which those pledges have been re- 
deemed, to the shame of an assembly 
calling itself deliberative-—we con- 
clude, that there never was a bill sent 
from the Commons to the Lords, which 
so loudly demanded both close exami- 
nation and ample correction at their 
hands. 

But, further, this Bill is presented 
to the Lords in a point of view the 
most singular, and under circumstances 
which, we believe, never before marked 
any bill so presented. A majority of 
the House of Commons have, it is true, 
sent the Bill to the House of Lords; 
but a large proportion of this majority 
have declared, both by their votes and 
their speeches, that they consider it to 
be, after all, a most faulty and imperfect 
measure, and that they look and hope 
for its amendment in the House of 
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Lords. One of those members of the 
House of Commons who had most 
constantly and steadily voted for the 
Bill, Mr. Villiers, thus expressed him- 
self when supporting the third reading : 


“ There were one or two parts of the 
Bill to which he felt bound to state his 
objections. He objected to the wording 
of the preamble—he objected to the 
clause for dividing the counties, &c. 
But, fortunately, this was not the only 
legislative body in the country ; and to 
the Lords he would leave the clauses of 
the Bill, expressing a hope that they 


would devise some means of restoring to the 
aristocracy an equivalent for what they 
had lost.” 


And that the sentiments of Mr. Vil- 
liers are participated in by a large part 
of those who have supported the Bill, 
we may safely infer from the ascertained 
fact, that out of the 345 members who 
voted for the third reading, no fewer 
than 112 have also voted, on various 
occasions, against sundry clauses and 
schedules which still form part of it. 
The following is the list : 


H, J. Adeane 
Sir A. Agnew 
Sir Jacob Astley 
E. T. Bainbridge 
Capt. Bayntun 
Earl Belgrave 
J. Benett 

Lord G. Bentinck 
W. Blackney 

Sir F, Blake 

W. Blamire 
Hon. P. Bouverie 
J. J. Briscoe 

L. Buck 

J.W. Buller 

Sir C. Burrell 
H. Burton 

T. F. Buxton 

D, Callaghan 

J. P. Chichester 
N, W. Colborne 
Col. Davies 

J. E. Denison 
W. J. Denison 
Jos. Dixon 

Col. Evans 

R, Ferguson 

R. C. Ferguson 
Sir W. Folkes 

R. Gordon 

J, Grattan 

T. G. Green 

Sir W. B. Guise 
R. H. Gurney 
G. V. Harcourt 
G. J. Heathcote 
J. Hodgson 

P. H. Howard 


J. Howard 

J. Hughes 

W. H. Hughes 
H. Hunt 

Sir W. Ingilby 
W. James 

C. D. Jephson 
J. H. Johnstone 
E. B. King 

R. Knight 

H. Lambert 

Col. Gore Langton 
Sir C. Lemon 

T. B. Lennard 
Lord J. G. Lennox 
Sir R. Lopez 

J. S. Lumley 

J. Mangles 

J. Marryat 

J. Martin 

W. Mayhew 

P. St. J. Mildmay 
J. Mills 

Lord Milton 

Hon H. Moreton 
Lord Morpeth 

F. Mullins 

Sir R. Musgrave 
Lord Newark 

J. North 

C. F. Norton 

J. C. Offley 

D. O’Connell 

M. O’Connell 

Sir J. Owen 

T. Paget 

Hon, E. Petre 


C. M. Phillips 
Capt. Polhill 
Col. W. Powell 
Rob. Power 

P, Pryse 

J.C. Ramsden 
W. Rickford 

T. Rider 

G. R. Robinson 
E. 8S. Ruthven 
E. A. Sandford 
R. L. Shiel 

Sir G. Skipwith 
Hon. R. Smith 
Lord Stanley 
Lord J. Stuart 
C. R. Talbot 

R. Throckmorton 
J. Tomes 

W. Thompson 
Lord C. Townsend 
C. Tyrrel 

Sir F. Vincent 
C. A. Walker 

H. Warburton 
Lord Waterpark 
W. R. Wason 
Hon. R. Watson 
Col. Webb 

C. C. Western 
Major Weyland 
J. Wilks 

W. A. Williams 
Sir H. Willoughby 
M. Wood 

Sir J. Wrottesley 
T. Wyse. 


Here, then, are no fewer than one 
hundred and twelve members of the 
majority, who have recorded their 
Votes against some clause or clauses 
of the Bill as it now stands. And 
this list, if complete, would doubtless 
be far more extensive, several import- 
ant divisions not being published,— 
Colonel Davies’s, to wit—which would 
probably have swelled the list to 150. 
However, we have here 112 names. 

VOL. IV. NO. XXI. 


Some of these voted many times in 
favour of amendments,—the first on 
the list, Mr. Adeane, we believe, as 
often as nine or ten times, against 
clauses which are still retained. 
Others, though only voting once or 
twice, yet voted on very important 
questions ; such as those concerning 
the franchise of boroughs, counties, 
&e. But whether seldom or often, the 
voice of all these 112 members, and, 
BB 
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doubtless, of many others, is for 
amendment: they all cry out with 
Mr. Villiers, that “ there are parts of 
the Bill to which they have objections, 
but that to the Lords they leave its 
further consideration, hoping that they 
will find means to improve it.’ 

[Is it not true, then, that this Bill 
presents itself to the House of Lords 
in a position never before taken by 
any measure sent up from the Com- 
mons? <A majority of the lower 
house have passed the third reading, 
it is true; but a still larger majority 


have recorded their votes in favour of 


alterations and amendments. 345 
members voted for the passing of the 
Bill. Of these 345, 112 (and pro- 
bably more) have declared their wish 
for sundry amendments. Two hundred 
and thirty-three only, at most, then,— 
and if all the divisions were recorded, 
probably not more than two hundred, 
—have voted in favour of the Bill both 
as a whole and in all its parts. Thus, 
then, is the House of Commons di- 
vided : 


I. Voted against the passing of 
the Bill SS enineseee 


Most of these sound agree to a 
moderate measure of reform, but 
they regard the present as marked 
with so many faults, as to deserve 
rejection altogether. 


236 


II. Voted for the passing of 
the Bill, having opposed all pro- 
posed amendments ... 


There can be no doubt, that if 
the unreported divisions could be 
known, this number would be con- 
siderably smaller, and the next 
much larger. 


III. Voted for the passing of 
the Bill, having, however, sup- 
ported many proposed amend- 


The first class say, we see so 
many faults in the Bill, that we 
reject it altogether. The third, 
consisting of these 112, say, we 
see faults in the Bill, hut we think 
the merits predominate ; we will, 
therefore, send it up to the Lords, 
hoping that it may by them be 
revised and amended. 


Now it is plain, that the first and 
the third of these classes agree in hop- 
ing, that if the measure be adopted 
by the House of Lords, it may not be 
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without consideration and correction, 
The first class would wish the Lords 
to prune it freely, and to alter it ex. 
tensively ; the third class would wish 
them to touch it with care, and to re- 
move only a few errors and inconsist- 
encies. But both agree in this, that 
the House of Lords, ‘instead of adopt- 
ing Mr. Crampton’s advice, and 
“ scarcely venturing to criticise” the 
measure, should examine it with the 
utmost care and diligence, and weigh 
every part with the most serious con- 
sideration. The votes, therefore, are— 


That the Lords do not pass the 
Bill without due examination and 
some amendment, 236 and 112...... 348 

That the Lords do forthwith pass 
the Bill, “without venturing to 
criticise it” 

And looking at these numbers, as 
well as considering the haste and 
party-spirit with which the Bill has 
been driven through the Commons, 
we again repeat, that there never was 
a bill brought before the House of 
Lords under circumstances so tnpera- 
tively demanding the closest examin- 
ation. 

But, having thus shewn that it is the 
especial duty of the Lords not to pass 
this Bill without criticism, may we not 
be allowed to proceed a little further, 
and to shew that it would be easy so 
to modify and correct the Bill, as to 
render it comparatively safe, and even 
beneficial, in its operation ; and yet, 
while thus altering this popular scheme, 
so to justify every amendment, as to 
carry with you the judgment and 
approbation of a large proportion of 
the people ? 

We object very strongly to be go- 
verned by this test. The popular will 
is a most unsafe and uncertain rule, 
and we would prefer any other leading 
principle to it. We would rather 
challenge the ministerial plan of reform 
as inconsistent with common sense, 
and as a wide departure from the pro- 
fessions of its authors. But still, as 
the will of the people is always put 
forward as a justification, and as we 
are perpetually told that the present 
plan is thus sweeping and revolu- 
tionary in its extent, because “ the 
people would not be satisfied with 
less”—as, in short, all the absur- 
dities and faults of the Bill are thus 
charged upon the people, we will, for 
once, descend to this ground, and 
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assert, that the plan of reform con- 
tained in the Bill, is not only opposed, 
in many points, to common sense, and 
at variance with the public professions 
and promises of its authors, but is 
also far other than the people asked, 
or expected, or wished for, at their 
hands. 

We shall be glad to know, for in- 
stance, when or where, at what time, 
at what place, by what medium, did 
the people of England ask, or express 
the slightest wish, to have forty or 
fifty members taken from their propor- 
tion of the legislature, while Scotland 
and Ireland each received an increase ? 
Was this part of the plan expected or 
hoped for by the people? Is it true 
of this branch of the scheme, that “ the 
people would not be satisfied with 
less ?” 

Again, when the people asked for 
the excision of the rotten boroughs, 
meaning, as they unquestionably did, 
those places which, like Gatton and 
Old Sarum, had gradually decayed, 
and become perfectly insignificant in 
population,— when they called for the 
putting an end to the political existence 
of these, did they ever include in their 
request the half-disfranchisement of 
flourishing county towns, such as 
Guildford, and Dorchester, and Buck- 
ingham? Can it be shewn, or can it 
be supposed, that when they spoke of 
decayed boroughs, they alluded to 
places which had actually increased 
in size and population, and were then 
increasing? Is it really true that 
Huntingdon, and Sudbury, and Wall- 
ingford, and Honiton, must all be 
muleted of one half their representa- 
tion, because “ the people will not be 
satisfied with less ?” 

Or, further, when we turn to the 
work of enfranchisement, is it a fact, 
that when the people called for the 
giving representatives to the great 
manufacturing towns, meaning thereby 
Birmingham, and Manchester, and 
Leeds, and similar places—is it true, 
we ask, that they ever included in this 
Wish the enfranchisement of a mere 
collection of hotels and lodging-houses 
like Cheltenham, or of a suburb like 
Gateshead, or of a government dock- 
yard like Woolwich? Is it a Sact, 
we ask again here, that “ the people 
would not be satisfied with less !”” 

No, it is all untrue—it is all mere 
useless and gratuitous mischief; and 
the real fact is, that both in taking 
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from England and giving to Ireland, 
and in disfranchisement and in en- 
franchisement, the framers of this Bill 
have gone far beyond what the people 
asked, or hoped, or desired. 

Where will be the hazard, then,— 
where will be the risk of revolution,— 
where will be the danger of alienating 
the minds of the people, if, in a 
serious, and deliberate, and reasoning 
manner, the memories of the reformers 
out of doors are gently recalled to the 
consideration of what it was that they 
actually asked and hoped for about 
eight months ago, and if the House of 
Lords undertakes the task of making 
the present measure in some degree 
conformable to those hopes and ex- 
pectations ? 

The course to be adopted would 
then be somewhat of this kind: 

1. Instead of rashly determining at 
once to destroy sixty boroughs, as if 
the work of disfranchisement were a 
pleasant, instead of being an ungra- 
cious task,— instead, we say, of sweep- 
ing down a large batch of boroughs 
without any reason shewn, let us first 
inquire, as Mr. Charles Wyrin very 
reasonably suggested to the House of 
Commons, how many seats are re- 
quired for the enfranchisement of the 
large towns, and we shall then see 
what real necessity there exists for 
disfranchisement. 

Now, in selecting towns for enfran- 
chisement, it is surely necessary to 
have some rule or principle of selec- 
tion. None appears to have been 
adopted in the present Bill. Towns 
of 8 or 9000 inhabitants are taken, 
such as Kendal, and Frome, and 
Stroud, while fifty more populous 
places are passed over. And yet a 
principle of enfranchisement might 
easily be found. 

What is the average representation 
of the kingdom? About one member 
to every 25,000 inhabitants. Obviously, 
therefore, no town containing fewer 
than this number can have any just 
claim to representation. If Frome 
complains, I have more than 10,000 
inhabitants, and yet [have no member, 
the simple and natural answer is, 
There is but one member for every 
25,000, and therefore there is not one 
for you. 

But, further, to give a single mem- 
ber to a large manuiacturing town 
would be a most fearful experiment. 
There must ever be two parties in the 
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town ; and having but one representa- 
tive, there never could be even a truce 
between these parties. The quiet of 
Liverpool and Bristol has ever been 
owing to the compromise entered into 
between the parties, so that each 
might return one member. If you 
enfranchise large towns, then, enfran- 
chise those only to which you can 
afford to give two representatives. 

But if the proportion be one member 
to 25,000 inhabitants, then you can 
only select for double enfranchisement 
such towns as have about 50,000 peo- 
ple. Your list, then, of new boroughs 
would be as follows : 


Oldham, 
Devonport, 
Blackburn, 
Bradford, 


and perbaps 


North London. 


Manchester, 
Birmingham, 
Leeds, 
Sheffield, 
Halifax, 
Bolton, 


A small list, it is true, compared with 
schedules C and D ofthe Bill. But 
yet, we would ask any one, would not 
this list have fully satisfied the people 
in March last? would it not have 
fully answered their expectations ? 
And though those expectations have 
now been raised to a most foolish and 
dangerous point, yet does any man 
suppose that even at this moment 
they would not pause and reflect, 
before they expressed strongly their 
disappointment that Cheltenham, and 
Stroud, and Gateshead, and Green- 
wich, were not to have representatives ? 

We want, then, about twenty-two 
or twenty-four seats, in order to admit 
these new boroughs without deranging 
the present balance of the representa- 
tion. There will be no difficulty in 
finding this number. According to the 
return made to parliament of the houses 
of 10/. rental, it appears that there are at 


None. 
None. 
One. 
One. 
Two. 
Two. 
Four. 
Five. 
Sir. 
Seven. 
Fight. 
Nine. 


And by the discontinuance of these, 
sufficient room would be made. The 
question of compensation we do not 


Bramber .. .« 
Newton _ 
St. Michael’s 
Bossiney . 
Castle Rising 
Dunwich . 
Ludgershall 
Bletchingley 
Gatton .. 
Old Sarum . 
West Looe . 

St. Mawes... 
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at present touch upon, but shall merely 
quote an expression used by the pre- 
sent chancellor, in the House of Lords, 
within the last fortnight. Speaking 
of his Bankruptcy Court Bill, Lord 
Brougham said, “ I have always found 
that, in attempting to carry into effect 
reform, it is most unwise to higgle 
about compensation.” 7 

By this scheme of disfranchisement 
and enfranchisement, we get rid at 
once of two-thirds of the difficulties 
of the Bill. The alteration of the 
county representation, the division of 
counties, and all the involved ques- 
tions appended thereto, vanish at once. 
But perhaps it will be said—“ Yes, 
but to what a narrow compass is the 
Bill reduced, and what a paltry mo- 
dicum of reform is this.” Not so, 
however, if you look a little further. 
To the opening of the close corpora- 
tions, such as Bath, Wigan, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, and others, 
we make no objection. To the cut- 
ting off the out-voters of Nottingham 
and Norwich we offer no difficulty. 
By these two improvements alone, 
above a hundred boroughs, which are 
at present close, or accessible only to 
bribery, would be placed on a just 
and proper footing. And this is the 
best and fairest feature of the present 
Bill. 

And, after all, if any man is ready 
to say, Your plan is too restricted; 
we ask him in reply, What would the 
people, last Christmas, have asked 
more? It embraces, 

The enfranchisement of ad/ the large 
towns which can justly claim repre- 
sentatives. 

The disfranchisement of all the 
boroughs which are really without a 
constituency. 

The opening of all close corpora- 
tions. 

The cutting off the profligate out- 
voters of open boroughs ; and 

The admission of all copyholders 
and respectable tenants in county 
elections. 

With such a reform as this the 
people would at any period have been 
satisfied : with such a reform they would 
be satisfied now. And we grow more 
and more confirmed in the opinion, 
that the bond fide offer of such a plan 
would be the safest course for the 
House of Lords to pursue in this 
eventful crisis. 
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OLIVER YORKE AT HOME. 
A CONVERSATION WITH WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


OLIVER YORKE Soliloquizes. 

Tasso had the kind of power, with which, through a singular accident, we have 
discovered ourselves to be gifted. The melancholy always attendant upon 
genius had in his case been aggravated by the wrongs which he had experienced 
from a contemptuous world. Hence was his soul—his creative soul—deeply 
tinged with a belief in supernatural appearances ; and we are told, that he came 
habitually to affirm that a familiar spirit appeared to him, such as attended 
Socrates. With this being, supposed or real, even in the company of Manso, 
at whose seat he then was, he once maintained an animated conversation 


‘* Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ;” 


bearing, as it seemed to his future biographer, the parts both of the poet and the 
spirit. And well he might—for was he not both? Ay, was he not even a spirit, 
who in that act recognised, and made manifest to his friend’s apprehension, 
a world of beauty and wisdom beyond the sphere of sense, in which number is 
as unity, and difference as identity? But why of the being thus characterised 
should we speak sceptically? Was it not real? QO, was it not more real than 
all the world calls so! Nothing is actual to us but as we are impressed with it; 
only in our feeling can it attain realisation. Nothing is present to us if the mind 
be absent; and, in the access of devotion, our spirits may feel themselves to be 
indeed prostrate before the Throne of Mercy, which is only not visible because 
the eyes of our spirits are covered with the wings of pious humility. How much 
we should like to write a conversation between Tasso and his Demon. Were we, 
in imitation of Walter Savage Landor, to compose Imaginary Conversations 
between Literary Men and Statesmen, certes, we would find a place for such an 
one as this. We are happy that justice (though it was but scant) has been 
rendered in Recina to this distinguished poet. If his real conversations be 
equal to his imaginary ones, they are delightful. Would we might have the 
pleasure—hold! have we not with our wish the power? ay, and we will make 
good use, too, of this mysterious spiritual might. Talk of the great Magician of 
the North! Oliver Yorke is a far greater magician—the keeper of the conscience 
of Recina, and archbishop of her sanctities, two offices in one person. Appear, 
Walter Savage Landor! 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
The tenement of clay which I have left at Florence is yet animated by the 
spirit in whose presence you now stand. This is a mystery. 
YORKE. 
What is not so? In mystery all philosophy begins—in mystery all philo- 
sophy ends. 
LANDOR. 
A miracle, too. You have spoken, and it is. Yet, surely, you boast no 
superhuman power. 
YORKE. 
No, for the word was a man’s; and as little should I suppose it to be an 
effect consequent upon a suspension of, or contrary to, the laws of nature. 
LANDOR. 
But then it can be no miracle. 
YORKE. 
There we must agree to differ 
LANDOR. 
Such is the usual definition—and whatever scepticism I may have felt on 
the subject has arisen in great part from such definition. 
YORKE. 
Very likely. Ilere is my arm—it is a ponderable, visible, tangible mass. 
It cannot move of itself, but a volitional thought is sufficient to raise it,—thus. 
Now, suppose it to be your arm-—my volitional thought is, in ordinary cases, 
lsufficient to raise it. But if, by an act of my will, I should upon some 
occasion do so, you would exclaim a miracle. 
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LANDOR. 

I should. 

YORKE. 

And rightly—yet it would be no more a miracle in one case than in the 
other. It is equally difficult in either instance to understand how a thought 
shall move a thing. Both are miracles in reality. The production of all things 
is miraculous. We must trace all causes to an ultimate; and the ultimate, 
as the first, of all causes is the Divine Will. And how a spiritual will should 
construct a material universe is miraculous. Have you read the Essay on the 
Origin and Prospects of Man, by the author of Anastasius? 

LANDOR. 

It has not yet reached Florence ; and it is at your will I am here, and not at 
my own. 

YORKE. 

Whether your own, if exerted, would avail to your reading a book out of the 
locality of your body, I may not decide. Suffice it, that mine may cause you to 
engage with me in conversation, I trust not uninteresting to either. 

LANDOR. 

But why did you make the inquiry ? 

YORKE, 

Because the man has asserted that the creation of the universe was no miracle. 
“ Do we not see,” exclaims Thomas Hope, “ even vegetables and animals arise, 
which, having no forms, no faculties of procreation, and thus not arising out of 
earlier entities of the same sort, can only to the present day in their whole arise 
out of prior inorganic matter ; unless, indeed, the miracle of their arising out of 
nothing prior be every day every where repeated and renewed! And can we 
thus, without entirely departing from all the rules of belief and credibility, 
refuse believing that at least certain entities organised, living and sentient, can 
have their combinations produced out of elements before inorganic, combined 
and lifeless ?” 

LANDOR. 

A pleasant occupation that world-building. Most of such attempts, however, 

remind me of the vain labour of the Gadite men, in my own Gebir— 


“« Six days they laboured: on the seventh day 
Returning, all their labours were destroyed. 
*Twas not by mortal hand, or from their tents 
*Twere visible; for these were now removed 
Above, where neither noxious mist ascends, 
Nor the way wearies ere the work begin.” 


YORKE. 

‘Tis pleasant to quote one’s own poetry, especially when it is good. Of 
Thomas Hope’s theory, however, I cannot say that it is removed above the asceut 
of noxious mist; and still less of his book itself can it. be said, that the way 
wearies not ere the work begin. For, in fact, it is quite a task to read the first 
two volumes, rendered more obscure than necessary by an affected style. Never- 
theless, the third volume contains many redeeming essays. But as to this par- 
ticular theory, whatever may be said for it, it only removes the difficulty a degree 
further off —it does not get rid of it entirely. 

LANDOR. 

He would still have to account for the existence of that prior inorganised 
matter, which had received from the Supreme Being the capability of being 
formed into the first organised bodies. 

YORKE. 

Ay, he cannot get rid of the miracle there. And on one point,—and which, in 
fact, should be considered in relation to this subject;—the author has written 
wisely and well; namely, the exertion of power—of which, gravitation, as the 
earliest and most universal of forces known, he calls, with space, the earliest 
known offspring of God, and the parents of all later modifications. 

LANDOR. 

May I request some little explanation ? 
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YORKE. 
Surely. I perceive some traces of the German philosophy in this writer’s 
opinions, on the topics whereof I am about to discourse— 
LANDOR. 
“« Most eloquent music?” 


YORKE. 
As “a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears it,” so must the 
degree of success consequent upon my adventure into 


“« The dim-discovered tracts of mind,” 


depend upon the attention and thought wherewith the truths, in which I am 
anxious to instruct an admiring world, are received. 
LANDOR. 
Well, proceed. 
YORKE. 

The main object of Hope’s work is to trace the origin, the vicissitudes, and 
the final destination of man; but as the very globe on which man first arises is 
not a distinct and separate whole—as it is only a late, a small, a remote part of 
a universe of things created, comprehending millions of other globes, earlier and 
larger than our mole-hill, to many of which it is only a mite, and to some of 
which it owes its own later existence, and that of all the entities of which it 
becomes gradually composed; nay, to all of which it remains, to a certain 
degree, subservient ;—our philosopher opines, that we can only of the origin 
and prospects of the entities that arise on its surface form a sound judgment, by 
casting our glance constantly, both forward and backward, on all the other globes 
by which we are surrounded. 

LANDOR. 

“‘ Wings have we,” says Wordsworth ; 


“* and as far as we can go 
We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low.” 


YORKE. 

Well—now to follow Thomas Hope, and not William Wordsworth— in his 
flight “ over the hills and far away.” The very first conditions of matter he calls 
mere time, space, force, and movement; and the last and highest developments 
of matter, the qualities of the most transcendent intellect. Strange it is, after the 
mistakes which such a statement implies, he should, nevertheless, stray into 
some of the paths of Wisdom. All things, says he, created, more partial than 
mere time and space, seem only to be in time and space by some other force, 
earlier and more external than time and space themselves, driven on in the 
peculiar direction in which they move and advance ; and he seems to have per- 
ceived that all power, as power, proceeds from beyond the limits of time and 
space. Force exerted implies movement, and movement implies time in which 
to perform it. Thence, force and movement can only occur in change of time, 
as well as in change of place; but such force cannot originally, in its whole, 
derive only from space or time themselves, of which every portion is in itself 
different from, and unconnected with, every other portion. It must first derive 
from something beyond space and time, to embrace and connect different por- 
tions tegether: it must originally derive directly from the very first cause itself 
of time and space. From that first cause alone can originally emanate, like time 
and space, that force which, of the portions of time and space before separate 
and distinct, causes some to act or be acted upon by others, and through the 
medium of these others. 

LANDOR. 
Does Hope proceed upon Kant’s notions concerning time and space ? 
YORKE. 

fe mentions the Sage of Konigsberg; but, from the way in which he has 
quoted his doctrine, I am fearful he never understood him. Several very good 
remarks, nevertheless, he has, on these recipients of matter ; in which, however, 
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he has been anticipated, by some discussion on the subject in an article* in 
Recina, on Lord Byron’s Cain, as you will perceive on comparing the two. In 
our paper, also, you will see the truth stated, of which poor Hope seems never 
to have got a glimpse, that time and space are the perceptive modes only ofa 
created intelligence. But he, misguided mortal! thinks it no greater wonder 
that mind should grow out of matter than that it should not. 
LANDOR. 
We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 
YORKE. 

We are what God made us, Master Landor; we are according to the law 
which he has impressed upon our being, which law in us, as in every other 
thing, assigns to us the kind whereof we are, moderates our force and power, 
and appoints the form and measure of our working. Such is the law of gravita- 
tion in the material universe. This law Mr. Hope has traced for us, beyond the 
limits of time and space ; which is none other, after all, but a law of relation, of 
action and reaction. Such law, however, must be supernatural, as it is out of 
nature, which is the aggregate of all phenomena comprised within those limits,— 
that is to say, to revert to the theme with which we began our discourse, and to 
which Hope’s catalogue of wonders has indeed brought us, must be miraculous. 
The order of nature is miraculous—much more so the laws which regulate it, 
as being thereto superior ; and a miracle might be defined as an extraordinary 
manifestation of a law of nature within the limits of time and space. 

LANDOR. 
Do you define it so? or, do you, like Horne Tooke, amuse your audience 


with long expectation of a definition which you afterwards defer to another 
occasion ? 



























YORKE. 

You shall see: our business at present is with Mr. Hope. Like Berkeley 
and Godwin, he admits, that, without a percipient mind, matter could not be 
known to exist; and little more is necessary than to refer you to what we have 
already written concerning Godwin’s Thoughts on Man.t+ “That of which man 
may be actually certain,” says Mr. Hope, “‘ amounts to very little. It amounts, 
at most, only to a few actually present sensations, called, some, of the sense, 
others, of the mind; and each, unto the minutest, detached and disconnected 
even from the nearest neighbouring sensations,” &c. From this point, then, we 
would start—from these actually present sensations of which we may be certain. 
The distinction between sense and mind, however, is nonsensical ; for the sense 
is a portion of the mind. But let that pass—enough that these sensations may 
only be perceived in the forms of time and space. The power of perception, 
however, like that of gravitation, must be derived from beyond these forms; and 
the perceiving being, having this power, must be itself also beyond them. This 
perceiving being is man— 















“« A greater thing than isle, than continent, 
Than earth itself, than ocean circling earth.” 


And thus he dwells at once in the temporal and the eternal, asserting his simili- 
tude to the Divine Creator. 


** What lifts thee up? what shakes thee !—’tis the breath 
Of God! Awake, ye nations! spring to life! 

Let the last work of his right hand appear 

Fresh with his image .. . Man!” 






LANDOR. 
1 ouglit to express myself obliged to you for quoting my verses. 

YORKE. 
Not at all—it is I who am indebted. Here, then, we find something— 











* Vol. ili. p. 230, of this Magazine. 
t Ibid. p. 571, 
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even ourselves—which is not included within the bounds of time and space ; 
because exercising a power which, as such, must be independent of those two 
forms of perceiving. Ascending still higher in the argument, we find that this 
percipient being, besides these actually present sensations, proceeds to certain 
other and more exalted acts; namely, to aggregate these sensations into certain 
shapes, to call these shapes by certain names, and to assign the rules by which 
they are governed. Not from observation—not from these sensations—does he 
deduce the order of existence; but after speculating upon nature as a whole 
—though that whole can never be given to his experience—conceives for it 
certain laws, to which its goings-on are subject: even laws, as Mr. Hope asserts, 
and thinks he demonstrates, which originate beyond 


“‘ The flaming bounds of place and time ;” 


and of which, did he not himself dwell beyond them, he could have no con- 
ception. Of them is discovery made to the meditating spirit, in a manner 
supernatural ; nor of these only, but those also of morality, which are the com- 
mandments of God. Yes! discovery is made to her, in her inmost being, of 
those ideas——haply long dormant in man’s reason— which are correlated to the 
decrees of the Eternal, in the outwalks of nature and the secret recesses of the 
heart. In what Mr. Hope charges upon the transcendental philosophers as an 
oversight, lies their wisdom. Plato’s doctrine, says he, has been revived by 
them; “ not considering that the very words ideal and idealism, coming from 
the verb ideo, to see, itself only means a mental resumption of the operation of 
the sight, which had first begun in the mere sense.” Ay, Plato’s doctrine has 
been revived; and the ideal and the visionary-— understand the word in its 
exalted and primitive sense—are one, but not as a mental resumption of the 
sensuous sight; but as a spiritual contemplation, by which the eye of the mind 
beholds things invisible to mortal sense, as the eye of the body gazes on its 
appropriate objects. Nay, even of the external organ of vision, know ye not 


“that mind it is, 
Creates the light whereby the eye doth see, 
And the night cometh, be the mind remiss 
Or absent ; nor is then its orb the eye, 
More than its ruins are Persepolis ?” 


LANDOR. 

During the intensity of thought, the eye may be fixed on an object, and yet not 
see it. Something more than merely the eye, though open and direct, is requisite 
for sight, —the application of mind and volition. But, really, Master Yorke, 
you 

YORKE. 

Use Walter Landor rather scurvily; yet much in the same way in which that 

same Walter Landor himself used M. Delille. 
LANDOR. 

How was that ? 

YORKE. 

Why, did you not, as the Westminster says, set him up one Shrove-Tuesday 
for yourself to shy at? You never suffered him to open his mouth for more 
than a minute at a time, and then only for the purpose of making some morti- 
fying admission, or suggesting some flaw in his own case. I shall, however, let 
you talk as much as you please, by and by; for, in truth, I grow hoarse. But I 
am scandalised out of all patience by this attempt, in this year of grace, to 
extract mind by some subtile process out of gross matter. Will, too, is a pro- 
duction, according to the same theorist, from sensations, or later thoughts, always 
first aroused from without. Will, the eldest, most spiritual of things—the 
motive-power in man, as we have set forth in our aforesaid review of Godwin’s 
thoughts on that entity, as this Thomas Hope denominates the image of his 
Maker, whom he kindly tells us, however, was not originally a monkey. Con- 
sistently, also, he denies man’s free agency, confounding the power of acting 
with the power of willing, and not considering—how we doat on the phrase !— 
and not considering, that where man has not the power of acting according to 
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his will, he may refuse to act against it, and prefer death and martyrdom toa 
seared conscience. 
LANDOR. 
But was not the author to say somewhat of the final destination of that same 
entity, man ? 
YORKE. 
Ah! I am glad you allow me to vault over the interspace, and thus to get, 
* with one high bound that overleaps all bound,” within the verge of the other 
world. In another world Mr. Hope was a firm believer; and what it was he 
now knows, having winged thither his flight, or evanesced from this. Take, 
then, the upshot of his inquiries upon this subject. 


«‘ There,” he says, “the genus man, comprehending all the modifications, in- 
animate and animate, inorganised and organic, vegetable and animal, sentient and 
intellectual—from the first and simplest to the last and highest, on which it was 
founded—no longer divided in petty individuals, some earlier, others later ; some 
here, others there—distinct and separate from each other—fathers parted from 
their offspring, children severed from their parents—each individual having views, 
interests, designs, different and unconnected from those of the rest—shall every where 
be all united in one single connected individual ; where, by the eternal connexion and 
concatenation of all things, all that has happened from the first beginning of time 
and of space, shall equally, by the Almighty, be pressed upon our sight, and held 
up to our eternal contemplation.” 

LANDOR. 
One individual ! 
YORKE. 

Ay. Herein the latter part of his theory forgets the beginning ; for the au- 
thor holds the doctrine of many original human races. Though we had not all 
one and the same progenitors, we are all, it seems, to make up one and the 
same ultimate man. 

LANDOR. 

Thomas Hope was a bold thinker. He might have been better employed, 
however, about another Anastasius than in this work. But all writers appear now 
to have grown metaphysical. I myself need no longer be ashamed of being 
esteemed a metaphysical poet, and may hope for an audience. All writers, too, 
seem to claim a title to adopt the motto put by Southey to his Colloguies,— 
“ Respice, aspice, prospice.” Their extended views take in the past, present, 
and to come. 

YORKE. 

Yes, the Laureate’s work conversed of the progress and prospects of society; 
and here, you see, we have the late Dr. Robert Hamilton’s collection of papers 
entitled the Progress of Society. Here, also, is an Essay on the Future Destinies 
of Europe, translated from the French of M. D’Erbigny. Every one seems 
anxious to lay claim to the almost expired character of Vates ; so that prophets 
indeed increase in the land. 

LANDOR. 

Did I not read in a late number of the Edinburgh Review some account of 
persons lately discovered in the west of Scotland who were endowed with the 
gift of tongues and of prophecy, and that their pretensions were seconded by the 
eloquence and theological knowledge of the Rev. Edward Irving ¢ 

YORKE. 

You did. 

LANDOR. 

My sentiments on religious subjects, as well as on political ones, are pretty 
well known: a decided enemy to oppression and imposition, an advocate of 
justice and truth, it is not without shame for myself and for my species that I 
can hear of despotism or of superstition. I trust that I have a heart as pious and 
a mind as religious as ever hallowed a human form, and made thereof a temple. 
But I never could reflect without pain, that, for the most part, the greatness of indi- 
viduals originates from what has been taken by fraud or violence from the common 
stock, and that many dogmas in religion have been invented to keep the intellect 
in subjection. Religion does not call upon us to believe all the fables of the 
vulgar, but, on the contrary, to correct them. 
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YORKE. 

What say you of the fables of the learned, such as those which we have been 
discussing ? 

LANDOR. 
At any rate, it is held that the age of miracles is past, even by the vulgar. 
YORKE. 

Ay, by the vulgar it may be; but in my sense of the word miracle, it has 
never ceased. Every day, every hour, has its miracle. Only by a miracle was 
the world created; only by miracle is it supported. By a decree of the Divine 
will are the earths suspended in the heavens. The only difficulty in the subject 
is, to conceive how a spiritual will should produce an effect in a material sub- 
stance. The animal magnetists, how truly or falsely I know not, pretended that 
they could operate by their own wills on the animal mechanism of other indivi- 
duals, and supposed it possible to restore for a time man and woman to an 
hermaphrodital state, as in some of the lower animalcule, by a correspondence of 
volitions, or some such thing,—a fact which may assist to render the conception 
apprehensible of the manner in which a body may be wrought upon by a will 
independent of it, and appropriated to another organised system. 

LANDOR. 
And be yet in harmony with the laws of nature ? 
YORKE. 

Even so. Every conquest effected by man over nature is a miraculous act, 
and all the miracles which we have recorded were performed by men. A super- 
natural is not necessarily a superhuman power, and the power contended for is 
not a contra-natural but a supernatural power. Such are all the acts of man’s 
spirit; and Homer's Iliad was in kind a miracle, and will remain so, like to 
those recorded in Holy Writ, and like Holy Writ itself. Let it be granted— 
and how readily do I grant!—that the acts recorded as miraculous, far 
outstrip the state of human invention and artifice at the time—nay, and 
even in the present age, anticipate an age to come — if ever such shall 
arrive. Contending, however, as I do, for the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment as facts of history, may they not also be legitimately considered as 
symbols of the power of human science — whether by the invention of 
better instruments, or of better methods of working, or by an increase of grace 
and holiness in a future race of men? For in a human character, and not in a 
Divine, were all the miracles performed. Animated with this idea, I love to read 
of the progress which science, notwithstanding all impediments, has made in the 
world ; and in such a temper I even can prophesy of the progress and prospects 
of the human race. It was in such a mood of mind that I read the excellent 
passages in Dr. Hamilton’s book, which I have already mentioned, on the Pro- 
gress of Sociely, relative to the gradual discovery of the uses of the elements, 
than which nothing can better set forth man’s supernatural power over the finer 
and more subtile forms of matter. Hear what he writes of steam :-— 


‘Another power, that of steam, has been had recourse to, which is neither 
limited in regard to place nor time, but may be applied wherever fuel can be pro- 
vided, and is completely under management. The application of this power is a 
recent invention. It is less obvious than the other natural powers, and requires 
a more intricate apparatus ; but now threatens to supplant them all. It has hardly 
been in use a century; and for a considerable part of that time was applied to 
no other purpose but that of raising water from mines. Of late years, the machinery 
requisite for its operations has been much improved by Mr. Watt, and others; and 
engines have been constructed on every scale, from a fraction of a horse-power to 
those of above an hundred, and applied for almost every kind of work. In the 
earlier engines, the pressure of the atmosphere was properly the acting power, steam 
only being used for producing a vacuum ; but in the present ones, the elasticity of 
the steam also acts as a power. The immediate effects of this power is to produce a 
vibratory motion ; but mechanical means have been found of deriving it from a 
rotatory motion, nearly as uniform as that produced by a water-wheel. 

** One of the latest and most useful applications of steam is that of giving motion 
to shipping. This was done in America, about twenty years ago, and is now in 
common use in Britain and other countries. It is particularly suited to passage 
vessels, whose arrival at their place of destination, when impelled by this power, 
may in general be accurately depended on. By this means the navigation of the 
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river Mississippi, which was formerly very difficult, is so much facilitated as to 
promise to open the means of improvement to an immense tract of country, hitherto 
almost secluded from communication with civilised nations.” 


Such are the miracles of modern ages. Look at the titles of the admirable 
essays of which this volume is composed—does not every one testify of man’s 
spiritual dominion over the entire region of nature—a dominion gradually 
achieved in the progress of society !- Every chapter, every age, teems with a new 
wonder. Wealth and industry—rewards for inventions —capital—money— 
value and price—the component parts of value—produce—rent—tithes— 
wealth, whether equalised or distributed — property —education — commerce — 
paper currency,—are they not all the marvels of man’s wit and will? Is not 
the artificial state of society the work of his hands? And even of population it 
is given to him to be the creative instrument! 

LANDOR. 

I never understood miracles in this light before—and surely the gift of 
tongues, of which these young women claim the possession, is not of this kind. 

YORKE, 

I have no evidence to shew whether the tongues they profess to speak be 
languages or not. I never heard them speak the tongues, though by accident I 
heard one chant a lyric effusion, in exercise of her gift of prophecy. For me, 
I confess, it is quite sufficient that she, or any man or woman, has a tongue at all. 
That is the great miracle. None knows how he comes by it—none took thought 
that it should come ; yet is the gift as excellent as it is free and unsolicited. 

LANDOR. 

The instrument of voice is the larynx. Speech is a distinct phenomenon, 
and results from the action of divers parts of the mouth, and especially the lips. 
It is, in fact, voice articulated by the motions of the tongue, the lips, and other 
parts of the mouth. The larynx serves at once the purposes of a wind and a 
stringed instrument; thus, by this double mechanism, surpassing all musical 
instruments, by the extent, the perfection, and above all, the inexhaustible variety 
of its effects. Man only can articulate sound, and enjoys the gift of speech. 
Tlow expressive are the lips of man, even when they speak not! Let extreme 
sorrow be aroused at the idea of ingratitude or injustice, and the lips assume 
a strongly marked smile— 





‘* With simulated smile constrained.” 


But the lips are the indicators of the temper only where there is genius and 
beauty, and never in brutes or brutal men, except when the whole frame is 
agitated by some evil passion. The particular disposition of the mouth, of the 
tongue and lips, makes all pronunciation impossible to quadrupeds. The 
monkey, in whom these parts have the same conformation as in man, would 
speak like him, if the air, as it leaves the larynx, were not diffused into the 
hyo-thyroid cavities, which are membraneous in some, cartilaginous, and even 
bony, in the howling monkey, whose cry is so hoarse and melancholy. Every 
time that the animal would utter his cry, these sacs swell, then empty themselves, 
so that he is not able at will to supply to the different parts of his mouth the 
sounds they might articulate. 
YORKE, 

“ Of powers of voice,” says Hope, “ the monkey has none. As if afraid to 
render the resemblance to man too great, and too liable to confusion, by giving 
him what the parrot already possesses, nature has denied him that boon. He 
can only bustle, grin, and chatter. In vain does he move, act, dress, and eat 
like man. If he attempts even to cry, the air driven out from his lungs is again 
lost in his larynx, and remains mute.”’ 

LANDOR. 

The Author of nature has guarded this distinguishing prerogative as the 
exclusive privilege of man. 

YORKE. 

Yes, as inspired speech—as speech animated by an informing intelligence — 
not such as the parrot prates, unconscious of the meaning of the words. To the 
imitative bird the words are dead, but words to man are living powers. They 
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are, says the poetical transcendentalist of England, the wheels of the intellect, 
such as Ezekiel beheld in the visions of God, as he sat among the captives by 
the river of Chebar. Whithersoever the spirit was to go, the wheels went, and 
thither was their spirit to go; for the spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels also. Speech is commensurate with thought itself—so closely speech 
traces thought—so widely it ranges through all the immense variety of objects, 
that men almost as often speak incogitantly, as they think silently. So dominant 
is speech, that that man is perfect who can rule his tongue. As the horse is 
turned by the bit in his mouth, so are the unruly members of man’s body subject 
to eloquence. As great ships, driven of fierce winds, are yet turned about with 
a very small helm, so are human affairs ruled by the untamable tongue. All 
things on the earth, beasts, birds, and serpents—all things in the sea, have been 
subdued by man, but the tongue setteth on fire the course of nature, and disdains 
control. 
LANDOR. 

The hands work, says Barrow, the feet walk, all the members and all the 
senses act by its direction and impulse; yea, most thoughts are begotten and 
most affections stirred up thereby ; it is itself most of our employment, and what 
we do besides is, however, guided and moved by it. It is the profession and 
trade of many, it is the practice of all men, to be in a manner continually talking. 
The chief and most considerable sort of men manage all their concernments 
merely by words; by them princes rule their subjects, generals command their 
armies, senators deliberate and debate about the great matters of state: by them 
advocates plead causes, and judges decide them ; divines perform their offices, 
and minister their instructions ; merchants strike up their bargains, and drive on 
all their traffic. Whatever almost, great or small, is done in the court or in the 
hall, in the church or at the exchange, in the school or in the shop, it is the 
tongue alone that doth it—’tis the force of this little machine that turneth all 
the human world about. It is indeed the use of this strange organ which 
rendereth human life, beyond the simple life of other creatures, so exceedingly 
varied and compounded; which creates such a multiplicity of business, and 
which transacts it; while by it we communicate our secret conceptions, trans- 
ferring them into others; while therewith we instruct and advise one another; 
while we consult about what is to be done, contest about right, dispute about 
truth; while the whole business of conversation, of commerce, of government, 
and administration of justice, of learning and of religion, is managed thereby ; 
yea, while it stoppeth the gaps of time, and filleth up the wide intervals of 
business, our recreations and divertisements (the which do constitute a great 
portion of our life) mainly consisting therein: so that, in comparison thereof, 
the execution of what we determine, and all other action, do take up small room ; 
and even all that usually dependeth upon foregoing speech, which persuadeth, 
or counselleth, or commandeth it. This precious and perilous gift is indeed a 
perpetual miracle, and were incapable of increase, though it spoke ten thousand 
dialects. What need we more? 

YORKE. 

We have all our separate wants ; each mind has its own desires, has its proper 
need of satisfaction, and in general is by a kind Providence supplied. The Rev. 
Edward Irving is a man of large and mighty intellect, and speech has in hima 
province as extensive and a weapon as strong. It is impossible to despise a 
mind so gigantic in its grasp, and so elevated in its tendencies as his. Asa 
theologian, he is unrivalled in this land and time. But he is haunted with, and 
overpowered by, a mystical predominance. He suffers his genius to overmaster 
him, and seeks for the realisation of all ideas, the growth of reason, in the intui- 
tions of his sense. He seeks to find the Word tabernacled in the flesh, in all 
countries and in all ages. It is a glorious seeking — it is a divine desire ; but he 
aims not to find it, as he expects not, in the Common World about him. His soul 
yearns for the Uncommon and the Extraordinary. Only in the latter, perhaps, he 
seeks the evidence of miracles; yet is not the other as full? 

LANDOR. 
Well, what has he found in the Region of the Uncommon? 
YORKE. 
It were not to be expected that a mind so cultivated and a genius so piercing 
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would be deluded by the mere raving of ignorant and incoherent rhapsodies, 
These Port-Glasgow damsels appear to possess great genius in their improvisa- 
tions. So far they are inspired ; for genius is and always has been acknowledged 
so to be, and has always rightly claimed for itself the gift of inspiration. Poets are 
they, but, as inferior to Shakespeare and Milton, are less inspired than they were. 
The lyrical effusion of which I was accidentally witness was good in composition 
and sound in theology ; it had a remarkable resemblance to the religious odes of 
Klopstock —his emphatic repetitions —his naked enthusiasm — but none of 
his originality. The phrases were, without exception, borrowed from the poetic 
parts of Scripture. 
LANDOR. 

Klopstock’s odes are certainly the finest of lyric compositions ; — you give a 
high character to the lady’s efforts. 

YORKE. 

One of the doctrines sought by certain of the Scottish clergy to be established 
is, that the gift of miracles has always continued with the church, from the primi- 
tive Christians to the present age. And so they will find it has, if they will seek 
for it in the region of the Common, and understand the word Church in a catholic 
sense. Nay, let them confine it to an assembly of baptised men, and they will 
find, doubtless, that since the introduction of Christianity, all the extraordinary 
products of thought, word, and action, have been exclusively brought out of 
Christian men, and manifested in Christian lands. Men of genius have every 
where constituted an undecaying priesthood ; and wherever there is an artist or 
an author, there is an inspired man. And where shall we look for these, in 
modern times, out of Christendom ? 

LANDOR. 
Of such a church I should rejoice in being esteemed a member. 
YORKE. 

The literary men of Germany, in this respect, seem to understand their dig- 
nity ;—for them their temple is the universe, and the mysteries they seek to ex- 
pound those involving the divine idea which the phenomena of the universe, 
day by day, and piece by piece, are ever engaged in developing to such as have 
hearts that understand, eyes that see, and ears that hear. 

LANDOR. 
What volumes are those on which you seem to lean with much of affection? 
YORKE. 

Miiller’s Dorians, translated by Henry Tuffnell and George Cornewall Lewis, 
Esqrs., men who seem to understand the work which they have undertaken. 
Considerable part of the book is dedicated to an examination of the early history 
and religion of the Doric race, and treats of mythology and of other subjects, in 
a manner with which English readers are mostly unacquainted. The work ranks 
with Niebuhr’s Roman History, Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, Creuzer’s 
Mythology, and Wacksmuth’s Antiquities of Greece. The mode of interpretation 
here adopted would often assist us in understanding the Hebrew books. Some- 
times the Mythus has an historical meaning — sometimes a moral signification. 
The miraculous mythological tale, with its episodes, concerning Ceyx and The- 
seus, and women immolating themselves, and men with three eyes, describes the 
great national movement of the Dorians from the lofty city of Erineus to the 
broad island of Pelops. The worship of Apollo was connected with the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. The recondite system of this philosophy always is, that the 
essence of things lies in their due measure and proportion, their system and regu- 
larity; that every thing exists by harmony and symmetry alone; and that the 
world itself is an union of all these proportions (xéeues, or order). The same 
abstraction from materiality also belonged to the religion of Apollo ; for this, too, 
suggests the idea of order, harmony, and regularity ; and in these it makes the 
nature and actions of the Deity to consist. Llence, too, music was one chief 
ingredient of the Pythagorean philosophy, as well as a necessary element of the 
worship of Apollo, as pest expressing the harmony on which both were founded. 
In both, the soothing and appeasing of the passions was aimed at and effected, 
that the mind might be quieted and strengthened at the same time. 

LANDOR. 
German literature is making important way all over the world. 
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YORKE. 

It is working wonders ; it is preparing the soil fer a mighty change, and for 
the better. It is breaking up the fountains of the great deep, and laying bare 
the bases of religion and government, and art and poetry. Its progress and its 
power is almost as miraculous as the descent of the universal deluge, or the first 
propagation of Christianity ; and it effects these results in consequence of the high 
dignity with which the writers of Germany feel themselves to be invested as 
authors. They know their office heaven-derived, and look down on priests and 
kings. 

LANDOR. 

Men of letters are the rulers of the world. Every one such you may well 
call a priest. His book, his magazine, or his newspaper, is the pulpit from which 
he preaches to no confined auditory, but to the world. The place whence the 
author persuades may be a cathedral or a conventicle; his doctrine may be 
orthodox or heterodox. What he says, however, is believed by many —by most ; 
while the parson is listened to incredulously, as a hired advocate. The author 
gives to his thoughts words winged and living; words translate themselves into 
persuasions, persuasions into actions; and the mere routine governors, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, of this world, look round astonished at the results of which 
they had suffered the causes to pass imperceptibly by them. Thus it has ever 
been. I look upon the consequences with no little of rejoicing and triumph, 
now when I anticipate the destinies of Europe. I confess that when, in the land 
of strangers, I felt my indignation kindle in the classical cause of Greece, I was 
depressed with sad and certain presage for my own country. But now I fear for 
no people —they have increased in wisdom, but kings have decreased. The 
former have made a common stock of their spirit and their virtues; and from 
that mass of intelligence and of feeling has come forth an all-powerful moral 
force, that is about to subjugate to itself and to regulate all the affairs of the 
world. Kings have disgusted me and all reasonable men: bad enough were they 
of old, but now, indeed, are they a degenerate race. By them always has merit 
been depressed — nay, destroyed. Cicero was murdered on the nineteenth of 
January, the eve of his birthday, by the holy allies of that age; among whom, 
however, none broke his promise to the supporters of his power—none disowned 
the debts he had contracted to redeem himself from slavery —none sold rotten 
ships for sound — none employed the assassins of his father— none prostituted 
his daughter -— none proclaimed that he had no occasion for liberal and learned 
men—none proscribed the party by which his life was saved and his authority 
established — none called cowardice decent order, perfidy right reason, or cruelty 
true religion. Yet they were rather bad men in their day, at least the losers. 
Nations have passed from the republican to the monarchical state; and as socie- 
ties began by republics, it is a proof that republican sentiments are the most 
natural to men. Hence scarcely a single century can be cited, in which a cry 
for a republic has not resounded from one shore to another. The political world 
has now entered on one of those mighty reactions brought about by the nature of 
human affairs, which, like the great waters, have their flux and their reflux. 
Human society, after having sought in vain for happiness through every political 
form, and having traversed so many ages of outrages, of oppression, and of 
iniquities, returns to the point of its departure. It is a motion we can trace, 
like that of the stars. 

YORKE. 

That is, it returns to a republican state, which you say is the most natural. 
Be it so; but because it is a natural state, I would wish to see it superseded. 
A return to a state of nature would be a sorry return. Every stage of man’s 
Spiritual progress is, as I have told you, a conquest over nature. Nature is 
subdued by a power superior to itself in man, and all the artificial institutions of 
society are so many of the signs of the miraculous power wherewith the human 
soul is gifted. But by whom have these miracles been performed? By the 
exertion, in whatever shape, of mind among the generations of men, whether 
with, or in opposition to, the apparent powers that were. The real powers that 
be are the utterers of thought, whether by word or action, who, like the salt of 
the earth, may lie concealed, but, nevertheless, gives the proper savour to, and 
preserves all things. When the lump has become properly leavened, then 
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occurs the crisis at which the ostensible rulers of the earth tremble. Let us, 
however, blame them not. They partake only of human infirmity. Well, how- 
ever, had it been for many, had they studied the signs of the times. But they 
despised too much the paltry agents, as they conceived them to be, by whom the 
work was projecting, and, when it was accomplished, exclaimed,—a miracle !— 
forgetting, or, rather, never knowing, that if the true definition of a miracle be, 
“an instance wherein the antecedent and the consequent are heterogenous,” the 
same is no less true with respect to the relation of cause and effect in general. 
LANDOR. 
You have, now, I suppose, given your promised definition. 
YORKE. 

I have. Hume was perfectly right in asserting, that no evidence was possible, 
no belief reasonable, of any event which contradicted the laws of nature. He 
only erred in supposing that the miracles of the Scriptures were of this kind. If 
they were, the same arguments would hold true which Crabbe has so well ar- 
rayed, in no crabbed verse, against the belief in apparitions. 


* T saw it! what? I was awake, but how ?— 
Not as I am, or I should see it now: 
It spoke, I think — i thought, at least, it spoke, 
And look’d alarming ; — yes, I felt the look. 
But when in sleep those horrid forms arise, 
That the soul sees — and, we suppose, the eyes — 
And the soul hears — the senses then thrown by, 
She is herself the ear, herself the eye ; ; 
A mistress so will free her servile race 
For their own tasks, and take herself the place. 
In sleep what forms will ductile fancy take, 
And what so common as to dream awake ? 
On others thus do ghostly guests intrude, 
Or why am I by such advice pursued ? 
One out of millions who exist, and why 
They know not — cannot know —and such am I ; 
And shall two beings of two worlds, to meet 
The laws of one, perhaps of both defeat? 
It cannot be ; — but if some being lives 
Who such kind warning to a favourite gives, 
Let him these doubts from my dull spirit clear, 
And once again, expected guest! appear. 
And ifa second time the power complied, 
Why is a third, and why a fourth denied ? 
Why not a warning ghost for ever at our side? 
Ah, foolish being! thou hast trvth enough, 
Augmented guilt would rise on greater proof ; 
Blind and imperious passion disbelieves, 
Or madly scorns the warning it receives, 
Or looks for pardon ere the ill be done, 
Because ’tis vain to strive our fate to shun ; 
In spite of ghosts, predestin’d woes would come, 
And warning add new terrors to our doom.” 


LANDOR. 
You seem to forget that, if I am to admit this crabbed doctrine, however 
you may qualify the verse, I must even doubt of my own existence. 
YORKE. 
Your existence? 
LANDOR. 
Ay; am I not a disembodied spirit ? 
YORKE. 

Oh! I forgot. There is, nevertheless, no historical evidence in favour of the 
appearance of a separate spirit on this earth. However we may figure to our- 
selves the angels of Scripture as winged beings of celestial beauty, by the pa- 
triarchs of mankind they were evidently received with no sensation of astonish- 
ment, notwithstanding their sudden appearance ; for, like the gods of Greece, 
they came only on ordinary wayfare. Hence Milton asserts,— 
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aa so down they sat, 

And to their viands fell: nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians ; but with keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 

To transubstantiate.”’ 


And in the only well-attested instances of re-appearance from the dead, we are 
carefully informed, that it was as a being embodied in flesh, and not as a separate 
spirit, that the risen walked among men. No; only in the middle state of Hades 


is the separate spirit to be recognised. Even yourself, in your own immortal 
poem of Gebir, have said so: 


** Some indeed declare 
That they the spirit, when it is itself, 
Have wakened on ; and with fixt eyes beheld 
Fixt eyes; both stricken speechless, both would speak ; 
Both stretched their kindred arms and would embrace, 
That spirit, which thus struggles in its flight 
To some one dearest object, with a will 
Omnipotent, ne’er after this returns : 
Neither can mortal see departed friends, 
Or they see mortal : if indeed they could, 
How care would furrow up their flowery fields ! 
What asps and adders bask in every beam ! 
Then oft might faithful fondness from the shades 
See its beloved in another’s arms, 
And curse immoral laws, immodest vows, 
Elysium, and the vanity of soul.” 


Surely, you will not question your own poetry, which is, or ought to be, always 
a true thing. 


LAN DOR. 


** To him the vision, I a vision join’d myself ; — 
It was a dream, the very words may teach us this. 
But I am faint, and to myself a vision grow.” 


YORKE. 

He has vanished ; having repeated the words uttered by Gothe’s Helena, 
when the old crone Phoreyas troubled and confounded the weakness of that 
lady’s weary sense, by pretending to piece out her past history with talk of 
her possessing a double life— 


** In Ilion seen, ar.d seen the while in Egypt too —” 


until the world’s beauty sank into the arms of the chaos, revisiting awhile the 
void in which she was glad to rest again. A fine instance this of Gothe’s 
insight into the mysteries of nature. "Tis well. Next time we will hold a 
dialogue with Gothe. 
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How agreeable will it be to converse with the German master! But a no less 
pleasing duty awaits us at the present tide and time. It will readily be believed 
that we, OLtver Yorke, as bound by that loyalty which warms the heart of 
every good subject, were present at the Coronation of their beloved Majesties of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Easy would it be for us to describe the magnificent and holy—far more holy 
than magnificent—ceremony. It was, however, not without some drawbacks. 
The seats in the nave, which were advertised to be let for hire, were unfortunately 
empty. Alas! that Mammon, the god who has now the ascendant in the world, 
should be thus suffered to intrude at such times, and in such places. The pre- 
sence of Iiunt and Hume, par nobile fratrum, would, of course, be matter of 
interest to some, both vulgar and unvulgar, for contrary reasons. Hunt was 
arrayed in a new suit of black; and Hume, notwithstanding all he has said 
against court-dresses on such occasions, 


*« The likeness of a courtly dress had on ;” 


but he wore his sword under his arm, on entering, with a caution too characteristic. 
Cold, cold must be the soul that expends itself on such regards, when the high and 
the holy are hovering around it! But the presence of such men, in such a group, 
and in such a guise, did homage to that Spirit which is as far superior to the 
democratic or demagoguic, as the heavens are to the earth ; and which even the 


democrat and the demagogue have never yet, as is witnessed by all history, and 
by every day’s experience of the penchant of the vulgar for spectacle, been able 
effectually to resist. The Queen, in particular, manifested much dignity through- 
out every interesting rite, and advanced in procession to the platform, with a grace 
which attracted all beholders. Her maids of honour and train-bearers, how 
lovely were they! How gorgeous, too, was the bevy of the beautiful peeresses, 
in their allotted transept ! 


* From their eyes 
Rained influence.” 


But it is not our intention to describe the ceremony —that is, in prose. For, 
be it known, the well-known loyalty of Recina—a loyalty peculiarly in keeping 
with her queenly sympathies —induced some few of the most eminent poets of 
the day to propose contributing their efforts towards a Poetical Coronal, for a 
second and no less splendid coronation of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide. 
This was a proposition not to be resist.u by Otiver Yorke. We were, accord- 
ingly, at pains to advertise the remaining members of the modern school of the 
prophets; and they, with that generous feeling which “longs by right to the 
poetical character, immediately presented each his leaf and flower to the destined 
wreath. And here, courteous reader, we present it in your presence, and amidst 
public acclamation, with love and loyalty to our beloved Monarch and his gentle 
Queen, in all its glowing beauty ;-—a garland fresh blended, with the moist morn- 
ing dew yet sweet and glistening upon it. 
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CORONATION CORONAL; OR,VERSES ON THE CORONATION OF THEIR 
MAJESTIES, KING WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


BY THE MOST EMINENT POETS OF THE DAY. 


My pear Srr, 

It is with much pleasure that I contribute a leaf or two to your coronal, 
being well aware that the humblest flower which blows can give thoughts that 
do even lie too deep for tears. 

Believe me yours truly ever, 
WitL1am Worpswortn. 

Rydal Mount, 

Sept. 20, 1831. 


THOUGHTS ON THE CORONATION. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 


Att Glory hath not passed away 
From visionary earth, 

It haunts her still, by night or day, 
A birth—a second birth. 


Gaze on the monarch’s diadem — 
A brighter girt the brow 

Of man primeval. Every gem 
Its father will avow. 


The grass of splendour speaks, that may 
Still dazzle childhood’s eye ; 

And flowers a radiance still display 
To sinless infancy. 


All grandeur’s but a faint reflex, 
Won from that fount of light 

Which, though the noisy years may vex, 
Creates our spirit’s sight. 


Hence may the inward vision catch, 
What the heart with pleasure fills, 

Dancing, while natu 2’s sports we watch, 
With the golden daffodils. 


And from these symbols men may gain 
That glimpse which time doth seal, 

Of what the soul may yet obtain, 
Eternity reveal. 


Hail to the Throne, on Justice based ! 
A people’s offering — 

Hail to the Crown, by Freedom placed 
On head of British King ! 


Hail to the Church, whose saintly hand 
Now sanctifies the rite, 

The while a Sovereign and his Land 
Their troth commutual plight! 
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Dear Sir, 

Your note of the 13th current caught me in the midst of the bustle of 
departure for Naples. I have written the enclosed verses; but as age advances, 
the inspiration of poetry flies. I hope I have succeeded, but am not sanguine. 

You know the old story of the lady who told to George the Second that what 
she most wished to see was a coronation. I shall not be guilty of compassing 
the death of the king, even by such a wish; but I cannot conceal from myself, 
that England will not again be gratified by a completion of the desire of the 
duchess. The watch-work of the constitution is in the hands of children, and 
they will in all probability pull out the crown-wheel. The monarchy will last 
my time and yours, perhaps, my old friend ; but if things go on as at present, 
it cannot endure much longer. You may have in England, as we had in Scotland, 
a chancellor to say, after the time-honoured institutions of the country were 
destroyed, “There is an end of an old song.” 

But I shall not prose any longer. I am getting old, and perhaps am foolish. 
I only know that my political folly bears no small resemblance to what once was 
accounted wisdom. On a changé tout cela—perhaps for the better. Time will 
tell. It is now almost a matter of indifference to me—I go “ to fresh fields 
and pastures new,” praying that the new order of things I leave behind may be 
as happy for my native land, as that to which I once was taught to believe she 
owed her happiness and her glory. 

I am, dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Watrter Scott 
Abbotsford, 
September 18, 1831. 


KING GATHOL’S CHAIR. 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Deap were this spirit, by my fay, 
To pass unsaid, unsung the day 
When the Fourth William went 
To claim the crown hi: fathers wore ; 
And, ’mid huzza and cannons’ roar, 
Approached Westminster’s shafted doo 
By Parliament Street, never before 
With human heads so pent. 


Without, a nation’s plaudits rang — 
Within, the gates were open flung — 
And horsemen cheered, and chargers neighed, 
When lighted down that cavalcade. 
As up the nave the pageant went, 
A thousand eager necks were bent 
From galleries perched on high ; 
The choristers their anthem sang, 
And in reverberation rang 
Each aisle and archway nigh. 


Boots not to tell, in order due, 
With broidered suit and buckled shoe, 
Ermines, and silks, and satins new, 
Ifow lord and lady passed in view, 
Their trains upheld by page: 
Nor will our length of lay allow 
To tell, in long succession, how, 
By warrior and by sage 
The King’s and Queen’s regalia borne, 
Were, on that memorable morn, 
Upon the altar laid ; 
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While pealed the martial clarions round, 

Thrilling the bosoms with their sound 
Of manhood and of maid : 

Till, litany read, and sermon o’er, 

The gray archbishop stepped before, 

Nor longer could delay to pour 

Oil on the royal head ! 


What next the vast assembly stirs / 
With supertunica and spurs 
The dean invests the King ; 
The sword and mantle, rich inwrought, 
The orb and sceptre, next are brought ; 
And last the jewelled ring: 
When all was hushed, he handed down, 
From altar-place, St. Edward’s crown ; 
And placing it on royal head, 
With fervent voice cried he, 
“ Anointed King I thee ordain — 





















































O’er Britain’s realm long mayst thou reign —- 


A people brave and free.” 








Then rolled the thundering drums; and hark! 


The cannon from the Tower and Park, 
Which made the cloisters ring ; 

While evermore, as died away 

The sounds without of wild huzza, 

Was heard— meet shouts for such a day! 

* Long live —God save the King !” 


Oh for a cataract of verse ! 
The wondrous history to rehearse 
Of England’s regal chair, 
Which holds the stone, as legends say, 
On which the head of Jacob lay 
At Luz, through midnight’s air : 
Thence to Bragantia was it brought, 
In Spain, by hands unknown ; 
And Gathol, monarch of the Scot, 
Sat on it for a throne ; 
But afterwards, some thousand years, 
Gallant King Kenneth, it appears, 
Placed it in northern Scone : 
May no such seat as this be found 
On Pagan or on Christian ground ! 


Shame were it to pass o’er unsaid 

Llow crowned was also Adelaide, 
Our good and gracious Queen ; 

And how the peeresses, arrayed 

All in their coronets, displayed 
Their rank and noble mien. 

But I must close this rapid lay, 

For time and tide for none delay, 

And, on October's earliest day, 
REGINA meets the sight 

Of all who wit and wisdom have : 

So, to the beauteous and the brave, 

So, to the gallant and the grave, 

I sing in haste this parting stave, 

And wish a blithe “ good night !” 
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Dear Fraser, = 

I send an imitation of myself—I hope it is equal to the original ; but as 
that is difficult, I am not sure I have succeeded. 
Eternally yours, 
M. O’D. 

P.S.—The bearer will take the proceeds. 

Two o'clock, 

Junior United Service. 


A GRAND CROWNING. 
BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY. 


I suppose all was right that Will Howley has done, 
That for oiling the King he has warrant divine ; 
But when I am the primate, as sure as a gun, 
I shall hallow my King with a flagon of wine. 
And let nobody think that a drop of the drink 
On head or on bosom away I shall fling ; 
No! be-mitred I’ll stand, with a pot in my hand, 
And cry, “ Here, you lubbers! three cheers for the King!’ 


Though there’s much to be said, I confess, for a crown, 
I'd have pick’d out a different topper from that ; 
For the Navy should rig forth a King of its own, 
Like a jolly Jack Tar, in a jolly cock’d hat. 
And then in the place of globe, sceptre, or mace, 
Lord Nelson’s old sword in his right hand should swing ; 
And high above head, in a canopy’s stead, 
A broad Union Jack should wave over the King. 


The doctrines that Bloomfield attempted to teach 
Were set out in language most natty and fine ; 
But had I on that day got a sermon to preach, 
A discourse far more short and more sweet would be mine : 
I’d say, “ Do you see, a true monarch for me, 
To church and to state close as pitch, sir, should cling. 
He should send, with a kick, all the Whigs to Old Nick, 
Pay poor Tories like me—and so God save the King !”” 


As to kissing dear women, the practice I love, 
Spite of years creeping on, and head turning grey ; 
But your bishops and lords—why I'd rather, by Jove, 
Be kick’d than be kiss’d by such fellows as they. 
When the King’s in my care, I shall alter that ere ; 
And the King whom I crown he shall say or shall sing : 
“ T’ll be served by your lords with their hands or their swords — 
Your lips, darling girls, must be prest by your King!” 


Alas! for my song I must end with a sigh— 

Shall I live such another grand crowning to see? 
Perhaps by the rope or the axe I may die— 

Perhaps in ten years no more bishops may be ; 
Perhaps old Whitehall may once more see fall 

What fell when reform flew with haughtiest wing. 
But, blue devils away! let it come when it may, 

We'll at least have a fight ere we part with our King 
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Otiver YorRKE, 

To the following verses in terza rima, a measure only adequately known to 
the English reader by Lord Byron’s Prophecy of Dante, and my own poem of 
The Descent into Hell, (for the attempts of Hayley, and even of Shelley, are 
scarcely to be noticed in any reference on this subject,) you are welcome. It is 
a remarkable coincidence, that the day of their Majesties’ coronation was the 
first day of the Jewish year (the Feast of Trumpets), and the first also of the 
creation, being reckoned as commencing A.M. 5592. The Roman Catholics 
keep the day in honour of the nativity of the Virgin Mary, a feast first celebrated 
in 695. Also, on this day 1087, William the Conqueror received the injury 
whereof he died. 

Jno. Ap. Heravup. 

Tottenham, 
Sept. 8, 1831. 


THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


Stanzas in terza rima, written on the Day of the Coronation. 


BY JOHN ABRAHAM HERAUD, ESQ, 





Att days have Meanings, of the week, month, year — 
Work-days of Deity, or acts divine 
Of Providence —now—then—and every where. 





Hence men have solemnised them, as thou thine, 
Gop! when thou restedst ;—nor less holy they, 
Whereon thou workedst. Such be ever mine! 








Now solemn made by solemn rite, this day, 
Not unassociated, hath memories old, 
And holy as the holiest far away — 

Far in the depths of time, ere heat or cold, 
Autumn or spring, or earth or ocean was, 
When angels shouted —“ Light is born! behold !” 






Or if creation’s verge it overpass, 
Following no later than the primal seven, 
It led the year of the self-balanced mass, 
God-centred in the abyss, and girt with heayen. 













May a new cycle thus commence with this— 
A happier time, impregnate with good leaven ! 






Hereon the sons of Israel never miss, 
From morn to eve, their silver trumps to blow, 
O’er many an offering burned in sacrifice. 






And I might tell that Superstition now, 
Llereon the Virgin’s birth-day celebrates ; 
But truth I rather evermore avow. 






Upon this day, as history relates, 
Did Norman William, first of kings so named, 
Meet his death-hurt. Now, who vaticinates? 










Have this day’s omens good or ill proclaimed ? 
Or is it marked with both? We doubt and err— 
Such are all days, nor to be praised nor blamed ; 

‘Tis Man’s Decision gives them Character ! 
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Dear Sir, 

I hae na time to write ye a lang yepistle, but the inclosed sang will, I am 
ratty sure, do for yer Mag’zin. In fac’, it is rather odd that I alane o’ a’ the 
ither poets can write a sang noo. Tam Muir, Tam Cawmil, the Shirra hissel’— 
they canna write sangs. Delta is a cleever cretur, but he canna write a sang— 
the Professor never could. The art o’ sang-writing seems a’ lost but for me. 
That’s singular. I wuss ye wad get some o’ yer smart chappies—and ye hae 

some aboot ye—to write an essay on it. 

We are a’ goin’ here to the pigs and whistles since Lord Jauphrey— Lord 
sauf us !—was made Lord Advocate. It’s a bad warld whan fellows like him, 
wha were guilty of sic-like atrocities as his critiques on me, are made lords. 
But as Burns (slightly altered) says — 


A king may make a man a lord, 
A belted knight and a’ that ; 

But he can’t make Jeff. a gentleman, 
For a’ that, and for a’ that. 


Yours sincerely, 


James Hoge. 
Altrive, 
September 21, 


CORONATION LILT. 


BY THE BTTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Here are we met, a jovial band, 
The loyal and the true are we ; 
The brimmer’d glass in every hand, 
The spark of joy in ilka e’e. 
We are na fou— we'll sune be fou ; 
Fou as pipers we'll bool away : 
Then hey let us sing, God save the King, 
On this his coronation-day ! 


For mony a lang blithe year to come 
The bliss of peace may Britain see ; 
And hallowed through its every home 
The memory o’ this evening be! 
We are na fou, Kc. 


Where is the loun, gae haul him forth, 
Wha for his Sovereign wad na dee ? 
He brings disgrace on honest worth— 
So tarr’d and feather’d let him be ! 
We are na fou, &c. 


While we have feet whereon to stand, 
While we have liquor guid to pree, 
While we can raise the glass in hand, 
Here’s William’s health in three times three! 
We are na fou— we'll sune be fou; 
Fou as pipers we'll bool away : 
Then hey let us sing, God save the King 
On this his coronation-day ! 
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Dear Sir, 
Will the enclosed suit your pages? I hope so. Add, cut down, or alter as 
you like. 
Yours, &c. 
D.C. M. 


Musselburgh, 
Sept. 18. 


A VISION OF WESTMINSTER. 
BY DELTA. 


I nap a vision of a temple vast 

And gray, wherein the race of elder times 
Bow’d to the Deity ; but now the tones 
Were hushed of adoration, and the dust 
Lay thick on many a half-forgotten tomb. 
Lone, sitting down, I pondered on the past 
And present, weighing life within the scales 
Of truth, only to find, like Israel’s king, 
That all was worthlessness and vanity ! 
Here lay the famous warrior ; did the trump 
Of fame awaken him? The poet there, 
But all insensate to the voice of praise ! 
Where were the fashions and the usages 

Of times gone by ?—Seen but on the stone, 
In monumental effigy, and told 

But in the epitaph’s recording verse. 

Still nature was the same —the change pertained 
To man alone, and to his works: still grew 
The wild flower in the crevice, with a scent 
The same as when it opened to the sun 

Of summer, as the waters of the flood 
Retiring left the dry land for its bed, 

And Noah’s sons, rejoicing in its hues, 
Plucked it for garlands to their sister-loves ! 


The vision changed : around me rung aloud 
The din of preparation ; fled the past, 
The desert silence, and the solitude, 
And came the gorgeous present. High aloof, 
’Mid the gray pillars, galleries were perched, 
And thronged with beaming faces ; far below 
In either transept buzzed nobility — 
On this side, politic and warrior worth ; 
On that, resplendent beauty. In the midst, 
On the First Edward’s oaken chair antique, 
Sat the new-crowned King of Britain’s isle, 
The oath, the offerings, the anointing o’er ; 
And nobles in their fealty had brought forth 
The sword, the orb, the mantle, and the ring : 
While, over all, a gratulating shout, 
Startling the very weathercocks, went forth, 
Of “ Live the King and Queen !’’—“ God save the King !” 


The vision died away—as dies the mist 
From the lake’s morning bosom: ’twas a dream, 
Yet was not quite ; for placidly beneath 
Our limé-tree I awoke, as from the west 
Shot the red rays of the descending sun ; 

And, in my hand, the Standard, of the teuth, 
Told of the coronation’s pageantries. 
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Dear Sir, 

To the wishes of Ottver Yorxe what can be refused by me, who owe him 
much for his good word expressed in my behalf on many occasions? I therefore 
willingly contribute a few verses to your coronal, expressive of hopes in regard 
to the cultivation, as well as civilisation, of the popular mind, which, whenever 
they are realised, will indeed present a psychological curiosity worthy of all 
attention. But until then, what can it be entitled but a Vision in a Dream, 
more shadowy even than that of Kubla Khan? —Vale! 

S. T. CoLenince. 
The Grove, Highgate, 

Sept. 18, 1831. 


A VISION IN A DREAM. 
BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, ESQ. 


’Twas the break of day by the Horse Guards’ clock, 
And the soldier looked to his musket’s lock — 

The tents were pitched, the waggons placed, 

In orderly array, 

And the steeds of the train in a line were traced, 
And the guns at distance lay. 

The soldiers were dressing, the officers mounted, 
Some stood apart, some in groups might be counted. 
As the day grew did the numbers increase, 

Old warriors and young appeared by degrees, 

And the people came as if to a feast— 
Soon a feast for their eyes they found, 
When they saw, the greatest and least, 
Their Monarch proceed to be crowned. 


They saw what to the popular eye 
Makes up the test of majesty ; 
Unless late taught by intellect 
The Inward Purpose to respect, 
And the high Meaning to inherit, 
Without the symbol, in the spirit. 
And well of British heart I deem, 
And often of its vigour dream ; 
For where, if not in England, may 
Man be acknowledged, Mind bear sway ? 
Land of the brave, the wise, the good, 
Victorious both by field and flood, 

Both dust and wave have drunk thy blood — 
Like water poured, and without measure, 
Expended freely like thy treasure, 

In the good cause of loyalty — 

Obedience best becomes the free. 

Law, glorious product of the mind, 
Subdues—to Jignify mankind ; 

And for a King a people’s love, 

Like piety, lifts the heart above 
Low-thoughted care, and proudly spurns 
Gross earth for heaven, whereof it burns! 
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Dear Sir, ’ 
I feel myself called upon, in my Laureate capacity, to send you a coronation 
anthem. 
Faithfully yours, 
R. S. 
Keswick, 
Sept. 15, 1831. 


A VISION OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


Catueprat old! wherein Religion shrines 

Bards, sages, heroes, in marmoreal pomp, 
What rite preparest thou, 
What solemn rite this day? 

Can aught exalt the glory, hovering here 

O’er shrines of memory to the good and great, 
The learned, the eloquent ? 
Sublime in dust they sleep ! 


They dream not; yet are waking dreamers here, 
Not idly ; visions haunt the holy air, 

The spirits of past time, 

The brave, the beautiful : 
Nathless the present, too, hath import high ; 
And what hath deeper meaning, more of might, 

Than ceremony grave, 

Whenas a king is crowned ? 


The cannons thunder! Hark! the royal pair, 
In long procession, from the palace move. 
Again the peal declares 
Our King and Queen arrived. 

Who wait their coming? Peer and peeress grace 
Both south and north; prince and the sent of kings, 
Within the altar-rails, 

In expectation sit. 


And thereabove, in gorgeous gallery, 
The senators of this o’er-populous isle, 

Of democratic power 

The rulers and the ruled. 
And there are galleries for the people too ; 
Capricious oft, but loyal evermore, 

Their gratulating eyes 

Their faithful hearts express. 


Behold assembled too, in fitting state, 
Prelate and judge, soldier and citizen, 
Scholar and counsellor— 
An animated group ; 
And now the nave, with flowery tribute strewed, 
Is gradual thronged with ministring array ; 
While choir and organ raise 
An anthem unto God. 


The stately Queen her guarded chair assumes, 
The pious King ascends; and, having knelt 
Awhile in private prayer, 
Both sit in royal wise. 
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The psalm hath ceased. East, south, and west, and north, 
The good archbishop to the people’s love 

Their rightful King presents, 
With acclamation heard. 


And at the altar now the King and Queen 

Due offering render of two palls of gold, 
An ingot too of gold, 
Service acceptable. 

The litany sublime, communion sweet, 

Intoned, the sermon teaches to “ submit, 

For the Lord’s sake, to each 

Such ordinance of man.” 






His hand placed on the Holy Gospels, bare 

Of head, the Monarch swears the solemn oath, 
And straight to what he swears 
Pledges his written name. 

Anon, with oil anointed, prayer and psalm 

Accompanying, the archbishop blest the King, 

Erelong invested with 

The supertunica, 


The spurs and sword —eftsoons to be returned 
Unto the altar, but the last redeemed — 

And the dalmatic robe, 

And the imperial orb — 
The ring, and sceptres twain — of royalty 
And right. At length upon his head is placed 
The Crown, with shouts of joy, 
And sound of gun and trump. 


Brief exhortation spoke, and anthem sung, 

The Holy Book accepted and returned, 
The Monarch is enthroned, 
And homage hath received. 

The Queen, too, is anointed, crowned, enthroned — 

A blessed vision, sweet with “airs from heaven,” 

And hallelujahs loud 

The comely rite complete. 















Uncrowned, unsceptred soon, and from the throne 
Descending, both the eucharist partake, 

The body and the blood 

Of Him, once crown’d with thorns. 
A blessed crown, O King! O Queen! be yours— 
A blessed crown on earth—a blessed crown 
Imperishable, wreathed 
With amaranth, in heaven ! 
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Srr, 


I have long ceased to read periodical works —ever since, indeed, I retired 
from the Sheffield Iris. But the ss and tranquil character of your Magazine 
has led me to deviate from my ordinary practice. I therefore comply with much 
pleasure with your wish, and send you a little poem on the Crowning of the 
Queen. With the hope that it may conduce to the general benefit of the species, 
and the abolition of the slave trade, I place it in your hands. 

I am, sir, respectfully yours, 
James Montcomery. 
Royal Institution, 
‘Sept. 1831. 


P.S.—There is one Montgomery, named Robert, who writes diabolic poetry. 


Please observe, therefore, to print my Christian name in full, to prevent fraud. 


THE CROWNING OF QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, FSQ,. 


Own the Monarch’s head is set 
The majestic diadem, 

But that Lady’s sweet brows yet 
Want the crown that waits for them. 


Well may it impatient be, 

On her lovely forehead placed, 
With her charming dignity, 

With her beauty to be graced. 


Sweet to see the vision were, 
For it is Affection’s deed, 
And in honour rendered here, 

By her royal lord decreed. 


Kneeling at the altar there, 
Lo! she listens solemnly 

To the good archbishop’s prayer — 
Then in silence riseth she. 


Kneeling on her faldstool, while 
Cloth of gold four ladies spread 

O’er their Queen, the sacred oil 
Flows on her anointed head. 


Now her beauteous breast they bare, 
That it may anointed be, 
Consecrated oil flows there — 
Gop his Spirit pour on thee ! 


Pour his Spirit out on thee, 
Stately Lady, Queen august 

Of a people brave and free, 
Of a nation proud and just ! 


Take the ring from priestly hand — 
With the crown invested be ; 

Take the sceptre of command, 
And the rod of equity. 


Now indeed a Queen thou art! 
So we leave thee to repose, 

But the chamber of the heart 
With thine image ever glows! 
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The author of the Irish Melodies willingly contributes this national one to 
Ottver Yorke, Esq. for his proposed coronal in Recta. 














THE SALUTATION. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 





Dear Kitty, from slumber awaking, 
Those beautiful eyelids unclose ; 

The morn, dearest Kitty, is breaking — 
Can it break, love, and thou in repose ? 

Nay, frown not ; a strange gratulation, 
Dear Kate, for thy lover to-day ! 

Bring smiles to the gay coronation, 
And join we the gallant array. 


~ 


Where’s Cupid? Go seek him, dear Kitty, 
And we'll have our pageant too ; 

Bring hither the urchin so pretty, 
All beaming with roseate hue : 

Your arms for a throne shall embrace him, 
And there shall our homage be paid ; 

A wreath of sweet kisses shall grace him, 
Which we, dearest Kitty, will braid. 






























» én en ee em Ons Ghee 


For sceptre, a rose we'll appoint him, 
Out-vieing his rapturous lip ; 
For consecrate oil to anoint him, 
The dew from your mouth he shall sip. 
No robe but your arm shall enfold him, 
Which, Kitty, you fondly entwine — 
He’s crown’d —and our monarch behold him ! 
He’s crown’d — with a bumper of wine! 


REGINA’S CORONATION CORONAL. 
BY OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


A corona! a coronal! 
But not of gems and golden— 
A radiant circle wreathed by all, 
Whom best the Nine embolden! 
’Tis a garland wet with dew 
Poetic, sweetly beaming ; 
And the flowers that blend it, too, 
Are all of the mind’s dreaming. 
A coronal! a coronal! 
But not of gems and golden — 
A radiant circle wreathed by all, 
Whom best the Nine embolden ! 















Recina wreathes it for the King 
And Queen, herself how queenly ! 
To majesty her offering, 
That ever shall look greenly ! 
’Tis from out her loyal heart, 
Entwined of Love and Duty, 
Songs of homage, without art, 
To Royalty and Beauty. 
Recina wreathes it for the King 
And Queen, herself how queenly ! 
To majesty her offering, 
That ever shall look greenly. 





J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 





